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PREFACE. 



WING to a refidence of many years 
abroad, as well .in the capital as 
provinces of France, it was my 
fortune to come by, one way or another, a 
fomewhat unufual amount of old-world, pleafant, 
rare, and curious Gallic lore. And fhould 
there be any little felicity obfervable in the 
method by which fuch acquirement is now 
being fubmitted to the reader, it may fafely be 
traced to an anfwering familiarity with the poets 
and writers of an age more emphatically known 
as "The Elizabethian : one ftill retaining much in 
common, not only in its outer but inner life, 
with the faft receding " days of chivalry ; " and 
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hence, as on various other grounds, the lateft and 
only Englijh to which any earlier or contemporary 
ftandard claffic could, to be don& any fort of 
juftice to, be brought down to. 

I had originally intended to have prefixed to 
the work, flcetches, more or lefs fuccind;, of the 
various authors therein abftrafted from. But 
coming to refledt upon the number of excellent 
biographical dictionaries and lives about, moft of 
which are, or, at any rate, Jhould be, on the flielf 
of all pretending to the education of an Englifh 
gentleman or lady, I gave the idea up. 

The few pages of Montaigne, little as they 
may have of " epifode," philofophically viewed, 
have fo much of " romantic " about them, that, 
however out of place, out of keeping I am 
willing to believe they will hardly feem, at leafl: 
to the more gentle and meditative reader. 
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ORDINANCE OF DUELS; WITH THE CERE- 
MONIES ENJOINED IN ALL CASES OF 
MORTAL COMBAT. 

[The following ordinances comprife the fifteen concluding 
paragraphs of a body of enaftments, drawn up in the year 
1306, by Philip the Fair, of France. The iirfl: five are 
omitted, as no longer offering any fort of intereft to other than 
the profeflional antiquary.] 

VI. And iirft, the king-at-arms, or herald, ought to 
come on horfeback to the barrier of the lifts, and there 
cry once, before the appellant arrives. Next, a fecond 
time, when both the appellant and the defendant fhall 
be entered, and have fignified their prefence to the 
judge. And thirdly, when they have withdrawn, the 
final oaths taken, in the forms to be after given. And 
to begin ; with a loud voice he is to cry, " Hear, hear, 

B 
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" hear ; lords, knights, fquires, with men of all de- 
" grees, what our fovereign lord, the king of France, 
" commands and forbids, on pain of lofs, of life and 
" goods ! 

" That none come armed ; wear dagger, fword, or 
" other implement whatever ; faving alway the guard- 
" ians of the field, with fuch as, by licenfe of the king, 
" are Ipecially permitted. 

" Farther, the king, our lord, commands you, and 
" forbids ; that any, of what condition foever, fhall, 
" during the battle, be on his horfe ; under the penalty, 
" the gentlemen, of forfeiting the fame ; the common 
" people, their ear. Farther, the counfellors and allies 
" accompanying the champions to the field are likewife 
" on arriving to difmount, and fend their horfes away, 
" equally fubjeft to the fame penalty. 

" Farther, the king, our lord, commands, and en- 
" joins on every perfon, be his condition what it may, 
" that he feat himfelf either upon a flope, or bank ; or 
" on the grafs, fo that all may equally fee the fight ; 
" on pain of the lofs of a finger. 

" Farther, the king, our lord, commands, and for- 
" bids, that any fpeak, fpit, make fign, cry, ftart, or 
" other fignal whatfoever, on pain of lofs of life and 
« goods." 

VII. Item ; and in accordance with old eftabliflied 
cuftom of this our realm of France ; the appellant 
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ought to be the firft to prefent himfelf upon the field : 
the faid appellant before the hour of twelve ; and the 
defendant before the time of noon. And fliould either 
be wanting at the faid hours, he is to be held and 
judged for recreant ; and condemned as fuch ; fhould 
fo be, that the mercy of the judge be not extended to 
him, &c. . . . 

VIII. And to the conftable, marfhals, or marftial, 
who £hall be there prefent, the faid appellant fliall fay, 
or caufe to be faid by his counfellors ; and in like 
manner, after, to the judge, when he fliall be mounted, 
and in the field, the following words. And to begin 
with, at the entry to the field. " Right honourable, 
" my lord, the conftable ; " or, " Sir, the marflial of 
" the field ; I am So and fo ; " or, " See So and fo 
" before you, as him who is delegated by our lord, the 
" king ; equipped and horfed as befits a gentleman 
" who has come prepared to encounter fuch and fuch 
" another gentleman, in fuch and fuch a quarrel ; for 
" a falfe, an injurious, a malicious traitor and murderer, 
" as he is. And of this, I take to witnefs, our Lord, 
" our Lady, and my lord St. George, the good knight 
" — that this day am I come, as commanded was, and 
" duty is, to make as much in your prefence good. 
" Farther, I demand at your hands, and as is meet, 
" my juft partition of the field, the fun, and wind, as 
" of all other claims, or advantages, neceflary, equit- 
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" able, or defirable in fuch cafes ; " protefting that, 
this duty done, on his part, he would, with the help of 
God, our Lady, and my lord St. George, the good 
knight, do his. 

And in addition to what is here rehearfed ; it is 
enjoined, that he be at liberty to fight either on foot, 
or on horfe, as he prefers ; as alfo either more or lefs 
fully armed, whether for offence or defence. That is 
to fay, that he fliall be permitted either to pick up, or 
, to throw away, any part of his arms or armour, in the 
courfe of the fight ; as he may deem for his advantage ; 
that is, always fuppofing that God may give to him the 
time and opportunity. 

Item. That fhould his opponent take with him into 
the field other weapons than thofe allowed by the con- 
ftitution of France, he be deprived of them ; nor are 
any other to be permitted to him in their place. 

Item. That if his adverfary fhall have brought upon 
him weapons prepared either by crookednefs, fpell, 
charm, incantation, lot, or other devilifli contrivance 
or inftigation, and by which it is evidently feen that the 
chances of the other were prejudiced, either before or 
during the battle— or fo as that, even after he had 
gotten the better, ftill his honour was not fully 
cleared — that then this hellifli and treacherous adver- 
fary be puniflied as an enemy to God and man, traitor 
or murderer, according as the circumftances might be. 
And farther, it is ordered that on the faid arms, be 
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they charmed, or be they not, the faid adverfary is to 
fwear. 

Item. He ought to demand and proteft that, if by 
the fetting of the fun it had not been the will of God 
that he fliould have difcomfited and deftroyed his 
adverfary, (which, with the permiflion of God, he pur- 
pofes to do,) that fo much daylight may be awarded to 
him on another day as had been confumed on that one, 
either with the preliminaries, or through other unavoid- 
able delay : fuch being the ancient right and cuftom of 
our realm. Otherwife he might fay, that a full day 
had not been given to him, which we ought to, and 
do grant to him. 

Item. That in cafe his adverfary have not put in 
his prefence at the appointed hour, and by the king 
afligned, the laid adverfary fhall not be permitted to 
enter, but held by the other for guilty ; and as fuch 
cenfured and condemned. And this, his demand, it is 
to be at our option to allow or difallow at our difcretion. 
However, if it was without our permiflion, command, 
or connivance that the delay occurred, judgment is to 
proceed. 

Item. He ought and has perfect right to demand, 
that he may carry with him into the field fo much 
bread, wine, or other vi£i:ual as would fuflice for one 
whole day, as likewife provifion for his horfe, with all 
other neceflaries befitting fuch a cafe ; that is, if fo be, 
he may care to haye them. And all thefe proteftations 
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and demands, whether general or particular, he fhould 
fee conceded by fpecial inftrument, as by us willed. 
Farther, we permit that the defendant and appellant 
can conform alike, and after any regulations drawn up 
by the defendant ; always fuppoiing that, by mutual 
confent, they are not later departed from. We alfo 
will and appoint, that they may engage on horfe or foot ; 
and either armed at his difcretion, with any kind of 
weapon, faving only fuch as fliall have been prepared 
or tempered by any fort of machination, divination, 
charm, chance, or other devilifli incantation or con- 
trivance, forbidden as well by the laws of God, as of 
holy church, to all good men. 

IX. Item. We will and ordain that all lifts for 
trial by battle ftiall be of one hundred and twenty 
paces round ; that is to fay, forty wide by eighty long. 
And this, all judges are required to fee attended to, and 
that the fame be kept in the neceflary repair. 

Item. We will and appoint, that the ftool and tent 
of the appellant, let his rank be what it may, be at our 
right hand, or at that of the judge ; and thofe of the 
defendant on the left. 

Item. As foon as each of them fliall have rehearfed 
either for himfelf, or by his counfellors, the aforefaid 
proteftations and requefts, or ever they enter the field, 
they are to lower their vizors. Then making through 
them the fign of the crofs, they are to come to the foot 
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of the ftand, where their judge or the king, if prefent, 
is to caufe them to open their vizors again. He will 
then fay, " Right excellent and moft puiflant prince, and 
" our fovereign lord : I, So and fo, to your prefence 
" am come, as to that of my rightful lord and judge, 
" at day and hour appointed, to do my duty ,upon So 
" and fo, for the murder or treafon by him committed- 
" And of this am I fatisfied, that God will be on my 
" fide, and affuredly with me in the fight." Should, 
however, the judge only be prefent, he will limply fay, 
" My much redoubted lord, etc." And when he 
will have faid all this, or, as nearly as he can, words 
to the like effect, his counfellors are to hand to him an 
indenture couched in the faid form ; and which again, 
with his own hand, he is to prefent to the marfhal, who 
is to take it. This over, we give him leave to return 
to his tent. And fhould it have been found that he 
was unable to retain the words well and in order, 
then we confent that his counfellors rehearfe them for 
him. 

Item. Thefe ceremonies over, the king-at-arms, or 
the herald, ought to mount upon the rail of the barrier 
and make his fecond cry, with the five prohibitions, in 
the form and order following : — 

Item. First is to come the appellant, all on foot, from 
his tent, in all his harnefs and his frock, or tunic over all. 
Next he is to be led by the wardens of the field, and 
furrounded by his counfel, to the front of the fcafFold 
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erected at the middle of the lifts, where our majefty 
may be, or another in our abfence. Then is the faid 
appellant to fall upon his knees before a chair and 
table, both richly covered, and on which latter is to be 
the image of our true Saviour and God — Jefus Chrift 
upon the Crofs, refting on a handfome cufliion, with 
the miflal. And on the right hand of the altar, a 
prieft, or religious, is to be feated, who is to fay to 
him as follows : " Sir Knight," or " Lord," or 
" Squire " of fuch a place ; " fee before you here the 
" indubitable image of our Saviour and true God, Jefus 
" Chrift, who for our fakes was willing to die and give 
" His ever precious body for our fouls. Cry you 
" mercy now to Him, and crave you Him, that this 
" day He may come to your aid and be on your fide, 
" according as right and juftice may be with you, for 
" He alone is Judge. Revolve you well the oath 
" which you are now about to take, for afluredly 
" in bitter peril are your life, your body, and your 
" foul." 

Thefe words over, the marflial is to take the appel- 
lant by both his hands, his gauntlets on, and placing 
his right hand upon the crucifix and his left upon the 
Te igitur, he is to require him to repeat as follows after 
him : " I, So and fo, appellant, fwear upon this remem- 
" brance of our Lord God, Jefus Chrift, as upon the 
" holy evangelifts who here are, and by the faith of 
" a true Chriftian ; and by the baptifm which I hold 
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" of God, that I have holy, good, and juft quarrel, and 
" every right to challenge the defendant. So and fo, for 
" a falfe and accurfed traitor, or murderer, or perjurer, 
" (as the cafe might be), and who has no better or other 
" than a feigned and defperate caufe to defend. And this 
"will I this day fliow, my body to his, with the help 
" of God, our Lady, and of my lord St. George, the 
" good knight." This oath taken, the appellant rifes 
and returns to his tent, his counfellors about him, and 
conducted by the guards as before. 

XI. And next upon this, the guards of the field are 
to proceed to the tent of the defendant, whom they are 
to lead before the altar, there to take the oath as under; 
his counfellors being with him, and he at all points 
armed, and in all refpedts received, as was the other. 
And as foon as he fliall have been exhorted by the 
prieft, the marflial fliall take his two hands, the gauntlets 
on, and refling them as he had done the appellant's, then 
addrefs him, " You, So and fo," or, " Lord of fuch a 
" place," fay after me : " I, So and fo, the defendant, 
" fwear upon this remembrance of the paffion of our 
" Lord God, Jefus Chrift ; and on the holy evangeliflis, 
" here 'before me ; and on the faith of a Chriftian ; 
" and by that baptifm which I hold of God; that I 
" both have, and firmly believe that I have, for certain, 
" fufficient, holy, and jufl: quarrel; and every right to 
" defend myfelf in this wager of battle, againft So and 
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" fo, who fiendiflily and malicioufly has accufed me, 
" like a perjurer and mifchievous contriver as he is, 
" to have branded me fuch. And as much will I this 
" day bring home to him, my body to his, with the 
" help of God, our Lady, and of my lord St. George, 
" the good knight." This oath taken, the faid defen- 
dant rifes up, and returns to his tent, in like manner 
as had done the appellant. 

Item. After this fecond oath, the two are to advance ; 
the one following the other ; who, to be ihort, are to 
fwear as under, 

XII. Item. At the third oath, the guards are to 
feparate themfelves into two equal divifions, and of 
which one is to proceed to the tent of the appellant, 
and the other to that of the defendant, and thence to 
lead them before the judge, as is the cuftom, their 
counfellors around them. Each fide to come two and 
two, and ftep for ftep. And as foon as they fliall be 
on their knees, before the crofs and the Te igitur, the 
marflial is to take the right hand of each, and, 'drawing 
off their gauntlets, place them upon either arm of the 
crofs. And as foon as they are in this pofition, the 
prieft, who is to be in waiting, is to come forward, and 
put them in remembrance of the pafEon of our Lord 
God, Jefus Chrift ; the certain perdition, foul and 
body, of him, whichever of the two it were was in the 
wrong ; of all the terrible oaths which they as well had 
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taken, as were about to take ; how the fuccour of 
God could only ftand with one, with him who had the 
right ; and, laftly, counfel them, rather to throw them- 
felves upon the mercy of their natural and their earthly 
prince, than to expofe themfelves unto the wrath of 
God in heaven above, or yet the vengeance of the 
enemy in hell. And for the following oath, we ordain 
it to be the laft of the three, by reafon of the deadly, 
mortal, and inextinguifliable hatred which is between 
the two ; and only when thus confronting one another 
face to face, and either clafping other by the hand. 

Then fhall the marfhal finally require of the defen- 
dant, " You, So and fo, as appellant, are you prepared 
" to fwear ? " and then add, " If you will even yet 
" repent, and, confeiEng, difb'urden your confcience, as 
" becomes a good Chriftian, we extend to you our 
" mercy;" (or, our judge, before whom he is, will do 
fo) ; " prefcribing and requiring penalty, reparation, in- 
" demnity ; or, otherwife proceeding as we find fit." If 
he repents, we defire that they each be led back to 
their tents, and that neither ftir therefrom till our 
farther command be known, orthatof the judge before 
whom they are. But if the appellant be willing to 
fwear, and fay " Yes," then the marfhal is to put the 
fame ,to the defendant. And if he too perfifts, then is 
he to turn to the appellant, and bid him to lay after 
him, " I, So and fo, appellant, fwear, on the true image 
" of the paflion of our Lord God, Jefus Chrifl, and on 
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" the holy evangelifts, now here prefent ; and by the 
" baptifm which, as a Chriftian man, I hold ; and by 
" the true God ; by all the higheft joys of paradlfe, and 
" which I all renounce, and for the direft pains of hell ; 
" by my foul, upon my life, and on my honour ; that I 
" have holy, good, and juft quarrel to fight with this 
" treacherous and accurfed traitor, murderer, perjurer, 
" and liar. So and fo, whom I now oehold before me. 
" And for the truth of this, I appeal to God, as to my 
" true judge, our Lady, and my lord St. George, that 
" good knight. And that all I do is done in loyalty, 
" and in obedience to the oaths, by me taken ; I farther 
" fwear,that I neither bear about me, nor on my horfe, 
" writings, herbs, ftones, charms, amulets, divinations, 
" charadters, or other devilifli contrivance, or forcery ; 
" that, in no other art do I place my confidence, or 
" look for help, than in the Grace of God, a rightful 
" caufe, my proper perfon, my harnefs, and my horfe. 
" In teftimony whereto, I now kifs this true crofs, the 
" holy evangelifts, and am filent." 

After this oath has been taken, the faid marflial is 
to draw near to the defendant, whom he is to require to 
fwear after a fimilar manner. And when the defendant 
fliall have kifled the crucifix and the Te igitur, ftill 
farther to difcover on which fide the truth lies, he is to 
take both parties by the right hand ; and when he has 
warned them, he is to defire the appellant firft to 
repeat after him, and looking his adverfary fteadlly in 
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the face :,"0 thou, whofe right hand I now hold, 
" know, by all the vows I now take, the caufe for 
" which I have accufed you is a right caufe. Where- 
" fore had I juft and rightful ground to challenge you, 
" and this day will I finifli you. Your caufe is 
" naughty ; nor have you any right to fight in fuch a 
" one, or to oppofe yourfelf to me. You know it well. 
" And in truth of this, I call to witnefs God, my lord 
" St. George, the true knight ; counterfeit, traitor, 
" murderer, perjurer, and liar, as you are ! " 

This done, the marfhal fliall fay to the defendant, that he 
repeat after him, and addrefling himfelf to the defendant : 
" O thou, whom I now hold by the right hand, know, 
" by all the oaths that I have fworn, the caufe upon 
" which you have challenged me is falfe and bafelefs. 
" Wherefore I have juft and good right to defend 
" myfelf in it, and to oppofe myfelf to you this day. 
" Your caufe is faulty, and no occafion had you to have 
" defied me, or reafon have you to fight me ; and well 
" you know it. Wherefore, and of fuch, I call God, 
" our Lady, my lord St. George, the good knight, to 
" witnefs ; evil and falfe one that you are,!" 

And as foon as the faid oath fhall have been admi- 
niftered, and defiancy exchanged, they are to kifs the 
crucifix anew ; and then, at the fame moment, each is 
to rife and return to his tent, there to prepare to do his 
duty. They gone, the prieft is to take up the crucifix, 
with the Te igitur, as the table on which they fhood. 
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and remove the whole out of the courfe, and then with- 
draw entirely himfelf. And then, as foon as the courfe 
is clear, the king-at-arms, or the herald, is to make the 
laft of the three cries, in the form which follows : — 

XIV. Item. As foon as the king-at-arms, or the 
herald, fhall have cried, " Let all be feated, nor another 
" word fpoken ! " and admoniflied the champions to be 
ready to fulfil their duties, then, at the commandment 
of the marfhal, is the faid king-at-arms to proceed to 
the middle of the lifts, and there cry three times — 
" Do your duties ! " And as foon as they hear thefe < 
words, both combatants are to iflue out of their tents, 
and, with the aid of their chairs or ftools, get upon 
their chargers, which are to be in waiting, and take 
their refpective arms wherewith they propofe to defend 
themfelves ; their counfellors being ftill with them. 
Then, as foon as they are ready, the tents are to be on 
the inftant ftruck, and the whole thrown over the rails. 

XV. When the whole has arrived at this ftage, the 
marfhal, who is to be on a fcafFold, facing the middle 
of the courfe, and carrying the gage in his hand, is to 
cry three times, " Let them go ! " and at the third 
time, he is to caft down the glove. Then is it for each 
either to mount upon his horfe or to remain on foot 
exactly as he pleafes. And on the inftant, the coun- 
fellors on either fide are to be gone, leaving with each 
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a bottle of wine and a loaf wrapped up in a cloth. 
Then is it for each to look to himfelf, for need 
will he have. 

XVI. Item. We will and ordain, that the wager of 
battle is not to be final, faving on one of two conditions. 
That is to fay, firftly, when one of the two parties con- 
fefles his fault, and has furrertdered. And, fecondly, 
when either fliall have forced the other out of the field, 
alive or dead. But whether living or dead, the body is 
equally to be given up by thejudge to the marfhal, who 
is either to retain it, or let juftice take its courfe, at his 
or our good pleafure. But fhould, however, the breath 
be ftill in him ; we defire that he be delivered to the 
heralds, and kings-at-arms, by whom he is to be ftripped 
of his armour. His points are to be cut, and his 
armour is to be broken and fcattered in pieces about 
the place ; and he himfelf laid upon his back, and on the 
ground. And Ihould he even, Contrary, be dead, he is 
ftill to be ftripped and left there, till our final word be 
taken, and pleafure known, whether it be for pardon, 
or that judgment proceed to extremity. In any cafe, 
the hoftages of the conquered party are to be held till 
fuch time as full compenfation fliall have been made to 
the other fide ; and the remainder property of the faid 
conquered is to be confifcated to his prince. 

XVII. Item. We will and ordain, that the con- 
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queror retire from the lifts honourably, efcorted, and 
with the fame formalities with which he entered ; that 
is, fuppofing him not to be prevented upon fufEcient 
grounds, as lofs of blood, difablement, or other hind- 
rance of his perfon. And in his right hand he is to carry 
the weapon wherewith he had defpalched his opponent. 
Farther, his hoftages and pledges are at once to be 
releafed and remitted to him. And for the vindica- 
tion of the faid quarrel never is he again to be called 
upon to defend himfelf, let what will come to light ; 
nor is any juftice or other to interrogate him, or in any 
way moleft him, faving always with his own allow- 
ance. 

Item. We will and ordain, that his horfe, capari- 
foned as he ftands, as well as the arms which he 
brought with him into the field, whether foughten with 
or difpenfed with, become, as cuftom is, the perquifite 
of the conftable, marfhal, or marflials of the field, who 
are to take them there and then. 

And now, to end, we make our prayer to God, that 
He will guard the right to him who has it, and that all 
good Chriftian men will well bethink them or ever they 
commit themfelves to fuch ordeal or extremity. For 
afluredly of all the perils into which a man can fall, that 
of the wager of battle is the moft fearful to be thought 
on, and many is the noble man who has found his 
reckoning to be out therein, had he right or had he 
wrong, through too much confidence in his prowefs, his 
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cunning, or his ftrength ; or blinded and led on by 
paflion, or overweening felf-fufficiency. Others again, 
either out of fear, or encouragement of the world, refufe 
peace, or reafonable compromife or concefEon ; and for 
which, as for old fins, they bear about on them, and to 
their dying day, an anfwerable penance, having difre- 
garded and made light of the jufl: judgments, warnings, 
and offerings of God. Finally, to end the matter, let 
him that is wronged nor can any juftice find from man, 
feek it of God. Should, however, the cafe be fuch, 
that, as of an overruling neceffity, he is compelled to irn- 
peril himfelf in fuch a ftrife, and his caufe be righteous, 
certes let him do it. But let it be in fobernefs and in 
lowlinefs ; divefted of all heat, and pride, and paflion, 
and then- fliall not any power on earth have maftery on 
him, for God, our Lord Jefus Chrift, that day will be 
with him in the fight, his fupporter, his right arm and 
his fhield. — Favyn : Le Theatre d'Honneur et de la 
Chevalerie, 





CEREMONIES ATTENDANT UPON THE 
DEGRADATION OF A KNIGHT. 




HE juftices defignate this ceremony ex- 
au£iorare ; that is to fay, injignia militaria 
detrahere, which, in our language, an- 
fwers to the word degrade ; inafmuch as 
fuch proceeding takes pi ace by degrees ; the arms and 
honours of him who is to be deftituted being ftripped 
from him, and annulled fucceffively, one after the 
other. Among ourfelves, the oldefl: ceremonies on 
record, attendant upon the degradation of a knight or 
gentleman, were thefe : — 

As foon as, by commandment of the king, the 
indiftment had been drawn up againft the prifoner 
charged with the felony, the faid indidtment was laid 
before a counfel compofed of the eldeft, moft vene- 
rable, and experienced knights of the court ; af- 
fembled to the number of fome five and twenty, or 
thirty ; who condemned the accufed to lofe his life, 
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according to the information before them, and nature of 
the profecution ; treafon or felony ; at the fame time 
prefcribing'that, previoufly to the fentence of the said 
execution and death being carried out, the faid criminal 
be degraded from his nobility. And this is the way in 
which it was done. 

And, firft, two fcaffolds were eredled in a fair and 
open fpace, fecurely fenced in with pofts- and bars. 
One of them was covered overhead, and handfomely 
hung about with tapeftries, and otherwife provided 
with chairs, tables, and all becoming requirements for 
the ufe of the knights-judges and of their oiEcers. The 
other was to be both lower, and bare, and pitiful, for 
the reception of the condemned knight, the kings-at- 
arms, heralds, and purfuivants. And, farther, at each 
end of this fcafFold, were to be fl:ools, or low benches, 
in number fufEcient, or long enough, for twelve priefts 
to fit at ; and in the midft of it, the condemned 
knight was to be {landing, armed at all points ; his 
Ihield, bearing all his devices and emblazonings, in 
front of him ; and hanging from a fi:ake driven into 
the ground, alongfide of the fcafFold. And after that the 
charge and fentence of the condemned knight had been 
read, in a clear, audible voice by one of the heralds, 
or kings-at-arms, incontinent the priefts began to fing, 
diftindtly and harmonioufly, the vigils and the fervice 
of the dead, from the Placebo to the Miferere met, Deus. 
And at the clofe of each Pfalm, as after the Requiem 
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aternam, the priefts made a paufe and were filent. 
And with the firft of the faid paufes, the kings or 
heralds-at-arms began to diveft and degrade the con- 
demned knight, commencing with the creft or bunch 
upon his helmet ; and at the interval between each 
ftanza, the herald, holding aloft each piece as taken 
from the condemned knight, proclaimed, with a high 
voice : " See here the creft, or helmet, of So and fo;" 
(naming him by his name, furname, lordfhip, or other 
quality), " knight, attached and convidted of felony, 
" treachery, murder, incendiarifm, &c.," according as 
the cafe might happen ; ",and for this caufe con- 
" demned to fuch and fuch a death and ignominy." 
Similarly, holding up, piecemeal, to the view of all, he 
was ufed to announce of the armour, joint by joint, 
belt, fword, his gilded fpurs and gauntlets ; naming each 
at fucceflive paufes in or between the Pfalms. And 
when it came to the fliield, which was ordinarily 
fwinging from a ftake alongfide the ftand, one of the 
purfuivants ufed to turn it round, back foremoft, as 
upfide down as well ; and then announce at the top of 
his voice : "This was the (hield,and this is the fcutcheon 
" of the traitor, the perfidious and difloyal knight, whom 
" now you fee before you all." Then, taking up a 
hammer, he was to fmafli it into three pieces ; and as 
foon as the laft Pfalm in the offices of the dead had 
been fung, the priefts got up from their feats, and 
clofmg in a ring round the condemned knight, placed 
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their hands upon his head, and in this pofition they 
proceeded to fing the 109th Pfalm of David, com- 
mencing with the words, Deus^ laudem meam ne 
tacueris, in the which Pfalm are fulminated the im- 
precations and malediftions againfi: the traitor Judas, 
with all his fellows and his like. And fimilarly, as the 
fquire who was about to be conftituted of the moft 
honourable order of knighthood, on the evening prece- 
dent to the day of his inftallation, was wafhed and 
bathed, and, farther, bound to pafs the night in watch- 
ing and in prayer, fo as to be both qualified and worthy, 
body and foul alike, to receive fo great an honour ; in 
like manner, the pfalm of imprecation ended, a pur- 
fuivant-at-arms was to take and place a brazen veffel, 
filled with tepid water, upon the head of the con- 
demned knight. On this, the king-at-arms demanded 
three times, and in an articulate voice, the name, fur- 
name, quality, and condition of the deftituted knight. 
To which, when the purfuivant had refponded, equally 
three times, to the faid demand, the king or herald-at- 
arms told him, " He deceived himfelf ; for that he 
" whom he had afked about was other, a man of 
" honour ; that this man was a traitor, a deceiver, a 
" murderer, a perjurer, and a liar." And in order to 
fatisfy all thofe prefent that what he fpoke was truth, 
he then turned to the knights-judges ; the prefident of 
whom, through the prothonotary, attefted, that by the 
majority of the votes of thofe then fitting, he of whom 
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it was in agitation, and whom the purfuivant had 
named three times, had been adjudged to be unfit any 
longer to be held a knight ; and, for his vices and 
mifdeeds, banifhed from all fuch honourable company, 
degraded of his nobility, and condemned to fuch and 
fuch a punifliment and death. This affirmation finifhed, 
the king, or herald-at-arms, upfet the bafon of water 
upon the head of the degraded knight. 

This laft a<3: oyer, the knights-judges came down 
from their fi:and, decorated and covered with their 
mourning hoods and robes, and in this equipment pro- 
ceeded to the neareft chapel. The- degraded knight 
was at the fame time taken down from his fcafFold, 
but neither by ladder nor flairs, nor in the manner in 
which he had gone up ; for he was let down by a rope 
pafled under his arms. And as foon as he had been 
lowered he was laid upon his back, and on a bier, or 
hearfe, covered itfelf with a funeral cloth, and over all 
were thrown the grave cloths of the dead. And in all 
this folemnity he was carried to the church, where the 
knights were already in waiting. And as foon as he 
was entered, the priefts commenced the ufual fupplica- 
tionsjwith the fervice for the dead, over the condemned 
man, and who, as foon as it was over, was there and 
then committed to the juftice of the Court Royal, or 
to the prefident of that of High Jurifdiftion, to be 
executed as condemnation was. However, when the 
king at any time extended his grace to the condemned. 
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he was mpftly either baniflied for a feafon, or for ever, 
from the realm. 

After the execution, the king-at-arms proclaimed 
publicly, and fo that all might be advifed, the children 
and defcendants of the dead knight to be deftituted of 
their nobility ; ignoble, henceforth, peafants, unworthy 
as incapable of bearing arms ; forbidding them ever to 
be prefent at, or take part in field, tilt, tournament, 
fiege, court, camp, or other affembly whatfoever, where 
kings, princes, nobles, lords, or gentlemen were wont 
to haunt, under penalty of being purfued and chaftifed, 
naked, with rods, as attainted, and for villains as they 
were. — Favyn : Le Theatre cCHonneuret de la Chevalerie. 






GLIMPSE AT THE LIFE OF A GALLANT 
OF THE COURT OF HENRI IV. 

]OING one day to fee M. the Con- 
ftable, who had ever been partial to me, 
and ever fliown it, he told me that on 
the morrow he was intending to give me 
a dinner, and on no account was I to fail to come. 
Accordingly I went. There were alfo invited, MM. 
d'Efpernon, de Roquelaure, Zamet, and a councillor 
named La Cave. As foon as we were all aflembled 
he ordered the doors to be clofed, faying, that he would 
have nothing to break in oh the harmony, or inter- 
rupt the fatisfaction which he hoped to find in the com- 
pany of such valued friends. Nor would he have any 
one about the place fave only thofe of his houfehold, 
with Mons. du Tillet, Girard, and Ranchin, his doftor, 
who had a table laid for them in his dreffing room, in 
order to be at hand as foon as dinner was over. 
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And when we had all done ample juftice to his good 
cheer, and gotten up from table, he made us fit down 
befide him, firft ordering everybody out, and defiring 
Ranchin to keep the door and deny the entry to all 
alike. We neither knew, nor had we even fo much 
as a fufpicion of what he was intending to do or fay. 
At length, when all was arranged to his fancy, he 
began : "Gentlemen, it is now fomelime fince'I had de- 
" termined to get you all together ; you are my neareft, 
" beft, and deareft friends, and from whom nothing has 
" ever been referved a fecret, fat it light or fat it heavy 
" at my heart ; to break to you the matter which you 
" now fliall hear. Of all the many and memorable graces, 
" mercies and favours which, in the courfe of a long 
" and profperous life, I have received at the hands of 
" God, I need fcarcely tell you. How He had caufed me 
" to be born the fon of a great and an illuftrious father : 
" how He has led me by the hand in all my walkings 
" by the way, and to the fummit of the higheft 
" honours, ofEces, and dignities. Not but that mid all 
" thefe fweets He had found good to mingle bitter; to 
" try me with fore and grievous croffes and perplexities. 
" And of them all, praife to his grace, none was I 
" better enabled to undergo, or with greater patience, or 
" to furmount with greater courage and magnanimity, 
" than the difafters which befel my houfe towards the 
" end of the life of King Charles, and during the 
" reign of Henry HI. And much as they put my 
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" endurance to the proof, I can thank my God, I and 
" mine came fcathlefs from them all. In my time I 
" have had many and fad afflictions : as the lofs of my 
•' late fon, d'Auflemont, and the death of my wife, 
" who left me with two little children of tender age upon 
" my hands. The marriages of my two eldeli: daughters 
" were not, as it has proved, all that I could have 
" wifhed, notwithftanding I had done all which was in 
" my power to provide parties for them, fuitable as well 
*' to them as to myfelf. But in return, God has favoured 
" and bleffed me with a fon, begotten when well on 
" in life, who is in every way to my mind, and bids fair 
" to carry down the honours and fucceffion of my houfe. 
" And if He has given me this, fo has He, as well, a 
" daughter nobly born ; and for whom, as fhe has now 
" arrived at marriageable years, I have been looking 
" about for fome one to match her with, as well to her 
" inclination as my own. All my thought has been, to 
" find a hufband for her in whom her afFe£tions, as 
" my own befide, might centre. And albeit I could 
" have the choice of every prince in France, I have not 
" fo much looked to fee her lodged in eminence as in 
" contentment ; and in fuch a manner as that fhe fliould 
" live for the refidue of toy, as all her days, in quiet, 
" joy and fatisfaftion. And out of the efteem that I 
" have ever had for the houfe, perfon, fortune, and 
" other advantages of M. de Baffompierre, whom you 
" all fee, I have determined to make to him, who 
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" leaft expedts it, the offer of a hand which the higheft 
" and nobleft of the land have afpired to. And this 
" I wifhed to do in the prefence of you all ; his, as 
" my, moft fpecial and deareft friends. And I now tell 
" you, M. de Baffompierre," addrefling himfelf to me, 
" that having, as long as I knew you, loved you as my 
" own child, I now intend to convince you of the 
" fmcerity of fuch a proteftation, by making you fo 
" indeed, in marrying you to my daughter. In doing 
" fo, I doubt not but what fhe will be happy with you; 
" knowing, as I do, your naturally excellent difpofition ; 
" and flattering myfelf that you will feel honoured, as 
" happy too, in marrying the daughter and graiid- 
" daughter of the Conftable, and of the boufe of 
" Montmorency ; and that I as well would be happy, 
" for the remainder of my days, could I fee you both 
" fo, and finding your happinefs in one another. As 
" fettlement, I will give with her one hundred thoufand 
" ecus down, on her marriage ; and flie will have fifty 
" thoufand as well, en my brother's deceafe. And now, 
" fhould there be nothing interpofing, or that I have 
" not thought of, I will give orders at once to Girard, 
" whom you fee, to treat with your people, or your 
" mother, if fhe is near, of the articles and other 
" conventions neceffary." 

By the time that he had finiflied his harangue, the 
tears were fairly ftanding in his eyes for joy. Whilft 
as for me, I was fo confounded at this unexpedled 
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ftroke of fortune, in every way fo bewitching to me, 
that I could not fo much as think of any words what- 
foever, let alone fuch as would be worthy of fuch an 
occafion, wherewith to reply. At laft I faid, " that the 
" thoughts of an honour fo great and undreamt of, as 
" that which his goodnefs had juft difclofed to me a 
" prolpedi of, had fo completely deprived me of utter- 
" ance, that I was literally incapable of anything, fave 
" of wondering at the fortune which was happening to 
" me. That as fuch a compliment, and an elevation, 
" were fo much above, not only my wildeft afpirations, 
" but my merits ; it was only to be acknowledged by 
" the moft refpedtful fervices, and moft dutiful fubmif- 
" fion. That my life would be too fhort to requite 
" them, and all that I could offer was a heart which 
" would be the continual flave of his every wifli. 
" That he did not fo much give a hufband to Made- 
" moifelle, his daughter, as a creature by whom flie 
" would ever be adored as a princefs and honoured as 
" a queen. That he had not fo much felefted a fon- 
" in-law, as a faithful fervant for his houfe, and all 
" whofe conduct fliould be regulated fo as how fooneft 
" to anticipate his lighteft wifli. And that if amid all 
" the vifions of beatitude which he had opened up to 
" me, I could be reafonable enough to fee anywhere 
"a cloud upon the fcene, it would be this— that 
" Mademoifelle de Montmorency would fcarcely be 
« able to bring herfelf, but with a figh, to forego her 
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" claims to the dignity of princefs, which unqueftion- 
" ably it was hers to command, contenting hen'elf with 
" that of fimple lady. And that fooner would I die, 
"and caft to the winds the honour which' M. the 
" Conftable was deftining to me, than caufe to fo fub- 
" lime a lady fo much as a fhadow of difappointment 
" or vexation." 

Having finifhed, and I had been feated on a chair 
clofe to him, I fell upon my knee, and feizing his 
hand, kilTed it ; on which he caught me in his arm§, and 
held me locked for fome time. Prefently, recovering, 
he faid to me, "Let not that diftrefs you. -Before 
" fpeaking to you, I had taken the precaution to found 
" my daughter ; and as I find her in all things, fo did I 
" more efpecially in this, the willing gratifier of the 
" wifhes of her father." Hearing this, MM. d'Efper- 
non and de Roquelaure at once began to commend the 
choice that M. the Confi:able had made in me ; and fay- 
ing muth more in my favour than, I fear, was ftrictly 
true ; as likewise did Zamet, La Cave, du Tillet, 
Girard ; all of whom embraced me, extolling at once 
the difcernment of the Conflable, and my good fortune 
as well. M. the Conftable then told them that it was 
not defirable, for the prefent, to broach the matter ; and 
that it muft remain a fecret till he gave them leave to 
refer to it ; inasmuch as he was not juft then in the 
good graces of the king, on account of his refufing to 
allow M. de Montmorency to marry his daughter, 
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Mademoifelle de Verneuil. They all promifed to keep 
it quiet, as did I as well. He then told me to come and 
fee him in the evening, as Madame d'Engouleme, his 
fifter-in-law, was to be with him ; and he would openly 
fpeak with me before her, as his daughter, of the refo- 
lution which he had taken refpedling us both. This I 
did. And feeing me, taking me to her, he faid to me, 
" My fon, fee a wife whom 1 have long been rearing 
" for you, falute her." And I did fo, kifling her. 
Then he fpoke to her and Madame d'Engouleme, who 
expreffed herfelf in every way fatisfied with the choice 
which her brother had made for her niece. 

On the next day, my mother begged of Madame, 
the Princefs de Conte, to accompany her to Madame 
d'Engouleme's, who, on feeing her, faid, " We two fhall 
" foon be the mothers of our young efpoufed. I know 
" not, Madame, are you or I the happier, at this 
" moment, of the two." From thence fhe went to 
fee M. the Conftable, who told her that the matter 
was not yet to be difclofed, but that the families might 
meet and arrange about the articles and indentures : 
which they did.* * * 

And now the report of my intended marriage began 
to be the theme of every tongue. And the king, out 
of compliment, went the next day to wait on 
Madame d'Engouleme, having first feen the Conftable 
in the forenoon, and to whom he had given the frankeft 
of receptions. He told her, on entering, " that he had 
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" come, as my particular friend, to fee Mademoifelle, 
" her niece, and to rejoice with them both at the 
" thoughts of feeing her fo foon and happily difpofed 
" of;" at the fame time recurring with much kind- 
nefs to me. Well, that very evening M. de Bouillon 
arrived at court ; and no fooner had the king begun 
to found him about the affair of his poft, than he told 
him, that it was that very account which had brought 
him to his Majefty. I paid my refpects to him, as did 
I to the others who were prefent ; but I forgot to 
wait on him the next day, which, I confefs, I ought to 
have done. Even had he not been the nephew of the 
Conftable, it was a refpedl owing to him ; and at all 
this he was naturally nettled. And, befides, he had all 
his life been emulous of M. d'Efpernon, through whofe 
machinations, as he fancied, the match had been made 
up. And fo the next evening, as he was goffiping 
with the king, who, on the preceding one, had feen 
Mademoifelle de Montmorency at the queen's, and 
whom he had found, as, indeed, had everyone, 
divine, he faid to him, " he could not conceal his 
" afi:onifliment, how his Majefty had ever come to 
" allow fuch a woman to marry in the quarter which 
" he did, feeing that M. the Prince was as yet un- 
" provided with a fuitable match ; that it was not 
" defirable to allow him to conneft himfelf out of 
" France ; whilft that in it, no one now remained for 
" him, but her and Mademoifelle du Mayne, whom 
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" he could marry ; that no one who fincerely had his 
" Majefty's interefts at heart would ever counfel him 
" to allow the Prince to be united to the latter, feeing 
" that the dregs of the Ligue were ftill too formidable 
" to permit of their being headed, or flirred by fuch a 
" chief; whilft Mademoifelle de Montmorency would 
" only bring with her alliances already his own, M. 
" the Prince being the nephew of M. the Conflable." 
And fo ended, begging his Majefi:y mofl: humbly to 
weigh the advice which he had given to him, and make 
his own reflediions on it. The king told him that he 
would, and then went to bed. 

The next day the queen began to rehearfe the 
grand ballet which fhe intended to have danced at the 
coming Lent. This was on a 16 of January, 1609. She 
would allow no one to be prefent. However, the king 
went in to fee them praftifmg, taking only with him 
M. Le Grand, and Montefpan, his captain of the guard. 
Seizing the opportunity, the , faid Le Grand, whofe 
manner it ever was to make the mofi: of all novelties, 
and particularly of Mademoifelle de Montmorency, 
who, truly, was worthy of all his admiration, then firft 
infufed into the mind of the king, unhappily, but 
too eafily kindled with fuch fuel, an attachment 
which has fmce led him into fuch lamentable and in- 
extricable troubles and extravagances. And, un- 
luckily, the fame night he was overtaken with an 
attack of the gout, whilft, to make matters worfe, fo 
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was the Conftable, which prevented him from proceed- 
ing to Chantilly, there to celebrate our marriage, as 
had been intended. 

All this time, I was perfecSly fenfible of how ill- 
difpofed M. de Bouillon was towards me ; for he had 
faid to M. de Roquelaure, who repeated it to me after- 
wards, " that M. de BalTompierre was wanting to get 
" his poft of firft gentleman of the chamber, yet he 
" never had had the courtefy to mention the matter to 
" him ; that he alfo wanted to marry his niece ; nor 
" had he ever alluded to that either ; but that he 
" would fee his papers in the fire or ever he fhould 
" have either his place or his niece." And to make 
good his threat, he began at once to put his irons in 
the fire, by propofing to M. the Prince, his marriage 
with Mademoifelle de Montmorency; telling him " that 
" here was an alliance which would connedl him with 
" all the greatefl: houfes in France ; that the relations 
" of a perfon of his quality muft neceffarily become his 
" creatures ; and that on . that account, of itfelf, he 
" fliould profecute fuch a match, even in preference to 
" one of higher pretenfions as to rank ; that if he let 
" that chance flip, he would have to remain fingle all 
" his life, seeing the king would never allow him to 
" choofe out of France ; whilft in it, there remained 
" no one fave Mademoifelle du Mayne, and to her the 
''■ king would never liften." And fo effectually did he 
work him, that at lafl: he confented that he fhould go 

D 
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to M. the Conftable and propofe the matter to him, 
whom, however, I had warned, how M. de Bouillon 
was fworn to upfet and ruin all. But M. the Con- 
ftable told me " not to be alarmed ; that, let what 
" party would be preffed upon him, he would refufe it, 
" intimating that he was too well aware of the malice 
" of M. de Bouillon to allow him to have any fort of 
" afcendancy over him." And fo, when he came to 
him, he received him ruffledly enough, telling him, 
" his daughter was no longer to be had ; a hufband 
" had been found for her already ; that he had, as it 
" was, the honour to be grand-uncle to M. the Prince, 
" and that this was quite fufficient for him." 

Whenever the king had the gout it was our cuftom, 
M. Le Grand to fit up with him on one night, Gram- 
mont another, and me the third, and fo on in rotation. 
And during the night we ufed to read to him out of 
Aftree, which was then all the vogue, or elfe talk or 
otherwife divert him, in the intervals of reft, when 
awake and tortured with his feet. It was cuftomary 
alfo for the princefles to come and fee him ; and of 
them all, Madame d'Engouleme was more in his inti- 
macy than any other. With her he was under no fort 
of reftraint. And whenever Madame d'Engouleme 
turned to any of us, he would entertain her niece, tell- 
ing her, " that he would love her as his own daughter ; 
" that ftie fliould live at the Louvre during the year 
" that I was to fill the oiBce of firft gentleman of the 
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" bedchamber, and that he bid her to tell him frankly, 
" would the match be to her liking ? And if it were 
" not, that he would manage to get her out of it, 
" and marry her to M. the Prince, his own nephew, 
" if fhe pleafed." She told him, " that the match had 
" been of her father's making, and his whole heart was 
" fet upon it ; flie believed that flie both could and 
"would be happy with me." He fubfequently con- 
feffed to me, that it was this admiffion of the lady's 
which determined him to break all, fearful that {he 
might be too fond of me if it proceeded. The night 
following on when this had paffed, it was M. de 
Grammont who fat up with him ; nor had he a 
moment of peace or reft, for love and gout are two 
things, either of which fmgly, let alone when together, 
are wondrous apt to keep a man wakeful. On the 
morning after, he fent for me, towards 8 o'clock, 
by a page-in-waiting. And as foon as I had got to 
hin? he afked me, how it came that I had failed to 
be in attendance on him during the night paft. I told 
him, it had been M. de Grammont's turn, and that 
mine came next. He then told me that he had never 
clofed an eye, and how often he had been thinking of 
me. Then he bid me to kneel on a cufhion by the fide 
of his bed, and next went on to fay how he wifhed me 
well, and was intending to marry me. I, who was 
expefting nothing lefs than what was coming, plumped 
out, " Had it not been for the Conftable's gout, I had 
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" been married already." " Nay, nay," faid he, " but 
" I was thinking of marrying you to Mademoifelle 
" d'Aumalle ; and under fuch conditions I would have 
" been willing to revive the duchy of Aumalle in your 
" favour." On hearing this, I faid, " Surely to good- 
" nefs, Sir, you do not want me to have two wives ? " 
When I had faid this, with a deep figh, he began again, 
" BafTompierre, I want to fay a word to you as to a 
" friend. Not only am I in love with Mademoifelle de 
" Montmorency, but miferably and hopelefsly gone and 
" lofl: with her. If you marry her, and fhe returns your 
"afFediion, I fliall hate you. If fhe returns mine, you 
" will hate me. I befeech you, let not this be the 
" means of deftroying our prefent excellent under- 
" ftanding : of my own nature, I both like you and love 
" you. I am refolved to marry her to my own nephew, 
"the Prince de Conde, and to keep her about my 
" family. To fee her will be at once the confolation 
" and fupport of an old age which ' already is cree^ng 
" faft upon me. I will give along with her to my 
" nephew, who is young, and cares a hundred thoufand 
" times more for the chafe than he does for the ladies, a 
" hundred thoufand ecus to regale himfelf with. And 
" I will not look for any other return from her than 
" fimple refpect and affedtion, nor making any other 
" fort of pretenfion." 

And as he told me all this, I reflefted that, fliould I 
in my anfwer fay, I would not give her up, it would 
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only be a ufelefs indifcretion, feeing he was all-power- 
ful, and his will was law in fuch a matter. So, making 
up my mind to cede the point with as good a grace as I 
was able, I faid to him, " Sir, I have long and ardently 
" longed for one thing, and which at length has come, 
" though at a time and in a form that leaft had I ex- 
" pedied. And that was, that by fome fignal inftance, 
" I might be enabled to fliow to your Majefty,the depth 
" of the fubmiiEon and attachment which I have for 
" him, and how faithfully I am prepared to ferve him. 
" And cartes. Sir, long had I fought, ere I had found a 
'' more convincing opportunity than this — to abandon, 
" without a figh or a prayer, fo illuftrious an alliance, 
" fo perfect a miftrefs, and fo dearly loved by me ; 
" fmce by this pure and frank retirement and refigna- 
" tion which I make, in fome degree I contribute to 
" your Majefty's fatisfaction. Yes, Sir, I give up all my 
" hopes of happinefs, and for ever, and have only now 
" to pray, that this new attachment of your Majesty's 
" may be as fruitful to you of felicity, as it would be of 
" mifery to me ; did not the recolleftion of all your 
" Majefty's content therein outweigh in the balance 
" as well the memory of all the paft with me, as the 
" hope of all that was yet to come." Finding me thus 
ready to meet him in his every wifh, he caught me in 
his arms, and literally wept with emotion, affuring me, 
" that he would make my fortune, as though I were 
" one of his own natural fons ; that he would love me 
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" even more dearly than before ; and, happen what 
" would, he would never fail me ;" adding, " he was 
" well aware of all the worth of my friendlhip, as of the 
" facrifice which I had made." On this, fome of the 
lords and princes coming in, he bid me rife ; firflr faying, 
he would marry me to his coufin, d'Aumalle. But I 
told him plainly that, " though it was perfeflly in his 
" power to unmarry me, marry me elfewhere, that, he 
" never fhould." And fo our dialogue ended. 

Leaving him, I proceeded to dine with M. d'Efpernon, 
and to whom I related what had palTed with the king in 
the morning. To which he anfwered, " It is but a paff- 
" Ing fancy of the king's : it will go as it came, and as 
" has many another. Do not be making yourfelf uneafy. 
" M. the Prince will not be long in divining the real caufe 
" of all this fudden attention on his Majefty's part ; and 
" confequently will waive the honours intended to him." 
And that fuch would be the end of it, he fucceeded in 
perfuading me ; fimply, I fuppofe, becaufe I wifhed it ; 
and from that time I faid not another word to anyone. 

It is certain that, under heaven, a lovelier creature than 
Mademoifelle de Montmorency exifted not ; nor yet of a 
grace more exquifite, or one coming nearer to perfedtion; 
fo, little wonder is it that my heart was all on fire about 
her. But as it was attachment which neceflarily would 
have to end in matrimony, I am afraid it muft be con- 
fefled, that I hardly was fenfible of, or regretted the lofs 
as I fhould. 

It happened one day after dinner that the king was 
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playing at dice, as was his cuftom, at a table which 
had been rolled to the fide of his bed; and in the courfe 
of the evening in came Madame d'Engouleme, with her 
niece, whom he had on purpofe fent for, and with 
whom he was long in deep talk, at the other fide of 
the bed. All this while, I kept my eyes riveted on 
her ; fhe knowing nothing of what paffed between 
myfelf and the king ; nor could I ever have credited 
that fhe was to be won upon fo eafily. Having fpoken 
a moment with the aunt, he turned again to the niece : 
and on Madame d'Engouleme rifing to leave, Made- 
moifelle de Montmorency, at l^afl: as it feemed to me, 
flightly fhrugged her fhoulders as fhe looked at me, as 
much as to fay. You fee what he has been telling me ! 
It is no untruth when I fay, that this little movement, 
to me fo full of meaning, had like to have fplit my 
heart in twain. I could fland it no longer. So feign- 
ing to find my nofe bleeding, I hurried away through 
the chambers and the lobbies. At the back ftairs, the 
valets-de-chambre brought me my coat and hat. My 
flakes I left all lying about ; and Beringhen kept them 
for me ; and M. d'Efpernon's carriage ftanding at the 
door, I made the coachman take me home. I there 
found my valet-de-chambre, with whom I mounted to 
my room, forbidding him to allow to anyone that I was 
within. And there I remained for two days, torment- 
ing myfelf as one pofTefTed ; nor did I once either eat or 
drink or fleep. It was only thought that I had gone 
to the country, as I often made fuch excurfions. At 
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lalt, my valet, fancying that I would either die, ftarve, 
or run out of my fenfes, went and told M. de Praflin, 
who came, and the fame evening carried me to the 
court, who were all in aftonifhment to find me fo 
changed in two fhort days ; fo emaciated, ,pale, and 
altered, that hardly was I longer recognifable. Two 
days after this, M. the Prince having openly declared 
his intention to marry Mademoife.'le de Montmorency, 
meeting me, faid, " M. de Baflbmpierre, I have to alk 
" you to come to my hotel this evening, and thence to 
" accompany me to Madame d'Engouleme's, where I 
" am to pay my refpeits to Mademoifelle de Montmo- 
"rency." I made him a mofl: profound reverence, 
but never a flep did I go. However, not to be idle, 
and in fome degree to confole myfelf for my lofs, I 
amufed myfelf by coming to terms with three ladies, 
whom I had been forced to abandon as long as the 
marriage was in view. One of them was d'Entragues, 
whom I managed to meet at Madame de Sentenay's. 
The other two, I came acrofs by accident, fo that I 
was foon fairly launched again upon the world. 

About the year 1609 my mother retired to Lorraine. 
M. the Prince at length married his miftrefs ; and on 
the morning, as I was with the king, he came to 
me and faid, as he had done to a number prefent, 
'' M. de Baffompierre, I have to beg that you will 
" come here this afternoon, fo as to accompany me to 
" my wedding." The king, who had obferved him 
addreffing me, afked me, "What he had been fay- 
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" ing ? " " Something, Sir," faid I, " that I won't do." 
" And what?" faid he. " He wants me," I rejoined, 
" to be prefent at his wedding. Is he not confiderable 
" enough but what he can go by himfelf ? Can't he 
" get married without me ? Your Majefty may take 
" my word for it, if he is to have no one but me to wait 
" on him, he will have but a fcanty following." To 
this he faid: "It was his wilh that I fhould go." 
On which I faid to him, " that I mofi: humbly muft 
" befeech him not to put fuch a command on me ; for 
'' go I would not. That his Majefty fhould be fatisfied 
" with the fubmiffion which I had already fhown, in re- 
" linquifhing, at his inftance, my own undoubted rights; 
" with having ravifhed from me, as he had, my wife 
" and my content ; without compelling me to be ex- 
" hibited in this way ; as it wer6 led in triumph at a 
" rival's heels." On hearing me, the king, who was 
the kindeft and moft forbearing of mortals, only faid, 
"I fee well, BalTompierre, that you are in a huff"; I 
" am perfeftly certain that you will think better of it, 
" and go, when you refleft that it is my nephew, and 
" the firft prince of the blood who has afked you." 
And with this he left me, and looking for MM. de 
Praflin aijd de Termes, told them " to follow and dine 
" with me, and infift on my going, feeing it was my 
" duty to do fo, and that I was bound as well by the 
" commoneft courtefy." I did fo at laft, on their re- 
monftrance ; but it was with fo ill a grace that I only 
joined the princeffes at the front of my own door, as 
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they.pafled, conducting the bride to the Louvre. * * * 
The ceremony was performed in the gallery of the 
Louvre ; and, out of fheer mifchief, the king kept 
leaning on me the whole time. So that I was necef- 
farily as clofe as well could be to both the prince and 
Mademoifelle. Two days later, I fell fick of a tertian 
ague ; and after that I had had four violent returns ; one 
morning, and I had juft been taking medicine, a Gafcon 
gentleman, named Noe, came to me in bed, and told 
me, " that he wanted to fight with me, as foon as I 
" was up and well." I told him, " that I was always 
" well when matters of that fort had to be attended 
" to." And up I got on the fpot, my phyfick in my 
ftomach, and went to the rendezvous which we had 
agreed on, at BilTeflre, in a thick fog, and with two 
feet of fnow upon the ground. And fcarcely had we 
reached the place, before two Gafcon gentlemen, with 
one named Le Fay, came about us, to arreft us. On 
feeing them, he faid to me, " To another time." But 
I called to him, to get on his horfe ; which he did : 
but fo denfe was the fog, that it was only by hallooing 
that we could, either of us, make out where the other 
was. And as I was making up to him, Carbon, who 
was determined to feparate us, took Noe's horfe in the 
flank, and fairly bore him to the ground. It was awfol 
rilky for us all ; and I had well nigh killed La Graulas, 
miftaking him for Noe. 

At length I went to Gentilly, no longer able to 
endure my medicine. But fcarcely was I there, till 
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Regny, La Feuillade, with fome others came, and 
carried me back, ill as I was, to the court. And as 
there was a ballet to be danced by all the younger 
people, at the arfenal, and at which the king, queen, 
princes and princefles were to be prefent, I did not 
hefitate to go, feeing I was invited, even in the 
wretched Hate I was. I remained there all the night, 
and part of the next day ; and by which I was fo 
weakened, that I almofl: thought it would have coft 
me my life. Nor did I ever once get out of my bed, 
faving only on Mardi-gras ; and that was to go to the 
arfenal, to fee the running at the ring, for the jewel 
which Mademoifelle de Montmorency was to give. I 
did not take any part myfelf, being too feeble to fit 
my horfe. So the king made me to come alongfide of 
him, to help him to entertain the lady. I did my part 
well enough ; but there was fome difputing about a 
favour which he overlooked, and which Dandelot, 
without his obferving, gave to M. le Grand, who wore 
it in his cap, as he ran ; and which I called the king's 
attention to. 

The ballet of the queen was danced on the firft 
Sunday in Lent, and was as well the fineft as the laft 
that fhe ever got up. After it, the king went to 
Fontainebleau, and I remained in Paris; where an affair 
fell out which brought me into fome little fcandal. . . . 
Memoires du Marefchal de Bajfompierre. 




THE FINAL COMBAT BETWEEN DAMP 
ABBOT AND THE LORD DE SAINTRE. 

LL this while [that is, during the wreftling 
of Saintre with the Abbot], the two Squires 
that Saintre had retained about him had 
like to die with grief and fpite, thus to fee 
Madame and Damp Abbot twitting and laughing at 
the Lord de Saintre, than whom, in all the realm of 
France, there lived not, that day, a gallanter gentleman 
or a nobler knight. So, as he was coming away, they 
faid to him, " Our lord, it will be more than human 
" in you, if you forbear to revenge this day's brutality." 
But he only faid to them, " My friends, do not be 
" diftrefling yourfelves. Keep quiet ; never fear, I'll 
" put all this to rights." 

Then the Lord de Saintre, who had now for ever 
extinguifhed in his breaft all love or hope of Madame, 
indignant at fuch treatment from one whom he had fo 
paflionately loved and faithfully ferved, feigning to take 
it all in good part, carried himfelf as though he had not 
in any way taken his defeat to heart. So, good- 
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humouredly, and as if half talking to himfelf, he faid 
to Madame, " Alas, Madame, it is a thoufand pities 
" fuch a man as my Lord Abbot, of fuch a build and 
" ftrength, fhould never have been brought up to 
" the noble fcience of arms. Such a man fhould have 
" been defending the marches of our Lord the King. 
" I much queftion if there are above one or two mep. 
" in all this realm who would dare to meet him in an 
" open field." 

Then Damp Abbot, on hearing fo handfome a tri- 
bute to his prowefs, fcarcely now knowing whether 
he was on his head or his heels, turned another 
great fummerfault, to the no fmall entertainment of 
Madame and the remainder of the company. Then 
he fent for wine and cherries to refrefh them all. 
And while all thefe fine Olympics were going on, 
word was fuddenly brought to the priors, and othef 
more venerable ecclefiaffics of the convent, all about 
the wrefHing, and the taunting- of Madame and of 
Damp Abbot. And as they had long been fufficiently 
fcandalized with Damp Abbot's courfe of life, which 
they well knew to be not only fuch as it were un- 
becoming a churchman to lead, but as it would but 
ill become any other man to lead, they came to the 
conclufion, there and then, that two of their body 
fhould be deputed to Damp Abbot on the part of the 
convent, and who were to expoftulate with him as 
follows : — " Right reverend father in God, and our 
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" very honoured Lord, the priors and adminiftrators 
" of your convent, una voce dicentes, with their moft 
" humble and befeeming duties, accredit us to you, 
" inftru£ling us to apprife you how they have heard 
" with pleafure, that on more than one occafion you 
" have entertained our ever-to-be-redoubted Lady, as 
" well at dinners as at fuppers, as on other occafions ; 
" For all which, feeing that fhe is at once our Lady 
" and our Foundrefs, the convent cannot fufficiently 
" exprefs its obligation to you ; and this the more, that 
" it has been the means of procuring for our poor houfe 
" the honour of the prefence of fuch a Lord as the 
" Lord de Saintre, of whom common rumour fpeaks fo 
" loudly, and whom we believe to ftand moft highly 
" with our Lord the King. But feeing that, owing to 
" fome provocation on your part, this Lord was, as it 
" were, compelled to wreftle with you ; and not only 
" that, but thrown feveral times, and after ridiculed by 
" you ; condudl but 411 becoming any prelate or any 
" churchman, under what referve foever, but, leaft 
" of all, openly,' being a thing forbidden by our rules 
" and ftatutes : for all this, our convent is exceedingly 
" difturbed and diftreffed, and fo we have to pray and 
" befeech of you, that you will endeavour, in fome way 
" or other, to accommodate matters, and that, before 
" he leaves, all caufes of jealoufy may be removed, as 
" well from yourfelf as the convent, in our perfons. 
" And we have to let you know that if any mifchief. 
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" or mifunderftanding whatfoever comes of it, to the 
" damage either of us or of our houfe, we fhall not 
" hold you excufed, but will, on the contrary, lay all 
" the refponfibility to your door. And for this you 
" will be pleafed to pardon us all." 

Damp Abbot, having heard all this fermon, and the 
remonftrance of his convent, replied to them, " Priors, 
" return to your brethren, and tell them that all I did 
"was out of pure frolic and gaiety of heart. Say, 
" they are not to be uneafy, for, before he goes, I will 
" have made it all right." 

And after all this embafTy from the convent had been 
received and difmiffed, wine and cherries began walking 
round again, and every one was merry and jolly to 
their hearts' content. And when they all had drunk. 
Damp Abbot took the Lord de Saintre by the hand, 
and drawing him afide, faid to him : " My Lord de 
" Saintre, once, with God's permiflion, I had the ho- 
" nour of feeing you in my poor hotel, which, if you 
" would deign to accept of it, fhall be yours. And 
" this I had long wifhed for, fo much had I heard 
" of you. And now, as a favour, I have to afk you if 
" you would again, with Madame, confer a like honour 
" on me, and dine with me quietly to-morrow. You 
" will not refufe me, I know : and, indeed, it is a 
" gratification I fhall not readily forget." To which the 
Lord de Saintre anfwered ; " My Lord Abbot, for your 
" firft dinner, and the hearty cheer and reception I 
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" then met with, as fincerely as I can, I thank you. 
" And for your fecond offer of a dinner to-morrow, I 
" do no lefs cheerfully alfo thank you ; and which 
" nothing lefs than fome affairs to be attended to in the 
" good town, and which it would never do to negleft, 
" could poffibly prevent my accepting." 

" Alas," faid Damp Abbot, " I am forry for this. 
" Sir, if I did anything, out of mere thoughtleffnefs and 
" frolic to annoy you, I humbly entreat I may be for- 
" given. Sir, I have one of the beft and handfomeft 
" mules in the kingdom, let who will have the fecond ; 
" I have as noble a falcon, whether for the water, or 
" the wing, as any man alive ; and I have three thou- 
" fand ecus. Sir, befides the king and the pope, there 
"is not the man in Chriftendom, fave yourfelf, to 
" whom I would part with one of them. As humbly 
" as I can, I afk, entreat, and implore that, which you 
" pleafe, of my three offers, you will deign to accept at 
" my hands ; and that you will pardon me, and we may 
" part good friends." 

Having heard him to the end, the Lord de Saintre faid, 
" My Lord Abbot, as for the mule, it is not exaiftly 
" the kind of thing which it is my manner to mount. 
" Your three thoufand ecus, were I in any fort of want 
" of them, believe me, I would not hefitate one fingle 
" half-fecond to take them from you. As regards 
"your beautiful falcon, it is Otherwife. It fhall be 
" accepted, out of a refped to you. I will not, how- 
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" ever, deprive you of it ; ufe it for my fake, and 
" fliould anybody, at any time, ever happen to afk it 
" from you, you have only to tell them, that it is the 
" Lord de Saintre's. One thing, however, in return, 
" I have to hope, and that is, that you will not deny 
" me the firfl: requeft I ever make you." 

" And what is it ? " faid Damp Abbot ; " I am at 
" your fervice : on my honour, if it is in my power, 
" you fhall moft willingly be obeyed." 

" Truth \ " faid the Lord de Saintre. 

" Yes ; on my falvation," faid Damp Abbot. 

Then the Lord de Saintre faid to him, " All I 
" would aflc is the honour of entertaining you and 
" Madame the day after to-morrow at dinner." 

"But that!" faid Damp Abbot. "Then that I 
" can anfwer for at once, for both of us. One thing, 
" however, you muft engage for : there is to be no 
" fort of extravagance." 

Then, the beft friends in the world, and all made up 
and forgotten, the two of them come together to Madame, 
and the Lord de Saintre repeats his prayer. But the 
inftant Madame heard it £he as inflantly demurred, nor 
would fhe liften, for a moment, to anything Saintre could 
fay. Then Damp Abbot took her on one fide, and 
faid to her, " Indeed, Madame, but you muft come. 
" I have undertaken for both of us, and I have given 
" him my word ; and you will get me both into trouble 
" and difgrace, if we fail to keep our word. Befides, 

E 
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" Madame, think of how matters ftand between you 
" and me : our pofition is ticklifti enough. It is the 
" mifchief to make enemies of thefe cocked-up, fpiteful, 
" fneaking rafcals from the Court. One ftiould have 
" a heed of them, as they would of hot iron. And it 
" was for this reafon, Madame, I faid we would go; 
" and you muft really come ; for if we do, he will be 
" conciliated, and all forgotten. Otherwife, he will 
" never forgive me for having thrown him." 

Then Madame, who could neither divert Damp 
Abbot, nor yet refufe him, at laft faid, " Well ; be it, 
" fince you are fo bent on it." 

Then Damp Abbot, in great glee, called the Lord 
de Saintreto him, and faid, " My Lord ; my high and 
" mighty Lady, whom you here fee, merely refufed you, 
" fearing that it might have been your purpofe to offer 
" her fomething altogether too unconfcionable, and oiit 
" of all bounds. This, fhe was wifhing to fpare you. 
" However, I have affured her, that evervthing is to 
" be as modeft as flie could wifh." 

Then the Lord de Saintre faid, " Let us drop cere- 
" mony. To courtiers like ourfelves. Damp Abbot, 
" and Madame, a fine table can be but a poor treat. 
" Now and then, to rough it, is a pleafant change. 
" Something folid if we can ; and a glafs of good wine, 
" at any rate we will manage to provide. I am fure 
'• Madame will not be difficult for once, but will put up 
" with it as if it were better." 
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And when he faid this, the horfes and the cobs were 
at the door. Then Madame and the Lord de Saintre 
thanked Damj) Abbot, and took their leave of him till 
the following day but one. And when they got outfide 
the gate, as hard as ever her horfe could lay foot to the 
ground, Madame and her people made home. And as 
fhe was galloping, from time to time the Lord de Saintre 
would bring his horfe alongfide of Madame's, and fay 
to her, " Ha, Madame, what is it I have done to you ? 
" Is there the man, in this world, who dare affert that 
" I have not loyally ferved you, or loved you with my 
" whole heart ?" 

" Truly, Sir," faid the Lady, " you fliowed as much 
" when you flrrove with Damp Abbot. You will oblige 
" me by troubling me no more about fuch matters, and 
" leaving me to myfelf." 

The Lord de Saintre, who faw, clearly enough, how 
matters now ftood ; and who^ neither wifhed to be re- 
ftored to her good graces, nor would have deigned, even 
at her entreaty, to be again to her what he had been, 
in fpeaking to her, had only wanted to let her fee, that he 
was alive enough to the fcurvy jefi: fhe had put upon him ; 
though of her new attachment, he might fay nothing. 
And when they had got to Madame's hotel, and before 
he was able to alight, Madame faid to him, " Now you 
" may go, my Lord de Saintre, for I have affairs to attend 
" to in doors ; and you have after to-morrow's work 
" before you." 
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So he got his leave to go, with an " Adieu, till after 
" to-morrow." 

Then the Lord de Saintre, whofe head was full 
enough with all the matter of the paft and coming day, 
put fpurs to his horfe, and made ftraight for the town, 
and the quarter where all his people were to be. And in a 
little time he was with them, finding them all waiting 
where he had ordered them to attend him. 

Then he called to him his maitre-d'hotel, and told 
him, that Madame and Damp Abbot were to dine with 
him the next day, and that he was to ufe all the dili- 
gence he could to get together provifions in plenty, and of 
the befi: fort ; and good drink as well for her as all her 
people. And he told him that he was to fettle before- 
hand with the landlord for anything they might have 
fpent, or would have to fpend. And at the fame time, 
he gave him ten ecus for the ufe of the varlets and 
oftlers of the hotel. And he gave orders that in the 
morning, his horfes and his trunks, with the mafs of 
his people, were to leave ; fome ten or twelve only re- 
maining to follow with himfelf. And it was all done. 
And, after that, as foon as he was in his room, he fent 
for his hoft, and faid to him apart ; " Good hoft, can 
" you think of any Gentleman, or citizen of the place, 
"fomething of the build of yonder great Squire;" 
pointing to one of his own people. 

" Yes, my Lord," faid the hoft, " more than one." 

" But have they armour of the beft, I mean the 
" primeft quality ? " faid Saintre. 
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Then he inquired, " Who it was had the beft ? " 
and when he was told, he then afked the hoft, " to be 
" good enough to requeft the perfon named to let the 
" Lord de Saintre fee him." And fo he did. 

And when the cit had come and had made his fcrape 
to the Lord de Saintre, who met him with all the 
civility imaginable, the Lord de Saintre faid to him, 
" Jacques, who in this country has the befl: ftore of 
" armour ? " 

" My Lord," faid he, " many keep it ; but, without 
" vanity, I may fay that I have four or five as complete 
" fuits as any gentleman or townsman of the place." 

" Then, by the Lord Saint Jacques," faid the Lord 
de Saintre, " it redounds to your credit. As you have 
"a fuit, no doubt that fits yourfelf; do you think you 
" could manage to find another would anfwer to yon 
"knight ? " indicating one of his party who was about 
the fame fize with himfelf, Saintre. 

" My Lord," faid he, " I can fupply you ; and they 
" fhall be such as you will in every way be fatisfied 
" with. But what fort of helmets will you have ? " 

" Jacques, my brother," faid the Lord de Saintre, 
" I want them not too heavy ; and two axes and 
" daggers mufl: be with them : and all alike ; and 
" make yourfelf eafy about them ; you fhall be no lofer 
" by your bargain." 

" Lofe ! what an idea !" faid Jacques, who could 
now fcarce contain himfelf, fo flattered was he to be 
in the prefence of the Lord de Saintre. " There is 
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" nothing I have that is not at your fervice. But when 
" muft you have them ? " 

" Why, I fliould like them at once," faid the Lord 
de Saintre, " but you muft bring them in a bag or a 
" trunk, for I would not wifli anyone to fee them 
" coming." 

Then, as quickly as he could, Jacques went to his 
home, and brought, quietly, the two fuits, all fine and 
furbiflied up, and the two axes and the daggers ; and 
to fee them, the Lord de Saintre was well fatisfied. 
And when that night was paffed, and the next day 
come, and the Lord de Saintre had heard mafs, and 
fent away all his baggage and his people faving only 
twelve ; and had feen the tables laid, and that all would 
be ready by his return, he got upon his horfe, followed 
by all his company, and fet out to meet and efcort 
Madame. And when he had got about half way to 
her hotel, he met Madame and Damp Abbot in the 
fields. And when they were about to , interchange 
their mutual falutations, Damp Abbot commenced and 
faid, " Halt, there, my Lord de Saintre ! Speak of the 
" wolf, and you will fee his tail or his ears. My Lord 
" de Saintre, did you not hear our horns ? " 

" I hardly know, really," faid he. " I rather thought 
" you would have been coming by the road. But have 
" you breakfafted, Madame, and you, my Lord Abbot ?" 

" We have," faid Madame ; " to keep out the fog, 
" we took a fnatch, with a little ypocras, and a la 
" poudre de due." 
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" You certainly did right, Madame," faid he, " and 
" you too, my Lord Abbot." 

And fo chatting, they all continued together ; 
Madame, however, always addreffing herfelf to Damp 
Abbot. Then the Lord de Saintre, feeing that he 
might as well be talking to the winds, reining in his 
horfe, fell alongfide of Madame Jehanne, thinking to enter 
into converfation with her. But flie only told him, " that 
" for the prefent, {he could difpenfe with his civilities." 

Then he went to Madame Katherine, then to 
Madame Ifabelle ; from each of whom he met with a 
like reception ; for they had all been forbidden to fhow 
him any attention. Then he pricked on again to 
Madame and to Damp Abbot ; and in a {sw minutes 
after, they had all gotten to his lodgings. 

Then the Lord de Saintre took Madame's arm, and 
conduiSed her into her chamber, her and her women ; 
and then he led Damp Abbot into another. And when 
they were in their feveral chambers, readying them- 
felves, he told his maitre-d'hotel, that as foon as he 
faw them all at table, he was, that inftant, to have all 
the horfes faddled, and all his people booted, and ready 
fo to ftart at a moment's notice. And when the diflies 
were laid ; and, to be brief, Madame and Damp Abbot 
had wafhed their hands, then he placed Damp Abbot, 
as Prelate, at the head of the table ; and Madame, who 
could never be prevailed upon to be far from him, 
next. Then, the others he put at the end. But for 
all they could fay, or do, he would never confent to be 
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feated ; but, with his napkin on his arm, kept going 
about, helping, firft one, then another ; now to this 
difh, now to that ; with plenty of good wine between. 

Why need I dwell on it any more ? Damp Abbot 
was fo taken with the condefcenfion and forgivingnefs 
of the Lord de Saintre, that it would be impoiEble for 
any one to be more. And prefently, when all their 
tubs began to be well filled, and their tripes well lined 
and larded, the Lord de Saintre, as if careleffly, afked 
Damp Abbot, " Had he ever had on armour ? " 

" Never in my life ! " faid Damp Abbot. 

" Hey, God," faid the Lord de Saintre, " but it 
" would become you, too ! what fay you, Madame, 
" would it not ? " 

" Damp Abbot would look well in anything," 
faid Madame ; " and for that matter, though , fome 
" people might think it a good joke, I confefs I can 
" fee nothing fo very ridiculous about it." 

" Madame," faid the Lord de Saintre, " who is there 
" joking here ? I repeat again what I faid before : I 
" have rarely feen the man who, in my opinion, 
" armed, would appear to more advantage than would 
« Damp Abbot." 

And with this, he called to Peronnet, of his bed- 
chamber, defiring him " to do as he had told him." 
Then Peronnet brought in two boards, and laid them 
on treflels, at the foot of the room ; and then he put on 
one of them the larger and more gaudy fuit ; without, 
however, either axe or dagger. 
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And when Damp' Abbot faw this beautiful and 
poliftied harnefs, and heard it fo admired, he began to 
be deUghted in his heart ; for, furely, thought he, the 
Lord de Saintre, out of his good-nature, is going to 
give it to me ; and it was for no other purpofe that he 
invited me. So he made up his mind, within himfelf, 
that if afked to put it on, he would do it at once, 
without making any fort of difficulty about it. And 
then to {how him how much he was taken with it, and 
how deeply he felt his kindnefs, he began loudly to 
exprefs his admiration. 

Then faid the Lord de Saintre to him, trivially, 
" Since it feems to take your fancy, if by any chance it 
" fits you, I am fure you are very welcome to it." 

" Earneft?"faid Damp Abbot ; " then, for the love of 
" Madame, I will neither eat nor drink till I have let 
" you fee me in it ! " 

Then they all began to cry out, " Away with the 
" tables ; we have eat twice too much already ! " 

Then Damp Abbot, now in his glory, ftripped him- 
felf to his doublet. 

Then the Lord de Saintre, a mallet in his one hand, 
with the rivets in the other, coming to him, and help- 
ing him on with the various pieces ; having put the 
helmet on his head, made Damp Abbot all found and 
tight. Next he handed to him a pair of gauntlets. And 
when Damp Abbot found himfelf thus all armed, he 
began to turn himfelf, firft this way, then that ; then he 
would ftick his hands upon his hips, all the while 
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inquiring of Madame and her women, " What think you 
" now of your monk, in his new role of Knight ? Is 
" he not worth looking at, eh ? " 

" Monk," faid Madame, " fuch men are rarely 
" feen." 

" Hey, God," faid then Damp Abbot, « if I now had 
" but an axe in my hand, and any one had a mind to 
" fettle an account, or pick a quarrel with me ! " 
Then, as a good jeft, he faid to Madame, " Troth, 
" Madame, this fame furplice is a trifle heavier than 
" the one in which Damp Abbot ufually officiates 
" of a Sunday. However, fince I have won it, I will 
" keep it." But as he was faying this, the Lord de 
Saintre, interrupting him, faid to him, " Stay, my 
" friend, not fo faft ; you have not won it yet : in a 
" minute or two, however, you fhall." Then he had 
the other harnefs brought in, and inftantly began putting 
it on. And when Madame had taken more fully in 
what the Lord de Saintre had juft faid, and faw him 
hurrying himfelf into the other armour, fhe began to 
be uneafy as to what was like to come of it ; fo fhe faid 
to him, " My Lord de Saintre, what is it you are 
" about ? " 

" Madame," faid he, as foon as he was ready, " you 
" will fee prefently." 

" Will fee ! " cried Madame ; " Sir coward, and 
" are you then going to attack a prieft ? " 

Without fo much as anfwering her, the Lord de 
Saintre, who was now fully armed, turning to his 
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people, faid, " Look well to the door, and fee that 
" neither man nor woman enters in or paffes out." 
Then he ordered Madame, and the other Ladies, and 
the monks prefent to withdraw, all of them, to the foot 
of the room, telling them, " that the man or the woman 
" of the lot of them that budged from thence, but the 
" tenth part of an inch, he would cleave them from 
" the jaws to the hips." 

Then might you have heard them curfe the hour 
they had ever fet their foot in that hall. Then coming 
to Madame, he faid to her, " Madame, of your own 
" accord, and without any manner of difficulty, you 
" condefcended to be judge in the affair, the other day, 
" between Damp Abbot and myfelf ; fo, in return, I 
" have now to beg and entreat of you, as humbly as I 
" can, that you will deign again to be as much of another 
" fort of a tufTel, and one in which I happen to be 
" fomewhat more of an adept. And I have to hope, 
" Madame, that you will be on my fide, and fecond 
" my propofal to Damp Abbot." 

" What propofal ? " faid Madame. " Any infult 
" offered to him, I fhall take as offered to myfelf. He 
" is under my protection." 

Then the Lord de Saintre turned to Damp Abbot, 
and faid to him, " Damp Abbot, at Madame's requefl, 
" and yours, .1 wreflled with you two times, and each 
" time was thrown, as more than one aching bone this 
" moment reminds me ; nor, for anything I could 
" entreat or urge, would one or other of you liflen to 
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" reafon. There was nothing for it, but I muft go 
" through with it. So now I beg and require of you, 
" and for the fake of the Lady whom you have fo faith- 
" fully loved, that you and I may try a fell at the fort 
" of combat which I have been taught to wage." 

" Ha, my Lord de Saintre," faid Damp Abbot, " I 
" never could do any thing in armour." 

" Poflible," faid the Lord de Saintre : " however, 
" you can do at leaft as I ' did, you can try : you fliall 
" go through with it, or through that window, at your 
" choice." 

Then faid Madame, now trembling before the 
fearful fternnefs of the Lord de Saintre, " Lord de 
" Saintre, we will and command you, under the 
" penalty of incurring our higheft indignation, this 
" moment to difarm ; as alfo Damp Abbot. And if 
" you do not, we will publifh you everywhere for a 
" coward and vindictive, and we will take very effeft- 
" ive meafures befides to fee you requited for this day's 
" liberties." 

And when the Lord de Saintre faw himfelf thus 
vilified and menaced, and all out of her partiality and 
regard for Damp Abbot, turning and looking upon her, 
he cried aloud before them all, " O falfe and difloyal 
" traitrefs, as you are ; and this to me : I who have 
" fo long and faithfully loved and ferved you ; ay, as 
" never woman yet was loved or ferved of man ! and 
" now for this whorefon monk I am caft off; yourfelf 
" debafed, defiled, difhonoured, and difgraced ! And 
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" in order that you may carry in your recollecStion, and 
" to your dying day, what it is to trifle with and to 
" roufe the anger of the Lord de Saintre, I will make 
" of you both examples, and you firft, fuch as fhall be 
" well remembered, and to all time, of all fuch apoftate 
" dogs and bit — s." With that, raifing one hand, he 
feized her by the hair of her head, and with the other 
was about to fmite her on the face ; but fuddenly he 
curbed himfelf, recalling to his mind all the many kind- 
neffes, on a time, he had received from her ; and that, 
befides, it was not to be defended. Then releafing her 
from his grafp, he let her fall upon the form ; now 
crying, and well nigh dead with agony, and fhame, and 
fright. Then he called to his people to bring in the 
two axes and the two daggers which he had had pre- 
pared. And when they were brought, he ordered them 
to hand them to Damp Abbot to make his choice. 
Then coming towards him, he faid to him, " Damp 
" Abbot, Damp Abbot, bethink you now of all the 
" injuries you that day heaped in my prefence, on 
" Knights and Squires ; Knights and Squires whofe 
" days and nights are fpent in arms, and all whofe 
" thoughts are virtue and are honour ; for now the hour 
" of vengeance is at hand ! " With that he clofed his 
vizor ; fiercely bidding his people to do the like with 
Damp Abbot's. And then he went up to him ; and 
when Damp Abbot faw that there was no poflible 
efcape for him ; but that, will he, nil he, he was in for 
it ; now furious and defperate, he raifed his axe, and 
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rufhing on him, brought it down with fuch a force, 
that, had it lighted on Saintre, infallibly it had knoclced 
him down, or killed him out of hand, for he was by 
much the ftronger, as well as the heavier and bigger of 
the two. And this would have been what would have 
pleafed Madame well. But, by the grace of God, and 
thanks to all the experience he had had in every kind 
of fray, he managed to evade it. And a moment after, 
thrufting his axe under a plait in Damp Abbot's 
armour, he carried him before him right up to the 
bench whereon Madame was lying. Then he tumbled 
him over it. Damp Abbot falling with fuch a' crafli 
that fare they all thought the whole place was coming 
in about their ears. Then when Damp Abbot faw 
himfelf down, he began to cry, " Mercy, mercy, 
" Madame ! Ah, my Lord de Saintre, for God's fake, 
" mercv ! " 

Now the Lord de Saintre, mad with all the provo- 
cation he had received, and all the infamies and infults 
you have heard were heaped upon him, had determined, 
in his own mind, to make an end, for good and all, of 
Damp Abbot. And to this purpofe he had raifed his 
arm, when fuddenly remembering the ever-blefled words 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, where he fays in Deuter- 
onomy, in the Old Teftament, and the fixth book of 
the Bible : ^icumque fuderit sanguinem humanum^ fun- 
detur sanguis illius ; and with them, fo many other touch- 
ing entreaties, remonftrances, fupplications, inftances ; 
and which, by his own example, he had illuftrated, the 
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Lord de Saintre relented and refolved to fpare him. How- 
ever, as a juft vengeance, and as it were in obedience to 
the divine injunction, which, by reafon of Damp Abbot's 
manifeft and crying fins, had permitted him to have the 
better ; throwing his axe from him, and taking his 
dagger in his hand, and opening Damp Abbot's vizor, 
he faid to him, " Damp Abbot, Damp Abbot, allow you 
" now, be God a juft judge, or be He not ; when, not 
" all your arrogance, nor all your might, nor all your in- 
" folence, nor all your menaces, have been able to 
" fave you from this day's difgrace ; ay, and before the 
" face of her, too, in whom was all your confidence ; 
" and to curry whofe fmiles you have fo bafely lied, 
" and reviled knights and squires and their order. And 
" for this, your lying tongue is now about to pay its for- 
" feit." With that, he fplit his tongue in two ; and 
having driven firft his dagger home through either 
cheek, he then left him, ere he went, enquiring of him 
however, " Damp Abbot, have you not now well and 
" honourably won your harnefs ? " Then he had it takeh 
off him ; and when they were both unarmed, and he 
saw Madame with her hair all about her, and her 
clothes all difordered, lying on the floor, he faid to hpr, 
" Adieu, Madame, of women falfeft ! " And as he was 
faying this, he looked, and fpied about her waifl- a belt 
of fatin, blue, and edged round with gold. And when 
he faw it, he ripped it from her with his knife, faying 
to her, " How, Madame ! and have you then the 
" afiTurance to fhow yourfelf in fuch a colour ? Blue is 
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"■ the emblem of faithfulnefs. Ill befeems it fuch as 
" you ; you {hall no more of it." Then rolling it up 
he put it in his pocket. This done, he advanced to the 
ladies and gentlewomen, with the monks and attend- 
ants, who were by this all huddled up together in the 
fartheft corner, fhivering and fliaking like a lot of 
fheep ; piping, and half dead with fright ; and faid to 
them, " You have been witnefs to everything that has 
" been faid and done, in all this unhappy matter ; and 
" into which, to my infinite regret, I have been forced. 
" And for all the annoyance, and, I fear, fright I have 
" caufed you, I do entreat I may be pardoned. And 
" now God be with you all." Then they opened the 
door for him, and he went down flairs, prefently faying 
to the hoft, " Should Damp Abbot care to keep the larger 
" harnefs, he is to have it. But the fmaller, and the 
" two axes and daggers, you will return to Jacques, and 
" tell him to let me fee him fpeedily. Good hoft, have 
" you been fatisfied ? " And as he faid this he got 
upon his horfe, and fetting fpurs to him, called, as he 
vanifhed, to his hoft, " Adieu, mine own hoft ! " And 
now I will fay no more of him, as he went ftraight to 
the Court ; but will tell you of Madame and of Damp 
Abbot, and of all their people, who, you need hardly 
be told, were not a little difturbed when they came to 
underftand more diftincElly the nature of all that hap- 
pened to Madame and to Damp Abbot. 

Le Roman de Jehan de Saintre. 



DEATH OF THE COUNT DE BUREN. 




HE Count de Buren died at Bruflels, 
making, at his departure, the moft un- 
paralleled exit of which the world hath 
ever heard tell ; and which muft, to all 
time, atteft him to have been a man of a moft un- 
bounded heart and ftomachr This Knight of the 
Golden Fleece, finding himfelf to be fuddenly dis- 
ordered in his bed, whether fuch diforder were to be 
attributed to fome cafual excefs, which in his cups had 
been perpetrated, when caroufing, after the manner of 
his country, with the captains ; or to the decay or cor- 
ruption of his vitals, or to whatever elfe it might be, 
bid inquire for Andrew de Vefalius, then chief phy- 
fician to the Emperor Charles the Fifth. Which 
Vefalius being quickly by his fide, had no fooner, upon 
application to his pulfe, which he found to be flicker- 
ing, afcertained the cafe to be mortal,, than he very 

F 
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roundly told him ; fuppofing himfelf not to be deceived 
by the rules of his art, in another five or fix hours at 
moft, he, the Count, would be a dead man ; and that 
therefore he had to counfel him, as his very true 
friend, and that as fpeedily as might be, to fet his houfe 
in order, and to think upon his latter end. All which 
overtook him as Vefalius had foretold ; and by which 
his prognoftication, he became the means of enabling 
this Count to enafl: the nobleft tragedy which ever 
hath been performed upon fuch a ftage fince kings 
have worn their crowns. For the Count, not one jot 
amazed with the nature of the intelligence, di^atched 
incontinent for two of his neareft fi-iends, the Bilhop 
of Arras, fince Cardinal de Grenville, his brother by 
adoption ; and the Count d'Arembourg, his brother in 
arms ; that he might not be denied the fatisfeaion of 
wifliing them a laft farewell. Now was the will of 
the dying man expreffed, confeffion received, and the 
laft rites of the church to the departing adminiftered; 
and all, or ever the aUotted fands had fled. By this, 
determining to rife, he had brought to him, of all 
which his wardrobe could afFord, apparel the moft 
feftuous, gorgeous and fuperb. In thefe arrayed, he 
caufed himfelf to be armed from head to foot, even to 
his fpurs, in the very choiceft of his armour, and with 
them were aflbmed the mantle and the collar of his 
order. Then placing his fword upon his thigh, and a 
cap a la Polaque, which, to every covering, he preferred, 
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upon his head ; he had himfelf, thus haughtily capa- 
rifoned, to be carried into his hall of ftate, and where 
were aflembled the colonels of the lanfquenets, many- 
nobles, captains, and gentlemen, as well of Spain as 
of Flanders, defiring once more that they might fee 
him ; for already it was cried throughout the town, that 
in another hour their mafter was a gone man. Thus 
planted in his chair, and upon the dias of his hall, be- 
fore him lying his gauntlets, his head-piece with its 
plumage and its creft, he required of his brothers by 
adoption, that they would call before him, as well his 
houfehold as his captains, that he might give them his 
laft adieu. Then paffed there before him, fuccefEvely, 
in an agony, and on their knees, the gentlemen in 
waiting, valets, pages, grooms, laquays, porters and 
others ; to each of whom he fpoke a kind and a cha- 
ritable word ; recommending now this one, now that, 
to Monfieur d' Arras, to be compenfated, each accord- 
ing to his feveral defert ; gratifying this one with an 
horfe, that, a mule ; beftowing now an hawk, now a 
hound, or again, a change of attire ; noticing all, even 
to a poor blear-eyed hunchback of a falconer, unfa- 
voury and in tatters, and who durft not fo much as 
difcover himfelf, fo wretched was his plight. For no 
fboner did the Count perceive him to be behind the 
others, even broken with anguifh and in tears, than he 
bade him come to him that he might comfort him j 
curioufly demanding of him touching the promife of 
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this or of that bird with which he were then encharged. 
Then turning himfelf, and looking upon the Bifhop of 
Arras, he faid, My brother, I recommend to you this, 
my falconer, and have to requeft that he fliall be fo 
remembered in my teftament, that for the remainder 
of his days he may eat of my bread. Alas, the poor 
little man has well ferved me, as did he my father be- 
fore me, and for all which he has been, God knows, 
but too forely retributed ! On this no man could more 
contain himfelf; to fee, on the part of fo great a lord, 
iiich condefcenllon toward fo mean a perfon. Then 
having bidden a laft farewell to all his captains, his 
houfehold and retainers, each man being taken by the 
hand, he called for the mighty bowl from which he was 
wont to quaff, when, in the feafons of his joy, he 
would pledge his compeers, captains ; and from it drank, 
ftanding, on either fide fupported by his gentlemen, to 
the emperor's, his mailer's health ; exprefling the very 
deepeft fenfe of all the obligations which he was under 
to him. After this he made a fine harangue, enlarging 
upon all the aftions of his life, and all the diftinftions 
that he had received from the emperor; urging 
among other things, how he had never placed his legs 
beneath the mahogany of a protefl:ant prince, or turned 
his face from his mafl:er, however, or by whom foli- 
cited. Then having gulped (beut le vin de I'eftrier et 
de la mort) the ftirrup cup of this, his journey to the 
realms of death, he handed the infignia of the Golden 
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Fleece to the Count D'Arembourg, to be by him re- 
ftored to the emperor. At laft, finding his hour to be 
at hand, he haftily took his leave of the Bifhop and 
the Count, thanking them both moft touchingly for 
all thofe very true offices of friendfhip wrhich they had 
performed for him in the article of death, and for 
having supported him in this, the laft great cataftrophe 
of his life. Again, a final leave was taken of all the 
company and captains prefent. Then turning, and 
perceiving Monfieur de Vefalius to be behind him, he 
called him to him, and embracing him, thanked him 
for the timely advertifement vi^hich he had given him. 
Finally failing, he faid. Carry me to my bed ; and no 
fooner w^as he there depofited, than he expired in the 
arms of his fupporters. 

Thus fuperbly accoutred departed this great warrior, 
after the manner of thofe Roman fenators, cenfbrs, dic- 
tators, ediles, confuls, captains, princes ; who, enveloped 
in their martial and triumphal robes, and planted in 
their curules, abided, and on the public place, the ap- 
proach of Brennus and his Gauls, and of whom they 
were gazed upon, as an aflTembly of the gods, till by 
adventure they proved to be but men ; and by whom 
they were barbaroufly immolated. In the fame right 
and royal manner would that brave queen, Mary 
Stuart of Scotland, die ; marching to death, and to 
the block in the proudeft of her yet attire ; thereby . 
fhewing a ftomach and a magnanimity worthy of her- 
f 3 
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felf, and what fhe was — a queen of Scotland and of 
France. In like fort fhould depart all the great ones 
of the earth, when they too find their hour to be at 
hand, nor die in feathers like a duck. Here I clearly 
fpeak of thofe to whom it is not given to fall upon the 
field of battle, under the eye of their princes or their 
captains ; a notable death, certainly ; not only befit- 
ting the dignity of fo great a captain, but to be trans- 
ferred unto tapeftry, that the hanging thereof for ever 
in the eyes of princes and of kings, might them incite 
alike to fuch, fo memorable an end. As much to Don 
Juan of Auftriawas denied. But that which furprifal 
precluded to him when living, was performed, departed, 
upon his corfe. For, in fight of all the army, and be- 
fore Namur, he was borne, dead, and in all his ar- 
mour ; fo fumptuoufly arrayed that the very buckles 
of his flioes were eftimated at upwards of five thoufand 
ducats. All this I learned myfelf when in Flanders ; 
where, to this day, great and fmall fpeak of the death 
of that famous lord, the Count de Buren ; and the 
memory of which, from among men, fhould never be 
permitted to perifli. — Brant6me — Hommes Illujlres. 





A GRAND, AND A SUBLIME 
APOSTROPHE.* 




HO is this gentle knight, engendered amid 
the ftrife, brought forth upon the field; 
fuckled in a tent ; cradled in a fhield ; 
fwathed in the hide, and built up of the 
flefh of lions ? Who, who is he in whom are met, 
the lynx's eye, the dragon's fi-ont, the lion's heart, the 
wild boar's briftling ire, the tiger's vengeful fpite ? 
Who is he, intoxicate amid the fight, yet flumbers to 
the pealings, the thunderings of the ftorm ? Who is 
he, the whirlwind of the fray w:ill pierce, his foe efpy, 
as the falcon her prey through the mifts of the morn : 
as the lightning the oak, rip the man, rip the fteed ; or 
tumbled, them powder, as the grift of the mill ? Who 
is he, who fooner than to rot his days in peace, will 
traverfe, not the Rhone, but Albion's wintry waves ; 

' See note B, at the end. 
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or, needs be, fcale the rugged Jura's heights ? Is he 
on the field of battle — as the chafF to the wind, feud 
the foemen before \ Doth he tilt — not foot to ftirrup 
will he deign to put ; yet horfeman and horfe will he 
pin to the dufl: ; buckler and helmet e'en cleave to the 
midft. There is no one thing can avail before him ; 
nor fhield, nor buckler, bafenet, lance, nor coat of mail. 
Of the noflril the fume, the fteed as he galps ; the 
groan, the gafh, the prey ; the battered fliield, the 
fhivered lance ; thefe, thefe are the fights his foul doth 
gloat upon. Alone, on foot, it is his delight to fcale the 
mountain ; forefts to prowl ; to grapple with the bear, 
to rend the lion, and to take the flag. His helmet is 
never from his head ; his pillow when he refts. All he 
has, it is but largefs. — Fabliaux ou Contes du XII et 
XIII Slides. 
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A VERY OUAINT, CURIOUS 



PLEASANT PARALLEL. 




BOUT this time there was drawn, (as 
well do I remember,) a parallel betwixt 
the fortune of this great emperor (Charles 
V.) and that of ancient Rome, fhow- 
ing them to be of fome little parity. For even as this 
great city, the moft triumphant of five parts of earth, 
after all the glory which had attended her from her very 
foundation to the times of Conftantine ; after having 
been the feat of emperors and of kings who had pofi- 
tively gorged her with fpoils, with trophies, and with 
triumphs ; adorned her with monuments, with every 
precious thing ; after having caufed to tremble earth's 
moft glorious provinces ; planted herfelf, as a luminary, 
in the heart of that Italy, itfelf the centre, backbone of 
the univerfe : after having caufed to run her blood, as 
from a ciftern, and in her very ftreets — yet after all 
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this, I fay, did flie, her heyday paft ; having caft, and 
behind her, all her pomps, her vanities, unfatisfying joys, 
betake herfelf to a calm, a tranquil, an holy and fincere 
repentance ; receiving as her confeflbr, and into her . 
bofom, the holy and moft fpiritual Father, in whofe 
guidance, and in whofe obedience, to pafs her yet 
remaining days : thus to finifli as Ihe had begun — the 
fold of a fhepherd. 

So was it with this Charles, fo many times renowned j 
who, after having affronted all the kings, his neighbour 
ftates ; carried devaftation throughout the length and 
breadth of Chriftendom ; annihilated fo many armies ; 
fent to their account whole millions of his fpecies ; 
poured blood, as water, upon every fea and every land ; 
taken for his prifoners a pope and a king of France ; 
triumphed over them ; finding that there was nothing 
further left for him to do, retired alfo, and withdrew 
himfelf into the bofom of the church ; as well to put 
in practice, by fuch a metamorphofe, her ordinances, as 
the old proverb, de mogo diabolo viejo hermintano : — " Of 
your young devil comes your old faint." — Brant6me 
— Hommes Illujires. 




THE VOW OF THE HERON. 




N the year of the incarnation, 1338 ; the 
year in its decline ; when glad birds ceafe 
to warble on the trees ; the vine had 
ripened; the leaf was withering, quick 
ready to its fall; Edward HI. held at London, in 
his palace of marble, a fovereign court to all his peers, 
lords, knights, dukes, princes, paladins ; ladies, damfels, 
vaflals. His air was diftract and moody ; his head was 
doubled to his breaft. With Louis he was well ; he 
was at peace. They were kinfmen ; he was his friend. 
He neither wifhed him,, nor he thought him wrong. 
No; his thoughts were the thoughts of love. But 
when fortune turns, well I divine, turn muft we too. 
Venom inftilled will work its fpite. For through 
Robert d'Artois came, as you fliall hear, a war, which 
yet may rue the child unborn ; which many a knight 
has fent to his account ; woman left hufbandlefs. 
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child fatherlefs ; good feaman fwamped ; caftle razed ; 
town, church, village, hamlet burnt. And Jefu only 
knoweth how all is yet to end, if forth he putteth not 
his hand. 

Though iflue of the fleur-de-lys, Robert was a 
baniflied man, Flanders, Namur, Auvergne were 
clofed to him. Shelter he was forbidden. Louis 
willed it. Edward alone, of all his neighbours, was 
powerful enough to fcreen him from his vengeance. 
Wearied of his exile, and to diftradl him of his cares, 
Robert, as you may fuppofe, was ever at the chafe. 
A falcon on his fift, he rode upon the marfhes. But 
before he had time to cafl: her off; a quarry in the Iky; 
the bird of itfelf efcaping from him, prefently returned, 
a heron in her talons. Robert, indignant at the fight 
of fuch a prey, for the moment was difcountenanced. 
But quick recovering himfelf, and having for a little re- 
flefted. Ha, my bird, he faid, for this I thank thee : this 
will I turn to my account. And with that he detaches 
the heron, and calling to him his gentlemen, gave them 
in charge to fee that it were properly plucked, dreffed 
and fluffed for the table. Then placing it between 
two filver difhes ; accompanied by two noble damfels, 
two minftrels and a guitar, he boldly entered into the 
hall of banquet, crying as he went. Space, fpace ; back, 
ye fcoundrel varlets, back ; way for the doughty 
champions whom love and gallantry affemble to the 
feaft. Here is your proper food, ye gallants, fine ! 
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Here, Sire, I have a heron, which this day my falcon 
took. No meat, my faith, for cowards, this ! It is 
the moft cowardous of all the birds that float ; the 
craveneft of the feathered tribe ; for let it but fpy its 
very fliadow and it quakes. And fo. Sir, as is but 
meet, to the craveneft of the human race I now pre- 
fent it. To Edward I give it ; the difmherited of France ; 
right iffue of the_/?««r de lys ; who for his daftardlinefs 
has forfeited a crown, is allowing it to pafs from his 
lineage, as had this carrion heron had it been born but 
England's king ! Furious and indignant at fuch an 
affront, the monarch trembled with very rage and 
vexation ; and rifing fwore, Coward I have been called ; 
coward let me be feen. For by the great God of 
paradife, and by his gentle mother, or ever fix years 
have pafsed, I fhall have defied this King of St. Denis ; * 
and I fhall have crofl'ed the feas, I and my fubjefts. 
Though he be ten to one ; let him not think for that to 
take away my birthright. What, and if I did do him 
homage ? It was becaufe I was a brat, and knew no 
better. It is not worth a ftraw. And I fwear by 
St. George, St. Denis, that never fince the times of 
Heftor, Achilles; the great Alexander, conqueror of fo 
many realms ; has fuch a raid been run in France, as, 
with the help of God, I propofe to make. When 
Robert heard this, he was enchanted, and fmiling 
malignly to himfelf, he faid : Thanks to thee, my 

' See note C, at the end. 
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falcon, this day I am a reftored man. And for this I 
praife the God of paradife. Is it not an infamy that I 
fhould be banifhed from this noble France, fo dear; 
my kindred, my children, and my wife ? He is my 
brother-in4aw ; yet has he not ftuck to imprifon my 
children and my wife. But, let it pleafe to Jefu Chrift, 
and, or ever I die, I fhall fo return to the prefence of 
this King of France, whofe cry is Monjoie, St. Denis^ 
that to his dying hour he fliall remember it. I was of 
his counfel, and well did I ferve him ; yet thus are 
fervants furthered ! With that, taking the fdver diflies, 
the harpers with the guitar and the viols following ; the 
two noble damfels finging as they went, Pm away to the 
greenwood; 'tis love that me calk, he next traverfes the 
hall, and addrefles himfelf to the Earl of Salifbury; telling 
him, that it was for him, as at once the moft amorous, 
and the moft valiant in all that affembly to fet the ex- 
ample to the remainder ; and that in the name of Jefii 
Chrift, the maker and upholder of the univerfe, he had 
to entreat of him, as Edward, to regifter his oath. With 
all my heart, faid Salift)ury, turning to the daughter of 
the Earl of Derby, by whom he was fitting, and of 
whom he was paflionately enamoured. Ha, never 
need I hope again to find an infpiration as the bright 
eyes of this fair one whofe fetters I fhall always vaunt 
to wear ! Were but the Virgin among us; let her dofF 
her divinity, and, by heaven,^ fhe were not a fairer ! 
As an only favour, all I would now afk of her, who fo 
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often has denied me more, is, that fhe will but deign 
to lend me the tip of her delicate finger, and that fhe 
will condefcend to make it the inftrument wherewith 
to feal my right eye, fo that it ftiall remain entirely 
fliut. Inftead of one finger fhe gave him two, and fo 
effe£lually clofed his eye, that farther ufe of it he had 
none. He then faid, Fair one, is it clofed ? Yes, 
certainly, faid fhe, and with that withdrew her hand. 
On this he fwore by God, and by His holy mother, 
that never again fhould that eye be opened, for hail, 
for blafl:, for rain, or for florm, till o'er the plains of 
France he had fcattered fire, fword, havoc and devaf- 
tation. Nor, in fa6t, during the entire duration of the 
war, was the earl ever once feen to open his eye ; and 
the whole army, witnefs of his exploits, was no lefs so 
of the exa£i:itude with which he performed his vow. The 
Count d'Artois, to confirm him flill more in his refolu- 
tion, addrelTes himfelf to the lady, fbliciting her, too, to 
deign to be a participator in the vows of the heron. 
Readily, faid fhe, and with that fhe (wore by the God 
of paradife, that never till the oath of her vafTal were 
accomplifhed, would fhe hearken to, or permit the fuit 
of any; be he who he might; duke, lord, earl or baron. 
Then, faid fhe, let him come home to me alive, and 
I will make to him a free gift, without refervation, and 
for ever, of my perfon. With fuch a prize, incite- 
ment before him, the knight, tranfported with joy, 
■felt himfelf to be endued with an almofl fuperhuman 
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courage. Now doubly burning to wreak his venge- 
ance, Robert retakes the heron and tenders it to Sir 
Walter Manny. This brave knight, as became him, 
and to fhow himfelf worthy of the heroes who had 
preceded him, fwore by the Virgin, mother of that 
God, who heaven created, the dews and the damps, 
not only that he would take and burn a ftrong town, 
flanked with towers, upon the marches of France, and 
of which Godenar de Fay was governor ; that it fhould 
be ranfacked, and the garrifon put to the fword, but 
that he would come oiF, as fhould alfo all thofe who 
accompanied him, fcathelefs from the attack. For 
the remainder, faid he, I caft myfelf upon the mercy 
of God, and with whom alone muft reft the fuccefs 
of our endeavour. Robert then calls upon the Earl of 
Derby, requiring him, for the love of God, and of the 
Holy Trinity, to announce his vow, as the reft. The 
earl, accepting the challenge, replies, Let the King 
of England once lead us beyond the feas, and we muft 
needs fee this terrible Louis, Count of Flanders, for 
fo is he called of the followers of Philip de Valois, 
ufurper of the Crown of France, and which he holds 
in the teeth of our monarch. We fhall fee him ; or 
not a corner but I will fearch for him. So help me, 
St. Thomas ; may I once get near enough to him to 
propofe him a courfe ! If he deny me ; he cannot the 
fatisfadion of deftroying before his eyes the lands 
which he has not the heart to ftand forth to defend. 
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This new fxiumph perfeftly turns the head of Robert. 
Ab-eady, in imagination, he fees the Valois in the duft, 
his family at large, and himfelf re-entered upon his 
own. Refuming the diflies,, he lays them before the 
Earl of Suffolk, requiring him too to append his oath 
to fo noble a regifter. SuiFolk then fwears in his turn, 
that. Let but Edward carry him to France, and he 
would purfue to the death the King of Bohemia, the 
Emperor's fon; he would fall upon him, hand to 
hand, with fword or with lance ; and he would un- 
horfe him, and take him from him, by force or by 
furrender.. On hearing this, John de Beaumont fighed 
deeply. Such an outrage to be meditated to a prince 
of his parentage, the conqueror of an hundred fights, 
flung him to madnefs and to fury. Yes, he may hate 
me ; but never fhall I forget, he is of my blood : nor 
(hall I forfake to love him. Nor while this arm a 
fword can wield, will I be found but by his fide. Suf- 
folk, renounce to your extravagant pretenfions, or by 
the Holy Virgin, mother of God, I fwear that I will 
bury you in the dungeons of Bohemia. Yes ! and 
where no eye can reach you, and from which no hand 
can pluck you. I have faid it, and no power fhall 
hinder it. Suffolk, unwUling yet farther to provoke 
him, coldly replied. You are right. It had been wifer 
to have kept our purpofes to ourfelves till war had 
afliually been declared. They had come with a better 
grace. We had equally been at liberty to have per- 
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formed, for the honour of our ladies, the feats to which 
our love might prompt. Menaces are but air. The 
grand point is — the conclufion. 

Here the Count d'Artois caufed the damfels to lead 
forth the dance, the harpers to ftrike, and the min- 
ftrels to chant yet louder, ftill farther to provoke and 
to kindle the ardour of the heroes. On this, Robert, 
retaking the heron, advances to that intrepid adven- 
turer, Fauquemont, requiring him alfo to pafs his oath 
upon the heron, and bidding him to cover himfelf with 
glory in the quarrel which were enfuing between the 
two monarchs. God, faid he, is it for me to talk of 
promifes ; I, who am but a poor pennilefs adventurer ! 
However, what I can do, I will do. And this day, as 
well to mark my loyalty, as for the enhancement of my 
honour, I do promife and fwear, that from the hour 
when the King of England fhall have croffed the feas,. 
by Cambray into France, I fhall ever be found in the 
forefront of his advanced guard, affronting the enemy, 
carrying fire, fword and devaflation upon every hand — 
that I will neither fpare man, nor woman, nor child ; 
nor woman with child, nor fucking babe ; nor old man, 
nor maid ; nor convent, altar, church. At thefe ter- 
rible imprecations, it was who would loudeft extol the 
zeal and the devotion of fo faithful a champion of the 
honour and the caufe of his maffer. 

Again the difhes are withdrawn, and the noble vir- 
gins proceed, finging. True loves fond imite ; which to. 
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voice we new go. All eyes are now turned upon that 
famous warrior, John de Beaumont, uncle to the noble 
Count of Haynault. Robert, refpe£i:fully approaching, 
begs him to enroll himfelf alfo among the Knights of 
the Heron, Difgufted perhaps with the tedium of so 
many promifes, John gravely recalled to the company 
the futility of all fuch empty and tumultuous vauntings ; 
exhorting them rather to referve their mettle for a feafon 
when it were more likely to be needed, and turned to 
account. It cofts but little, faid he, in a hall, mid 
the tapers and the dance, ftimulated by the prefence 
of the fair ones to whofe favours we would afpire, to 
put to the rout whole armies from the field. I know 
well, that there are among you of Rolands and of 
Olivers, and who will difpofe of the Aquilans and the 
Yaumonts : but let this be recollefted, thefe paladins, 
in their turn, were compelled to fuccumb to others. 
Is it not a very farce to fee an army, well armed and 
well mounted, making a bravado and a parade of its 
prowefs, the enemy acrofs the Channel ! Let us keep 
all thefe fine refolutions to ourfelves j or at leafl: till 
they are more likely to be called into requifition. How 
many a pretty fellow will then find a cellar, deep as 
hell, fcarce dark enough to hide his diminifhed head 
in ! Again, I fay, all this vaunting is but wind. And 
though I fay this, fancy not that I want to elude the 
alternative which is placed upon me. I will explain 
myfelf. Let the King of England once penetrate 
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Haynault, traverfe Brabant and Cambray, fet foot 
upon the French foil, and I will be feen, as marflial of 
his army, faithfully fupporting his fide, and caufing all 
the evil that I can to Philip. It is true, by this I 
fhall lay myfelf open to the forfeiture, not only of my 
territories, but of all the little which I have. No 
matter. I accept my fortune. By the event I will 
abide. But let me not be mifunderftood. If Philip, 
of his own proper counfel, and returning upon his. 
better judgment, revoke my banifliment, and recall 
me to France, I will at once break with Edward. 
And if I do, who is he who will impugn ? But if, on 
the other hand, the King of France will perfift in con- 
tinuing me an exile from his country and my home, I 
will fecond the King of England to the utmoft of my 
power. I will either be his general-in-chief, or of his 
advanced guard. 

To an explanation to manly, fo generous, the mon- 
arch rejoined with the moft touching expreflions of 
his regard. Robert, the two filver diflies in his 
hand, once more advances, accompanied by the min- 
ftrels, the two noble damfels fmging as they went; 
and now kneeling to the queen, aflured her that 
there was but one thing wanting more to the diftri- 
bution of the heron, and that was, that flie fhould 
open to the company the diftates of her noble breaft. 
Vaflal, faid flie, by the laws and by the ties of holy 
church, it is not within my competence to enter into 
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any engagement unprivy to my lord and mafter ; who, 
at his will, it can annul, or it can bid to ftand. Stand 
not for that, faid the monarch ; it is already ratified, 
at once, and beforehand. To the utmoft of my 
power it fhall be feconded ; God but put the prac- 
ticable into your mouth ! ' Then faid the queen, 
rifing, with a voice undaunted, unfhaken and un- 
moved, I am with child ; I know it, for I have felt 
it ftir. And I fwear this day to God; to Him who 
died and was crucified upon a trofs, and to the Holy 
Virgin, His mother, that never ftiall this precious 
fruit part from my womb, till, for the accomplifhment 
of this vow, you fhall have carried me beyond the 
feas. And let but this infant think to void his prifon- 
houfe, or ever the allotted hour be come which I have 
profcribed, and this dagger, to the haft, fhall be buried 
in its and in my bowels : and thus let perifli, at a 
flroke, my body's foul and my body's fi^uit ! Petrified 
with horror at an imprecation fo terrible, Edward for- 
bade that the matter, one other moment, fliould be 
proceeded with. The heron was morfelled, and the 
queen and all the company partook of it. 

The king, the neceflary preparations made, em- 
barked the queen with all his chivalry, conducing her 
and them fafely to Antwerp. And there was flie de- 
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livered of a fine male child, fince known as the Lion of 
Antwerp. Her vow accompliflied, the king, with all 
his hofts, departed for the plains of France. — St. 
Pelaye, Memoires fur Vancienne Chevalerie, 





THE PITEOUS DEATH, 

Through too long a Concealment of his Attachment, 

OF A GENTLEMAN OF DAUPHINY. 




N the confines of Dauphiny and of Pro- 
vence there was lately living a gentleman, 
richer much in every virtue, grace, ac- 
complilhment, than in that wrealth which 
this world's gear, poffeflions bring. And near him 
there was living, as is fhe ftill living, a young perfon, 
whofe name I fliall forbear, out of regard to her 
family, which is of the nobleft, and of whom this 
gentleman was paflionately enamoured. And though 
the names I may withhold, the ftory is no lefs to be 
relied on. But feeing himfelf not to be come of fuch 
an houfe as would entitle him to raife his eyes to fuch an 
height, his paffion he fmothered in his breaft; for fo 
pure and unearthly was the love which he bore to her, 
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that Iboner had he died than fo much as harbour a 
thought which might have redounded to her difad- 
vantage. Thus, inafmuch as it were hopelefs ever to 
attain to her hand, all that he propofed to himfelf, as 
the fummit of his felicity, was, to be enabled to worfliip 
her, unobferved, and at a diftance, with all that perfecS 
piety of which fo heavenly a fplrit were capable. And 
this he long did ; but not with fuch a warinefs but 
that at the length it came to be fufpefted of the lady. 
And fhe, perceiving the afFefbion which he bore to her 
to be of a texture fo holj and fo pure ; fenfible to all 
the diftincSion of the attachment of fo clean a ipirit, met 
him with fo much pity, fo much fympathy, that the 
poor gentleman, who had never dared to hope for fo 
much, could not even bring himfelf to wifli for more. 
But malice, foe to all beatitude, quick nipped in the 
bud, an intercourfe fo tranquil and fo happy. For firft 
it came to be whifpered about, then repeated to the 
mother, how much it was wondered at, that fhe could 
allow, as flie did, the gentleman to haunt her houfe : 
that the gentleman could not poffibly have any other 
than one inducement, feeing he and her daughter were 
fo much together, in being for ever about as he was. 
The mother, who would not allow herfelf, even for a 
moment, to doubt of the rectitude of the gentleman, 
and for whofe honour flie would have anfwered, as for 
that of her own children, was beyond expreffion hurt, 
to find that upon fuch an intimacy, a conftruftion fo 
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cruel could be placed. However, at length, fearing 
the fcandal which was like to come of it, flie entreated 
of the gentleman, at leaft for a time, to difcontinue his 
attendance ; a command to him none of the eafieft of 
digeftion ; confcious to himfelf, as he was, that the 
innocence of bis intentions might have guaranteed him 
from any fuch fufpicions. However, as there was no 
help for it, and to filence the voice of fcandal, he 
withdrew himfelf till fuch time as the affair had been 
forgotten ; returning, to be readmitted to all his old 
footing ; and the privation of which, you may be fure, 
had in no way palled his appetite. But about the very 
firft news with which he was entertained, was, that 
the daughter of the houfe was as good as given to a 
gentleman, whofe fortune he was unable to gather to be 
fo much more confiderable than his own, that he could 
bring himfelf to allow any fuch make-weight to be ba- 
lanced with claims, old and ftanding as his own. And 
ib, plucking up fpirit, he fet all his friends and kindred 
to work, hoping that if the choice could but be left 
to the maid, fhe would give him the preference before 
his rival. However, the parents, as well on his fide as 
on her's, decided for the other, inafmuch as he was the 
richer ; which the unfortunate gentleman took fo much 
to heart, (knowing the poor girl to be as thwarted as 
himfelf,) that, by little and little, and without any ap- 
parent caufe, he began to dwindle and to pine away; 
and in a very fliort time was fo altered a man in his 
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appearance, that the mark of death became enftamped 
upon his features ; that death to which right rapturoufly 
and joyfully he was halting. Still, fo long as he was 
able, he continued to trail himfelf to the fide of her 
whom he fo dearly loved. At length, all his forces 
ipent, there was nothing for it but to take to his bed, 
which he did ; concealing, while yet he could, his fate 
from his friend ; willing to fpare her the agony of fuch 
a knowledge. Now abandoning himfelf a prey to for- 
row and defpair, his fleep went from him, and with it all 
care for his meat or his drink ; and fo thoroughly became 
he changed, that fcarce longer was it poffible to recog- 
nife him, fuch was the ghaftlinefs and the hollownefs of 
his features. This could not but come to the ears of 
the mother, who, of her own nature, kind and com- 
paflionate, in reality at heart fo much loved the gen- 
tleman, that, had it but depended upon her, her daughter 
fliould have been given to him. But the parents on 
the father's fide were not to be gained. So, taking 
with her her daughter, flie went the poor fufFerer to 
vifit, whom too truly flie found, as Ihe had been told, 
rather dead than alive ; for he, perceiving his end to 
be at hand, had, that very morning, received the facra- 
ment, nor ever thinking face of mortal to look upon 
again. Neverthelefs did he, within one ace of his ex- 
tremity ; as one arifing from the dead ; feeing to be 
before him her, who was at once his refurrection and 
his life ; raifing himfelf, and with a bound, exclaim, 
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And what, Madam, may I afk, can have pofTeffed you 
thus to come, a man to vifit ; one foot already in the 
grave^ and of whofe death you are the caufe ? Alas, 
faid the lady, and can it be that one fo dear to us, 
death fhould be receiving at our hands ! Tell me, 
I pray you, how can this be. Madam, faid he, 
although I had ftruggled, as long as concealment 
were poffible, with the attachment which I bore to 
your daughter ; yet have my family, in profecuting my 
fuit, fomewhat more noifed it, than, had it depended 
upon me, I could have ever wiflied, feeing the mif- 
fortune which has overtaken me. Nor is it fo much 
the ruin of all my earthly hopes which has brought me 
to this pafs, as the confcioulhefs that with no other 
could fhe ever have been bleffed and loved as of me. 
The lofs which fhe is about this day to make of the 
kindeft, the gentleft, and the fondeft heart which ever 
woman loved, afflicts me more, at this moment, than 
does that of a life, which, for her fake alone I had cared 
to preferve, and which, as it never more can be of 
ufe to her, it is but a fmall matter to me to part with. 
What was in their power to comfort him to fay, was 
laid. At length, faid the lady. This will never do; 
come, cheer up, my friend, and I give you my honour, 
if God will but reftore to you your wonted health, 
never fliall my daughter have other hufband than you ; 
and this I now require her, and with her own lips, to 
confirm. This, the poor girl, in tears, as faithfiilly con- 
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fented to. But he, who too well knew, that though 
his health, indeed, again he might get, yet never would 
he get his love ; that all thefe fairl promifes were but 
fo many prefcriptions, remediate to his cafe, told them 
very plainly, that he was not to be fo impofed upon; 
that had they but held to him fuch language, not three 
months gone, then had he been that day the blitheft, 
the foundeft and the happieft gentleman in France ; but 
that all fuch comfort was now coming too late to be 
either credited, or to be available. However, prefently, 
feeing them to perfift in their ftory, after a little paufe, 
he continued, Seeing that you are promifmg me what 
never now can be, even fuppofing it to be ever fo 
much your defire ; grant me, in its ftead, a favour 
that, confidering the ftate in which I am, I think 
might fafely be permitted to me ; a lefler than, alive, 
God knows, I have ever prefumed to afpire to. They 
affured him that it fliould be conceded ; and that he 
might afk, and hardily. Then, faid he. Let me take 
into mine arms her whom you are promifing me to 
wife ; and bid her that flie may embrace me, and 
may kifs me. The poor girl, unpraftifed to fuch a 
familiarity, was about to hefitate, nor Idiowing what to 
do; till her mother, feeing that there was no more 
life in him, expreffly defired her to do as flie had un- 
dertaken. On this advancing, and bowing herfelf 
upon the wretched man, fhe faid. My good friend, 
for my fake, be of good heart. Then ftretching forth 
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his withered arms, fcarce other now than fkin and bone, 
he drew her to his breaft with all the little ftrength he 
had ; kifling with his poor, cold, pallid lips, her at whofe 
hands his death he was accepting. And thus having 
held her as long as he was able, unclafping her, he 
faid. So holy and fo pure has been the love which I 
have ever borne to you, that never, out of the church, 
did I fo much as defire a more perfedt felicity than 
that which now I prove ; at the expiration of which, 
and in the ravifhment of which, right joyfully I am 
about to render up my foul to God ; that God who 
himfelf is complete love and charity, and who well can 
teftify to the purity of my afFedtion and the abyfles of 
my regard ; entreating him to take, my perfefi: de- 
fire encompaffed in mine arms, my parting fpirit to his 
eternal keeping. And with thefe words, fi:raining her 
to his bofom with a redoubled vehemence, the heart, 
unable longer to fuftain the exaltation of fo unwonted 
a beatitude, dilating to its full, its cerement burft, and 
the fpirit, efcaped, to its Maker returned. And though 
the poor corpfe now lay without life, and for that 
caufe could no more retain its charge ; fo apparent be- 
came the afFeftion which the lady had ever borne to 
him, that it was not without the greateft efforts that 
her mother, with the fervants, could detach the body 
of the living, if living flie could be called, from the 
embraces of the dead ; and whom they caufed to be 
honourably interred. But the triumph of the obfequies 
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were the tears, the fobs, the lamentations of the un- 
fortunate girl ; and which the rather declared them- 
felves after his death, as during his life they had been 
ftifled ; and as fome fort of reparation for all the cataf- 
trophe which flie had brought upon him. Nor fince, 
as I have heard, let what hufband they would be pro- 
pofed to her, has flie ever known peace or joy of 
heart. — L' Heptameron, 





PAULINE AND HER LOVER, 

Renouncing the World, betake themfelves to a Monaftic Life. 




N the time of the Marquis of Mantua, the 
fame who had married a fifter of the 
Duke of Ferrara, there was living in the 
family of the Marchionefs, a young perfon, 
called Pauline, fo diflraftedly loved of a gentleman, 
fervant to the Marquis, that the affair became the 
wonder, the talk and the theme of all ; feeing that fo 
poor and fo pleafant a fellow might not unnaturally 
have looked to match himfelf, through the influence of 
his mailer, into fome noble or fome wealthy houfe. 
But all the riches of the world, to him feemed centred 
in his Pauline ; and whofe hand in marriage he yet 
hoped to obtain. The Marchionefs, no lefs purpofmg, 
through her own perfonal interpofition, to fee Pauline 
more advantageoufly diipofed of,. as much as in her lay. 
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fought to difcountenance the match ; forbidding them 
to be together ; and ftiowing them how, fhould they 
perfifl: in their folly, they muft inevitably refign them- 
felves to become, as well the moft unhappy as the moft 
inconfiderable couple in the land — a light in which the 
gentleman never could be brought to fee the matter ; 
whilfl: Pauline, on her part, fo fer as it were poflible, 
ftruggled openly with her affecSions ; ftill continuing, 
however, to nurfe them in fecret as before. And thus 
matters lingered long; fupported on either fide by 
the hope, that, fooner or later, time or chance would 
bring them vidlorious out of all their troubles ; even 
till the war broke out; and in which war it was 
the fortune of the gentleman to be made a prifoner, 
together with a Frenchman, who, as it turned out, 
was no lefs in love in France than was his com- 
panion in Italy. And fo it fell, finding themfelves 
to be captives together, that they came to know each 
other's matters ; and the Frenchman plainly blabbed, 
that his heart, as his friend's, was equally a prifoner ; 
though the where he kept to himfelf. But inafmuch as 
they were fervants alike to the Marquis, the French 
gentleman was not long in divining, that it was Pauline 
to whom his friend was attached ; and out of the 
kindlinefs and the regard which he felt for him, no argu- 
ment was left unattempted by which he might detach 
him from fo unhappy a purfuit. But this the gentleman 
affured him to be a chapter beyond the reach of preach- 
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ment, hope or remedy ; that he might defift ; and 
that fhould the Marquis of Mantua perfift to refufe 
him his love, as an indemnity for all the prifon which 
he had undergone, and as a return for his fervices, 
his fufferings, he would conftitute himfelf a friar, 
nor from henceforth to know, or to ferve any other 
mafter than God ; which ftaggered his companion 
beyond all belief, who had never been able to detedt in 
him any other inkling toward religion than the adora- 
tion which he bore to Pauline. Some eight or nine 
months gone, the gentleman. Frenchman, his com- 
panion, was fortunate enough to find himfelf at liberty, 
and no lefs lb, not long after, in purchafing as much for 
his friend ; who, at the end of a very few days, was 
again at the court of the marquis, endeavouring, by 
every means that he could devife, to overcome the 
relufliance of the marquis and the marchionefs to his 
union with his Pauline. But it was all but fo much 
labour loft ; nor would they deign to any other reply, 
than that the match was forbidden by the parents, as 
well on the one fide as on the other ; or a fermon upon 
all the remorfe, the mifery, the privation, which a ftep 
fo ill-confidered would neceflarily entail. And by way 
of making matters fure ; to preclude the poffibility of 
farther mifapprehenfion or mifhap, it was ftriftly for- 
bidden to them ever again to haunt one another's com- 
pany ; thus hoping, that with time and feparation this 
moft unhappy fantafy would die out and be forgotten. 

H 
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The gentleman, feeing that there was nothing for it 
but to obey and to retire, fubmitting, folicited, if it were 
not too vaft a prefumption, to be allowed at leaft to 
bid to one he loved fo dear, a laft adieu ; feeing that 
he never was to fee her more. Which being granted to 
him ; coming to her, he faid ; It is even fo, Pauline ; 
heaven and earth are at one, not only to prevent our 
Coming together, but even as friend and friend, to look 
upon or entertain each other more. For our matter and 
our miftrefs have this day given commandment fo ftrifl:, 
that well may they flatter themfelves to have despatched, 
at a blow, two hearts of which the tenements can 
never now but languifli : clearly fliowing, by fuch an 
ordinance, that love and charity alike are flrangers to 
their breafts. I know well that it is their meaning to 
marry us apart, and into wealthy portions. But ah, 
little know they, that there is no riches to true con- 
tentment ! In fum, I have fuffered fo much, and fo 
heavily at their hands, that longer to remain in their 
fervice, with me is impoflible. And if I well know, 
fuppofing that I never had talked or thought of 
marriage, they would not have been fo nice but what 
I had been permitted to court you as beforetime ; reft 
afliired, had it been fo, that fooner had I died than 
harboured a farther thought towards one whom I had 
loved with fo pure an afFedtion; to whofe hand I 
had pretended, and would have been ready to aflert 
againft all. But feeing that to be thus tantalifed had 
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been to me too infupportable a penance ; and that, 
in thus beholding you, this poor heart, denied of its 
juft contentment, would have been for ever filling itfelf, 
a prey to fome terrible defpair, and of which the end 
had been cataftrophous; I have determined, and fince 
long, to betake myfelf to the church. Not but what 
I know that falvation may be purchafed in every ftate 
and condition of life, but that, by an undiftrafted leifure, 
I may be enabled more efFedlually to contemplate the 
divine Goodnefs, which, I truft, will be merciful to the 
fins of my youth ; will give to me a new heart, as 
much to be enamoured of the things of heaven, as 
once it hath been of thofe of bafenefs and of earth. 
And if God will but vouchfafe to give to me the grace 
to be a partaker of his, my prayer to him for you fliall 
ceafelefs rife ; ' befeeching you, in return, by all that very 
true and conftant paflion which has ever been between 
us, that, in your orifons, I may ever be remembered ; 
that in this, my extremity, I may be fuftained ; that 
He will give to me an heart as great to fupport our 
feparation, as, in your prefence, it hath alway found of 
joy and of contentment. And now feeing that we are 
about to part, and for ever ; and that never more need 
I hope to have of you that perfeft blifs which comes of 
unifon ; fufFer me, of a little charity, that, as a brother, 
I may embrace you. The poor Pauline, who till now 
had always treated him with rigour enough} over- 

' See note E, at the end. 
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whelmed as well with the tendernefs of the requeft, as 
with the delicacy of the man, who, in fuch a crilis, 
could content himfelf with fo reafonable a prayer, for 
all reply, flung herfelf, fainting and in an agony, into 
his arms ; in fuch a very deluge of tears, that, voice, 
breath, utterance choked ; head and limbs both reeling 
alike ; infenfible, fhe lay upon his breaft. What with 
love, pity, agony, alarm, diftrefs, the unhappy gentleman, 
incapable to the charge of fuch a burden, was feen, from 
a distance, to ftagger and to fall, as was the lady; he one 
way and fhe another. However, as foccour was quickly 
at hand, with the help of reftoratives they were each 
brought round. Pauline, on coming to herfelf, was be- 
yond expreflion mortified to learn the fcene, into which, 
through her weaknefs, fhe had been betrayed ; placing, 
fo far as fhe could, to the fcore of pity and compaflion, 
the emotion which fo unhappily had efcaped her. Whilfl 
he, in his turn, unwilling as unable again to face fo ter- 
rible an ordeal, hurried away, head and heart fb full, that, 
on entering his chamber, he flung himfelf upon his bed, 
in fuch a paroxyfm of defpair, that fure nothing lefs was 
concluded of all, than that that day he had made fhip- 
wreck of the laft friend which he had in the world, or the 
laft farthing in his pofleffion. And no fooner was it light, 
and he had rifen, and committed himfelf to his Saviour, 
than, dividing whatever he had among his fervants, 
takingifome little refrefhment for his journey, and hav- 
ing flricftly forbidden to any to follow him, he went the 
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way of the convent of St. Francis; requiring himfelf to 
be admitted into the order ; which, as he told the monks, 
it was never more his intention to quit. The abbot, 
familiar with the man, and with his paft, having often 
feen him, could fcarce believe his eyes, or allow the gen- 
tleman to be ferious ; almoft fancying the whole to be a 
dream, or a pleafantry ; for fure a gentleman in France 
who had naturally lefs about him, the air, the cut, or the 
mien of a monk; or was more abundantly flocked, by 
nature and by art, with all the graces and the accom- 
plifliments of a gallant, he knew not. But coming by 
degrees to take in his meaning, and feeing the floods 
of tears which kept courfing down his cheeks, he came 
at length to abandon his firft impreffions; charitably 
confenting to receive him. And in a little time, per- 
fuaded as well of the conftancy of his refolution as of 
the unfeignednefs of his repentance, he had him to be 
folemnly allowed. All which fliortly, as could not 
but be, dame to the ears of the marquis and of the 
marchionefs, and to whom the whole appeared fuch 
a myftery, that at the firft, it was as much as they 
could do to credit it. Whilft Pauline, as if to fliow how 
completely fhe had learned to matter fo unhappy an at- 
tachment, diflimulated fo efFedlually her paffion, that the 
world, whom no one thing can fatisfy, began to fcatter, 
that fhe had fomewhat too foon forgotten fo faithful and 
fo fond a lover. And in this manner rolled themfelves 
away fome four or five months, and without any fort of 
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fignification, on the one part or on the other. In this 

interval there was fliown to her, by a lay brother, an 

efFufion which had efcaped from her lover, fliortly after 

his entry into the convent ; and which, though common 

enough in the Italian, I fliall be obliged to turn for you 

into French, as beft I can. 

***** 

No fooner had Pauline read this tribute, and which 
fhe did in the filence of a cloifter, than flie was feized 
with fuch an agony of heart, that the very letters were 
faturated with her tears. And fo thoroughly was fhe 
maftered, that her firft thought was, to bury upon the 
inftant, and for ever, in fome hermitage, a paffion fo 
rooted and unrootable. But that prudence which had 
never forfaken her, conjured yet a little to defer her 
purpofe. And however, in her inmoft mind, her de- 
termination might remain unfhaken, in public it was 
never allowed to eke ; carrying with her a prefence, a 
countenance, a mien, fo acceflible, fo unpreoccupied, 
that nothing lefs than what flie was, fhe feemed more 
to be. And this, her refolution, fhe covered, fome fix 
months, in her breafl: ; to all appearance, more radiant, 
more reconciled to the world, than the oldefl who had 
known her could recall : yet not fo long, but that it came, 
one day, that Pauline, in the train of her miflrefs, found 
herfelf at mafs in the convent of St. Francis. And 
who fhould be there and then approaching, the pro- 
cefEon iffuing from the veflry, but her unfortunate fer- 
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vant, who, yet in his probation year, was officiating, 
in attendance upon the priefts ; carrying the cenfers, 
covered with a cloth of filk ; and he the foremofl: ; his 
eyes infixed on the ground ! And no fooner had 
PauHne detefted him, mid all the glory and the halo of 
fuch a vefture ; and which, if anything, feemed rather 
to heighten, than to detrafl: from the heavenlinefs and 
the comelinefs of his features, than in the endeavour to 
cloke, as much as poffible, the mifery flie was in, flie 
compelled herfelf to be feized, as with a fit of coughing. 
Her poor fervant, to whom were fooner caught that little 
found, than all the clamourings of his parifli peal, could 
not fo far refrain himfelf, though turn his head he 
would not, but that his eyes would walk their wonted 
ways. And no fooner had he feen her, than, dizzied 
and bewildered, he flaggered and he fell ; each and 
every fire rekindled, which fondly and madly he had 
hoped to have been quenched. However, recovering 
himfelf, toj fome little inequality in the pavement, he 
was fain to have his trouble laid. And no fooner did 
Pauline fee, that though habit, indeed, he might have 
changed, heart and afFedtions he had changed not, than 
flie came to the conclufion, to put into execution, upon 
the hour, a refolution to which her mind had now been 
long made up — that the refidue of their days fliould be 
pafled in the one manner, dedicated to the one Lord ; 
as had their prime, in the one hotel, and in the fervice 
of the one mafter and the one miftrefs, And as it 
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was now many months fince everything had been in 
preparation for fuch a ftep, one day fhe demanded per- 
miffion of the marchionefs, to be allowed to go to the 
convent of St. Clair, to hear the mafs ; and which 
was accorded to her ; the lady having no manner of 
fufpicion touching the real nature of her requeft. And 
in paffing before the Gray Friars, fhe alighted, re- 
quiring the porter to fend to her her lover, who fhe 
told him was her kinfman. And no fooner had they 
retired together to the folitude of a chapel, than Pauline 
firfl, and thus began. Had it been to be reconciled 
with mine honour, or my fpirit, the flep which I am 
this day taking had not been till now deferred. Your 
retirement had been my retirement. But feeing that, 
at length, by patience and by colour, I have broken the 
malice and fufpicions of the world, ever prone rather 
to impute the worfer than the better motive, I have 
now determined to adopt life, garb, eflate, fuch as I 
perceive this day to be yours. Nor farther am I cu- 
rious to inquire. If to you is well, then to me is alfo 
well. If to you is ill, that ill would I partake. The 
road that you do tread to paradife, that road would I ; 
afTured that He who is the fountain of the one, true 
only, perfecft love, us has knit, adopted to his fervice, 
by a concord pure and unearthly ; and which, by his 
Holy Spirit, he will transform to his eternal efTence : 
praying you, my friend, that you and I, this day, may 
put off, and for ever, the body of the flefh, which is of 
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the old Adam ; to be regenerate, and to be born again, 
in that of our Lord and Saviour, Jefus Chrift. Who at 
this was ravifhed but this holy and this precious lover ? — 
fortifying her, by every means w^hich were in his power, 
in an agony of tears and of joy, in this, her pious con- 
clufion, and telling her, that fince never now could he 
have of her other joy than that of fellowfhip, he ac- 
counted it no mean blefling that they were to find them- 
felves together in fuch a retreat, that, at leaft with their 
eyes, they might behold each other : that fuch an alle- 
viation could not but be for the refi-efhment of their 
fouls; henceforth to live, participants of the one afFeftion, 
the one heart, the one fpirit ; emanations of the mercy 
of that one God, whom now he prayed them to hold 
in his eternal keeping ; and from which none, who ever 
yet did trufl: in him, did perifli or did fall. And with 
thefe words, kifling her hand, in a very tranfport of 
rapture and of tears, fhe fignified to him to take the 
holy kifs of love and charity, and which he did. And 
in this divineft ecftacy departed Pauline. 

No fooner was all this conveyed to the marchionefs, 
and whom it ftaggered almoft beyond the reach of 
credence, than fhe hafted, with the light, to the 
monaftery ; in the hope, that, by any chance, a flep fo 
precipitate might yet be retraced. To all which 
Pauline made no other reply, than that fhe might have 
been content j that it was enough to have divorced her 
from an hufband in the flefh ; the man of all men whom 
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file the moft paffionately loved, without attempting to 
feparate her from one that was a fpirit, immortal and 
invifible ; and which it Ihould neither be in her power, 
nor in that of all the powers of earth combined, to ef- 
fe£t. The marchionefs, fatisiied as well of the vainnefs 
of her attempt, as of the iincerity of her attendant, 
having kifled her, left her, with a remorfefiil and an 
aching heart. And fince lived fo holily and fb devoutly, 
Pauline and her fervant, that it is not to be queftioned 
but that He, the fulfilment of whofe law is charity, to 
them, as to the Magdeleine, at the expiration of their 
days, did fay, that, as much they had loved, much to 
them was forgiven ; or that now they are gathered to 
that blifsfiil ftrand, the joy of which no eye hath feen, 
content of which no ear hath heard ! — L' Heptameron, 
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THE CHRONICLES OF FROISSART. 







1 



N order that the memorable achievements, 
with the noble adventures and paffages of 
arms, performed as well upon the fields of 
England as of France, might be becom- 
ingly related, and tabled into a perpetual memory ; 
whereby a bold pofterity might be fired to like, fuch 
^noble emprife, I have determined with myfelf to treat 
of mighty and of imperifliable matters. But, or ever 
I begin, I do firft require of him ; the great Saviour of 
the world, who, fi-om out of nothing, all things did 
make, that He, in me, will create and will renew, an 
underftanding clear and fimple ; fo that not only every 
man and every woman who may fee, or who may hear 
this, my book, may find in it their folace and enfample; 
but that into their grace, I alfo may be received. It is 
laid, and truly, that it is of every material that the 
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edifice is raifed, and that the mightieft river is but the 
gathering of the little rills. Similarly, of many clerks, 
is fcience culled and devifed. That which this one is 
ignorant of, another can declare ; nor is there any one 
thing which is not known ; that is, of fome, or in 
part. In order then to attain to the end, which, as I 
have faid, I have purpofed with myfelf, I fhall take, as 
the bafis of this, my chronicle, (invoking firft, as I do, 
the grace of God, and of the Holy Virgin ; of whom all 
comfort and advancement come,) that which, now long 
fince, was compiled by my lord, Mafter John le Bel, 
canon of St. Lambert, at Liege ; a man very reverend, 
grave and difcreet ; and who, with an unwearied 
diligence, and at an incredible pains, collecSted the fame ; 
his whole life being fpent in the purfuit. Nor however 
much he may have expended, was he ever heard to 
grudge it ; for, not only was he a man confiderable, and 
of fubftance, (and, as fuch, could fupport it,) but of his 
own natural, generous, equal, juft and liberal ; difpenfing 
with a pleafure the bounty of his hand. And moreover 
than this, he was, all his days, high in confideration, 
and very near with my lord. Sir John of Haynault, 
who will oft:en be remembered, as is but juft, in this 
book. For not only was he allied to more than one 
king, but himfelf the mainftay and the rife of many 
a great and memorable event. And for thefe reafons 
the aforefaid John le Bel was enabled, being about him, 
to fee and to hear all thofe noble exploits which herein- 
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after are to be recited. And with this it is no lefs true, 
that by a very inftincS I have undertaken this work ; 
having always been curious into fuch matters ; and to 
this intent have vifited the courts of many great and 
powerful barons, as well in France as in England, 
Scotland, and fundry other lands ; and have never 
failed, on occalion, to inform myfelf concerning all 
worthy matters ; wars, battles, fieges, combats, tour- 
nays ; more especially since the great battle of Poitiers, 
where John, the noble king of France, was taken 
prifoner. For previoufly to that, I was very young, as 
well in years as in underftanding. Howbeit, young as 
I was, I fet myfelf refolutely to work, to the chronicling 
of the aforefaid wars ; purpofing from the first, to carry 
my work into England, as foon as completed. And which 
I lived to do, and to prefent it to the Lady Philippa 
of Haynault, queen of England, who gracioufly and 
condefcendingly received it at my hands, and well 
rewarded me for all my pains. I will not deny, but it 
may be found, that this, my chronicle, has neither been 
compiled with the diligence, nor the exacSitude which 
a narration, fo memorable, would demand ; for the 
honours and the ends of war, for the mofl: part fo 
dearly bought, ought, above all other, to be unweariedly 
inquired into, and fcrupuloufly adjudged to thofe whofe 
meed they are. It is then to acquit myfelf towards all 
fuch, and in all truthfulnefs, that I have entered upon 
this undertaking, and on the foundation already fpoken 
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to ; at the prayer, and upon the ordinance of my much 
loved lord and mafter, Sir John de Namur, Knight, 
Lord of Beaufort, to whom I owe all duty, love and 
reverence ; and in whofe grace and in whofe favour, 
may God continue to me the gift for ever to abide. 

Froissart. 





THE DEATH, & DYING INSTRUCTIONS 



CHARLES V. OF FRANCE. 




T this time the king of France was over- 
taken with a very terrible misfortune ; at 
which he, as well as all who knew him, 
were grievoufly diftrefled. For there was 
no help for it, but he had to die, and that too in a very 
little fpace. And all this the king well knew, as did 
the furgeons ; and I will tell you how, and why. As 
the ftory runs, the king of France, when in his youth, 
and at the court of the king of Navarre, had been fo 
fubtly tampered with by that monarch, that the poilbn 
became imbibed into his iyftem. So that not only came 
his flefli to dry and fhrivel like a chip, but the hairs to 
fall from off his head, and the nails from the tips of 
his fingers and his toes, fo that he was vifibly perifhing, 
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in the eyes of all, beyond the reach of hope, art or 
remedy. And no fooner had his uncle, the emperor 
of Rome, heard of it, than he difpatched to him, in all 
hafte, a mafter phyfician, of his own houfehold, the 
mofl: unparalleled in his fcience at that time alive in 
the world, or that, it is fuppofed, was ever known, or 
lived. And no fooner had this mafter phyfician been 
to the king, (at that time Duke of Normandy,) and 
had fatisfied himfelf as to the nature of his affeftion, 
than he gave it, that he was poifoned, and that it went 
for his life. And with that he performed for him, (the 
fince king of France,) the moft aftounding cure which 
ever was heard tell of. For he caufed the venom to 
be fo mortified, or appeafed, that he was, in a little time, 
reftored to all his wonted ftrength and vigour. And 
this by means of an ifliie which he praftifed in his 
arm, and through which, by little and little, the malice 
oozed and ran off. This eiFefted, (and for no con- 
fideration could he be induced to remain in France,) 
he left with the king a receipt, to be followed as long 
as he fliould live ; and diftinftly told the king, as well 
as thofe who were about him, that, fliould the day ever 
come when that fiftula would fcab, ceafing to run, he 
would there and then have to die, out of hand ; with- 
out let, remedy or hope ; and that fome fifteen or 
twenty days were the outfide upon which he would 
have to calculate, for the fettlement of his kingdom, 
and for the reconciliation and propitiation of his foul. 
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And well had the king carried all this in his memory, 
and forely and heavily had it lain upon him. And it 
was now the two and twentieth day fmce the ifllie had 
begun to flack. Nor could any other comfort be ad- 
miniftered to him than of his phyficians, who told him 
to be of good heart, for that with remedies of which he 
little thought, they would not yet fail to dompt the 
fiend ; and fo to be of good heart and to banifli fear. 
Nor was this the only thing which troubled him ; for 
to the toothache he was a fore martyr and a prey. 
And well took the king meafure, from all thefe ad- 
monifhments, precurfors, that longer he had not to 
live. And the thing, above all others, which the mofl: 
comforted him and fupported him, in all his affliftions, 
was, the recolleftion that God had blefled him with 
three fair children ; two fons and a daughter ; Charles, 
Louis and Catherine. And no fooner had the ilTue 
begun to flack, no more to run, than the king recalled 
to himfelf, how, by the device of the mafter leech, his 
hour was come. And fo, (like a wife and valiant 
prince, as he was,) all other matters fettled and dif- 
patched, he caufed to be called to his fide, his three 
brothers ; the Dukes of Berry, of Bourgoyne, and of 
Bourbon. His fecond brother, the Duke of Anjou, 
he called not, as he well knew him to be of a nature fo 
miferably infatiable. And no fooner were they come 
together than he fpake. Good my brothers, thus it is. 
By ordinance of nature I am now required to die ; for 

I 
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well I know, that longer I have not to live. My fon, 
Charles, I commit into your hands. Be kind to the 
lad. Acquit yourfelves to him loyally in all things ; 
as loving uncles to a nephew fliould. As foon as may 
be, let him be crowned, aiter my deceafe. Counfel 
him, in all his affairs, to the beft of your underftanding. 
All my hopes now reft with you. The lad is young 
and thoughtlefs ; reafon the more that he ihould be 
governed and advifed of abler, and of older heads. See 
that he be indodlrined to all the ftate and appointment 
of a king ; as well in what is to be attended of him, 
as in that which it will be for him, from his fubjecSs, 
to require. Marry him into fome royal and fome noble 
houfe ; but, any how, that it be to the profit of the 
realm at large. I have long known by a famous aftro- 
loger, who told it me, and affured me, that in his 
youth he would have perilous affairs upon hand, and that 
it would be confumed amid great and terrible commo- 
tions and afTaults. As to what he can pofEbly have been 
referring to, I have had many a forry cogitation. And 
much have I turned in my mind from what quarter 
the blow is like to come, if not from Flanders. For, 
God be praifed, the affairs of my kingdom were never 
in better cafe. The Duke of Bretaigne is a man to 
be looked to ; for one very fickle in his nature, and of 
an infinite fubtlety, and who has ever worn an heart 
rather Englifh than French. And for this reafon, 
fpare not to keep on good terms, as well with the 
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nobles as the good towns of Brittany. In no other 
way is his malice to be defeated. Of the Bretons 
themfelves, I have no caufe to complain j they have 
invariably and faithfiiUy ferved me, and helped me 
to defend my kingdom againft my enemies. Alfo 
make Sir Oliver Cliffon conftable ; for, all things 
confidered, I know of none fo fitting thereto as he. 
And for the marriage of Charles, my fon ; look firfl: to 
Germany. If it be poffible, ally him into that quarter. 
It will be for his and all your fafety. You know how 
our adverfary of England is feeking to fortify himfelf, 
by alliance, in the fame diredlion. Be beforehand. 
The poor are forely aflefled and tormented. Remit 
the taxes you can, and as foon as you can. Thefe are 
matters which, albeit in my lifetime I may have been 
compelled to wink at them, fit not, at this moment, 
too lightly upon my breaft ; though the endlefs under- 
takings, with the wars which we had on hand, in a 
meafure conftrained me to continue them. And many 
other like and memorable words were fpoken by the 
faid King John, which, however, I have not deemed 
it neceffary to repeat. And although the King of 
France refufed to fee the Diike of Anjou, upon his 
death-bed, or to allow him any part in the government 
0/ the ftate, for all that, the faid duke was by him at 
the time. For he had pofls for ever on the road be- 
tween Angers and Paris, and who apprifed him cer- 
tainly, in all things, touching the king, his brother. 
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And he had, farther, fpies, who brought him word, 
day and night, of the progrefs of his decHnation ; fo 
that he was enabled, the very day of his deceafe, to be 
in an antichamber, and by which means he came to 
fee and to hear everything as it paJTed, and as I have 
told it you. And now we will return to the matter 
of the Englifli, and whom we left on their way to 
Bretaigne. — Froissart. 




AN ACCOUNT 



TWO OR THREE REMARKABLE DUELS. 




N the early part of the reign of the late 
King Henry H., there was a duel, at 
Sedan, between the baron de Guerres 
and the lord de Fandilles, and which 
originated in a difpute that occurred between them, 
the very identical day that the faid majefty made his 
entry into Paris. The caufe I fhall forbear, as it was 
a fomewhat dirty one, and none of the moft creditable. 



Thefe two brave gentlemen, then, to fettle the matter 
between them, (for it trenched too clofely, as well 
upon the honour as the reputation of the baron, to ad- 
mit of any fort of compromife,) demanded of the king 
the ufe of the lifts, and which the king, who fmce the 
unhappy affair of my uncle, Monfieur de la Chaftaig- 
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neraye, which he never ceafed to deplore, as flatly 
denied them. As they were not, however, to be io 
diverted, they had next recourfe to Monfieur de Bouil- 
lon, as prince fovereign of Sedan ; and where they were 
fuccefsful. And accordingly, on the day appointed, 
neither failed to appear ; accompanied on either fide by 
their parents, friends, allies, godfathers, fupporters ; all 
preliminaries and formalities enjoined by the ancient and 
well-known laws of the duello, adjufled and complied 
with. But firft and foremoft, nothing would fuit the 
lord de Fandilles, (fo confident and overweening was 
he,) but he mufl build himfelf a gibbet and roU him- 
felf a faggot, that he might be indulged in the fatif- 
facStion as well of roalting as of hanging his opponent ! 
However, fortune ftood not fo much his friend as he 
had thought for, for he had the worft of it ; but not, 
however, in fuch a manner that his adverfary had any 
great caufe to value himfelf upon his fuperior prowefs. 
The upper parts of their perfons were in armour. For 
all attack, the baron chofe a fhort fword, and to the 
handling of which he was well up ; having learnt his 
lefTon from a priefl, himfelf an adept in the art. At 
firft, however, this was protefted againft by Monfieur 
le Vidafme, godfather to de Fandilles, on the grounds, 
that by one of the articles of the code, the ufe of every 
other weapon was forbidden, than fuch as was habi- 
tually worn or ufed by military men and perfons of con- 
dition. But to this it was rejoined, that the Swifs, as 
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brave a people as any upon the furface of the earth, 
avail themfelves of no other. So the end of the matter 
was, that Monfieur le Vidafme, confident in the 
mettle of his godfon, made no more difficulty about it ; 
efpecially as the faid godfon feemed to hold, alike the 
man and his weapons, in a very perfeft contempt. So 
now we have brought them to the camp ; all the 
neceflary preliminaries difpofed of and refponded to. 
At the very firft go ofF, Fandilles dealt the baron fo 
hideous a gafli acrofs the thigh, that, upon the inftant, 
his ftrength began to fail, through lofs of blood. And 
fo, well perceiving the difadvantage which he was 
at, and was flill more likely to be at, he determined, 
there and then, to clofe with his man ; a trick to which 
he was well up ; and to which he had been of purpofe 
initiated by a ftumpy little Breton prieft, almoner to 
Monfieur de Lenoncourt, his relative. And no fooner 
had he brought him to the ground, himfelf above, than 
he fet to to pommel him with all his might and main ; 
for in buckling together, they had each of them necef- 
larily been compelled to drop their weapons. But as 
his ftrength was now faft upon the ebb, it was a tofs up 
whether he would ever live to difpatch him. Matters 
hanging in this doubtfiil ftate ; as luck would have it, a 
fcafFold was firft feen to totter, and then to give way, 
whereon were ftanding a moft unconfcionable company 
of lords, ladies with their daughters, knights, efquires ; 
fpedlators of this cruel paftime. So that what with the 
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fhrieks, the noife, the hubbub, the confufion, the atten- 
tion of the company was perfectly bewildered betwixt 
the rival entertainments ; one part remaining rivetted 
upon the ifTue of the fight ; the other hurrying away to 
the extrication of the difconfolate and difordered fair 
ones, with the gentlemen, their companions and fellow- 
iuiFerers. Under cover of all this confufion, the friends 
of the baron, making for the centre, began to holloa to 
their champion, Stop his eyes and mouth I Jiop his eyes 
and mouth ! and which, on their lives, they durft not 
have prefumed to do, had it not been for the fcandal of 
the fcaffold ; it being forbidden, by the laws of the 
field, and on the forfeiture of life and limb, fo much as 
to fpeak, cough, fneeze, fpit, hem, blow the nofe, or 
make any fort of an inkling toward a fign or a hint. 
Profiting by the fuggeftion, the baron, though it was 
much as he could do, fo efFedlually managed to bung 
his eyes and mouth with fand, (and with which, to 
infure their footing, the arena had been ftrewed,) that 
he was compelled, at leaft fo fay the friends of the 
baron, to give in ; and who, accordingly, went about 
crying, He has yielded! he has yielded! Which the 
party of Fandilles as ftoutly denied. But what with 
the confufion of the breakdown, the uproar, the noife, 
the fcuffle, it was found to be literally impoffible to 
come at what had really taken place between them. 
Monfieur de Bouillon, as umpire of the field, defired 
that they fhould be feparated. And no fooner had the 
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baron caufed his wound to be ftaunched, than he gave 
his prifoner to underftand, that it was his intention to 
treat him to the fame foup, which, before the fight, 
he had thought to have ladled out to him. On this 
there was a terrible ado between the parents and the 
allies, as well on the one fide as the other ; Monfieur le 
Vidafme, godfather to de Fandilles, folemnly protefting 
and aiBrming that he had never heard one word about 
the rendering, or anything to the purpofe. The god- 
father to the baron, (if I recollect rightly, Monfieur de 
Pavan of Lorraine, a brave and worthy gentleman,) 
as ftiffly aflerted the contrary, and infifl:ed that his god- 
fon fliould be permitted to difpofe of his prifoner as he 
thought right, and as, by the laws of war, he was per- 
fectly entitled to do. But Monfieur de Bouillon, having 
thoroughly fifted the matter, and confulted with the 
divers captains and gentlemen prefent, forbade him to 
attempt to do anything of the fort ; and told the baron, 
that he might be content to let matters reft where 
they were ; feeing there was much to be faid on both 
fides, and that there was very confiderable doubt 
as to whether his adverfary really had furrendered 
or not. 

In faft, they each of them acquitted themfelves like 
brave men; the vanquilhed living to ferve his king 
on many a hard fought field, and to fall, honour- 
ably, at the aflault on Caunis, then befieged by the 
Marfhal de Briflac ; and where, it is remembered, how 
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he was the firft to mount the breach, and on which 
he fell. 

I may poffibly have dwelt a little too long on this 
affair. However, as it was a remarkable one in itfelf, 
and as I myfelf had heard it related by the partifans, as 
well on the one fide as on the other, I did not choofe 
it to be forgotten ; and by which is to be feen the 
infamous and the miferable penalties which the con- 
querors were permitted to impofe upon the conquered. 
For, beyond any manner of queftion, had the truth of 
what the baron afferted been but capable to have been 
come at, he would have burnt his man at the ftake, 
and no power could have hindered him ; and which 
God, who poffibly may have known the wickednefs 
of his quarrel, would not, for that reafon, permit him 
to do. 

Monfieur Olivier de la Marche, firft gentleman of 
the houfehold to the Archduke Philip, Count of 
Flanders ; as gallant a knight, unqueftionably, as any 
of his time ; able as well to handle his pen as his 
fword, has left us, in his memoirs, an account of a 
combat which took place in his day, at Valanciennes, in 
the prefence of the faid duke ; and which is affuredly 
uncommonly rich, as well from the character of the 
weapons with which it was waged, as for the pleafant- 
nefs of the folemnities with which it was celebrated. For 
in other refpefts, goodnefs knows, it was tragic enough j 
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as it ended in the hanging and the death of one of the 
parties. The circumftance arofe out of a privilege, 
long fmce conferred by the emperors and the counts of 
Haynault upon the town of Valanciennes ; and which 
was this — That any man who had the misfortune to 
difpofe of another feirly, fo to fpeak ; that is, in the 
defence of his proper perfon ; without any fort of foul 
play or circumvention, might, on fleeing to it, claim 
the fanctuaiy of the good town of Valanciennes — 
provided always, he were willing and ready to maintain, 
at the point, or rather with a crack of his fhillelagh, 
that he had killed his man fairly, as a gentleman, and a 
man of honour. Nor could the challenger, any more, 
prefent himfelf with any other weapon. But to his 
ftory. It appeared that a certain Mahuot had killed 
a relative of one Jacotin Plouvier, and by the which 
Plouvier the faid Mahuot had been purfiied into the 
limits of Valanciennes ; Jacotin perlifting, all the time, 
that he had taken his kinfman at a difadvantage, and 
not as any feir man would have done. So the end of 
the matter was, that on the complaint of Jacotin, they 
were fentenced by the counfel of the town, and with 
whom it refted, to have it fairly out between them. 
The duke, who did not wifh to appear in the afFair, 
nor indeed well could he, as it came not within his 
cognizance, was neverthelefs prefent. And as foon as 
ever the multitude, which was incredible, was on the 
ground, proclamation was made by one carrying a 
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bludgeon, Beware the orders ! beware the orders ! So 
that all were as ftill as mice ; as it was forbidden,, 
under penalty of lofs of life and limb, to fpeak or ftir. 
To the yard, which was round, there was but one 
entry ; and facing one another were planted two chairs, 
covered with black, (juft fancy !) on which the cham- 
pions were to repofe themfelves whilft all the ufual preli- 
minaries were being adjufted. They were then refpec- 
tively tendered the miflal, and on which each of them, 
by oath, refpedtively confirmed his juftification; initfelf, 
by the way, a very old cuftom. They were clad alike,, 
in a fhirt or jacket of boiled leather ; and as well their 
legs and arms as their bodies. Their heads were fliorn, 
feet bare. And as if this was not enough, the nails 
had been pared, as well upon their fingers as their toes ! 
Of the beard, there is nothing faid ; which to me is 
inexplicable ; for nothing comes fo handy in a fcuffle, 
efpecially when long, ftifF and forky, as it was then 
the cuftom to wear it, and as it is now being revived 
among us. For all defence, they were allowed a fliield, 
pointed at the top ; (mind you that ; for it is not one 
of the leaft pleafant ftrokes in this alFair,) as to be 
piqued below is only permitted to the nobles. For the 
attack, they had each a formidable quarter-ftaff, of 
white vine or medlar, and of a like length. This wood 
is exceflively tough, and the beft Naples bowls are 
made of it. The celebrated crofs ftick of Friar John, 
in Rabelais, and of which he made fo good a ufe, was 
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of a fort of crab, which is alfo exceedingly tough and 
ftrong. However, extremities were not proceeded to, 
till they had demanded, and been allowed, three boons ; 
fugar, greafe and aflies ! So, firft and foremoft, they 
were handed, each of them, a tub of greafe. Only 
imagine : what a ceremony ! To the fame end the 
wreftlers, among the Turks, fmear themfelves with oil, 
the better to evade the clofe of their opponents. After 
that they were feverally permitted, and by way of foap, 
a fhovel full of cinders, to wafli away the efFefts of the 
greafe upon their palms, and the better to enable them 
to clutch their flaves ! So much for tormality number 
two. And for number three, there was inferted with 
a fpoon, into the mouth of each, the regulation allow- 
ance of fugar ; (and, mind you this, weighed firfl:,) and 
this, the better to enable them to retain the faliva, and to 
hold their breath ! a pleafant myftery, truly ! In Tur- 
key, the pofts and couriers are likewife faid to have re- 
courfe to a fimilar expedient when difpatched upon long 
and exhaufting courfes. And mark you this, farther ; 
that of each of thefe three precious condiments, eflay 
was made, before their eyes, as at the tables, and before 
the repafts of princes and of kings ! A pleafant and 
an honourable refponfibility, truly ! To cut the matter 
fliort, no fooner had they come to the fcratch, than 
Mahuot let drive fuch a cloud of duft, of which the 
place was covered, full in the eyes of Jacotin, that ere 
Jie could recover himfelf, his head had been as good as 
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laid open with a fetch. But Jacotin, who, for all that, 
was the tougher of the two, fo doggedly ftuck to him, that, 
before he could well know what he was about, he had 
knocked the fenfes out of him, jumped on him, gouged 
him, finally difpatching him at a blow ! After this, he 
dragged him, like a dog, from the lifts ; and hung him, 
there and then, with the confent of the court. 

There is a ftory told in the " Annals of France," 
how, in the time of Charles VI., the lord of Cour- 
rages, by judgment of the Court of Parliament, at 
Paris, fought in the lifts with a gentleman, named Le 
Gris, in the vindication of the honour of his wife, 
whom the faid Le Gris had forced in his abfence ; he, 
for the time, being beyond the feas, and in the Holy 
Land. The lady, who was aflifting at the fcene, feated, 
and in her chariot, was peremptorily defired by the 
King, (and which was a terrible aiFront,) to come 
down from it ; as it was not for one lying under fo 
grievous a reproach to affume herfelf innocent, till fuch 
time as that innocence had been made to appear ; and 
that flie was to defcend from out of it, and place her- 
felf upon a fcaffbld, there to attend the mercy of Godj 
and the iffue of arms. And which, fortunately for her, 
declared for the fide of the lord of Courrages, who 
was lucky enough to have been able to difpatch his 
man, having firft compelled him to confefs his villainy 
upon the lady. After which he had him to a gallows, 
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and there hung him, to the triumph and juftification 
of the unhappy countefs. I remember well to have 
feen the reprefentation of this combat, upon an old 
arras, in the chambers of our kings at Blois, among 
other curious reliques of the paft. And the firfi: time 
too that I faw it ; it was with Charles IX. ; and who, 
as he was naturally curious in fuch matters, had the 
whole explained to him. As to their perfons, they 
feemed to be in armour. Whilft for weapons, they 
had but fimply battle axes ; in fadt, neither more nor 
lefs than the pole-axe or halbert, which the gentlemen 
of the body guard carry to this day ; to which, more- 
over, I fliould add, a dagger or fliort fword on the 
thigh. 

We alfo read, (it was in the time of Louis the 
Stammerer,) that Ingelgerius, Count of Gaftinois, in 
bed with his wife, came fo fuddenly to die, without any 
fort of ailing or warning, that it was not till the morn- 
ing that the latter became aware of what had hap- 
pened, in the night, to him and to her. And of which 
flie was no fooner convinced, than Ihe difpatched, in 
all hafte, for the gentlemen, ladies, knights, her friends 
and neighbours, to fliew them all this piteous fpediacle, 
and which flie did, in a vifible agony of diftrefs ; telling 
them how the whole had occurred. But there was one 
of the company, named Gothran, and of the family of 
the late count, who was not to be fo eafily fatisfied. 
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For he roundly, before them all, accufed the countefs as 
well of his death, as of adultery ; telling her that flie 
had not only played him falfe in his lifetime, but had 
now made away with him, the better to be enabled to 
carry on her infamous amours. As foon as all this 
fcandal had come to the ears of the King, and with 
whom the count had always been a fevourite, he had 
as well Gothran as the countefs before him. And 
although everything was heard, on one fide and on the 
other, nothing pofitive could be got at. It was but 
allegation. However Gothran, who had determined 
that the matter fliould not reft where it was, to urge 
on his quarrel, boldly caft his wager upon the ground, 
calling upon the lady, or her champion, on her behalf, 
to take it up : the lady, all the while, fliowing, urging 
and protefting the malicioufiiefs of the charge. But 
Gothran, deaf to all reafon, perfifted in his tale, and 
in his determination to fupport it, againft all comers, 
with the weight of his fword. Thus the matter was 
long debated before the barons, and everything heard 
which was to be heard. However, to little purpofe. 
So the end of it was, (as was required by the imme- 
morial precedent of France, when a challenger perfifts 
in his charge, and is prepared to fupport it at the hazard 
of his life,) that the lady was adjudged, in like manner, 
to provide herfelf with a champion to aft upon her 
part — a verdidl which was very terrible to the lady. 
So that turning, fhe looked very piteoufly upon all the 
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company, her kinfmen, relatives, friends ; imploring 
tliem, as well by her fighs as her tears, to fee if there 
was none who would ftand forth in defence of her life 
and of her honour — a trouble which flie might well 
have fpared herfelf Not that any, for one moment, 
doubted of the virtue of the lady, or the righteoufnefs 
of her caufe, but through an unwillingnefs to encounter 
an adverfary fo terrible as was this Gothran. Accurfed 
and craven kinfmen ! fay I. As fortune would have it, 
among the fpeftators of this forry fcene, was a certain 
young prince, Ingelgerius, Count of Anjou ; a lad 
fcarcely yet in his fixteenth year ; and whom this very 
countefs had held, an infant, upon the font, giving to 
him, herfelf, the name of her own very hufband ; and 
to whom, confequently, he was godfon. This young 
count, feeing his godmother in fuch extremity, aban- 
doned and forfaken of all her more legitimate defenders, 
boldly ftepped from the crowd, and throwing himfelf 
upon his knees before the King, told him, that his 
heart burned within him ; and that he neither could 
nor would ftand by, and fee his godmother thus mi- 
ferably perifli ; and that he would accept the defiance 
of Gothran. How touching, on the part of the lad ; 
and how beautiful an exemplification of the virtues of 
that holy facrament ! And there and then he caft 
down his wager, which Gothran as inftantly picked 
up. For cuftom required, that he who dealt the chal- 
lenge fliould firft throw his glove upon the ground, and 

K 
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that the accepter fhould take it up. Though it has 
fometiines occurred, diat both parties have infifted upon 
being the challengers ; in which cafes, each would take 
up the other's glove ; as once happened in the time of 
Charles V., in the perfons of John de Geriftelles of 
Haynault and Peter de Bourzenel. But to this there 
was nothing that could be urged by the King, which 
was not, to divert him from fo dangerous a game. His 
very words have come down to us. " My fon," faid 
he, " youth and inexperience too often flatter thofe 
" who are their minions, into undertakings, the nature 
" of which they but little know, and which invariably 
" will turn to their confufion. You are much too 
" young to meafure yourfelf with any fuch man as this 
" Gothran. Let not your maiden fpurs, my child, be 
" pled for on any fuch field. My fon, think well of all 
" this ; for, 'fore God, this day it goes with your life." 
But neither could prayers nor remonflrances fliake the 
little count in his determination. So that the whole 
company was in an agony ; crying, what a terrible thing 
it was to fee io fine and fo noble-fpirited a lad, hurried, 
in this wretched manner, to butchery and to death ! 
On the other hand, who was in ecftacies but the 
countefs ? being with him, comforting him and en- 
couraging him by every means which were in her 
power ; convincing him of the truth of all the mis- 
fortune that had overtaken her, and of the juftice of 
their common caufe. And ten of the clock, upon the 
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very next morning, was the hour appointed for the 
combat. And no fooner was it light, and the young 
count had rifen, taken his laft farewell of the countefs, 
commended his foul unto God, confefled himfelf, heard 
mafs, diftributed, aflumed the glorious fymbol of the 
Crofs, than he leaped upon his horfe, and gallopped 
boldly to the lifts, where already the terrible Gothran 
was in waiting. At this ftage of the proceedings the 
lady was produced, and the ufual purgations were 
fworn to, on the one part and on the other. On the 
very firft encounter, the fhield of the count was car- 
ried right from him and beyond him, fuch was the 
violence of the fliock. But in return, fo rudely had 
he aflailed his adverfary, that he had driven his fpear, 
not only through Ihield, but breaft-plate, belly, bowels, 
reins ; coming clean out from his behind. With that, 
he fprang from his faddle, and fevering his head from 
his trunk, at a blow, prefentdd it to the King, who re- 
ceived it no lefs joyfully at his hands than though he 
had made him the mafter of a city. On this the 
countefs was releafed ; and running to him, fhe caught 
him in her arms, embracing him and kifling him before 
all the company ; thanking him, in an agony of tears 
and of joy, for all the unfpeakable obligation which he 
had laid her under. And the very next day, as fome 
approach to a return, flie made over to him, with the 
confent of the King, the lordfhip of Chafteau-Landon, 
with fundry other fiefs and holdings in Gaftinois ; and 
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for which the count, there and then, did homage to 
the King. ' And the remainder of her days were fpent 
in retirement and feclufion, mortification, prayers, alms 
and charity. — Brantome. 

' See note F, at the end. 





A SOMEWHAT NAIVE ACCOUNT 



DUKE DE SULLY'S COURTSHIP. 




MMERSED, as I was, in this new fort of 
life; obliged, in a manner, from the very 
nature of my avocations, to play my part 
amid all the gaieties and frivolities of the 
court, its emptinefs and its nothingnefs ; in the flower of 
my youth ; no one can be furprifed to find that I paid to 
the god of Love the accuftomed homage attended of us 
all. In faft, I had become over head and ears in love 
with the daughter of the prefident de Saint-Mefmin, and 
one of the moft lovely women of her time in France. 
And in this mood I abandoned myfelf, without any 
fort of reftraint, to all the delicioufnefs of a paflion, 
the firft aflaults of which are fo peculiarly bewitch- 
ing ; indeed, fo much fo, that when I came foberly to 
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reflecft, how litde defirable, in other refpedts, fuch a 
match would be, I found that all fuch confideratioft« 
had come too late to be pitted with the Regards and the 
expeftations of the lady's family, the prepofTeffiofl Cf 
the moft eftimable of fathers ; but, above all, the 
charms of fuch a miftrefs — a chain in itfelf, which, 
had there been no other, I had found it difficult enough 
to have undone, Lafond, to divert me from her, en- 
treated me but only once to fee Mademoifelle de Cour- 
teney, who, it feems, he had pitched upon as a party 
in every way more fuitable ; and which, accordingly, 
I did. And although I knew well, in my heart, that 
all he faid was true, the recolleftion of Mademoifelle 
de Saint-Mefmin and her charms, as quickly drove all 
fuch cold-blooded refledlions from my mind. 

Matters Were in this doubtful ftage, when, one day, 
I happened to be fleeping at Nogent«fur-Seine ; the 
faid Lafond, with fome few others, being with me at 
the time. And curioufly enough, as fate would have 
it, there and then were both the fair ones ; Mademoifelle 
de Saint-Mefmin and Mademoifelle de Courteney ! 
The fituation was delicate. For I well knew, that 
there was no efcape for it, but I muft break, upon the 
fpot, with whichever of the damfels I fliould the firft 
decline to Wait upon ; iii as much as it was beyond 
the nature of things to fuppofe that it could be within 
the wit of man, or mortal, to fatisfy, in fuch a con* 
junfture, the expeftations of two fuch Women. At 
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this moment, a little fifter of Mademoifelle de Saint- 
Mefinin happened to come into the room, where flie 
found me in all the ftudy and hefitation of a man, 
drawn one way by all the weight of his affeftions, 
another by that of his better fenfe, reafon and con- 
vidlion. And fo, giving fiiU play to all the vivacity of 
her temperament, after fome pretty little rallying, flie 
fet to to drag me off, by main force, a prifoner to her 
fifter's feet.' But before we could get there, I was 
overtaken by Lafond, who whifpered in my ear, "The 
" other door. Sir ; you will there find fortune, an 
" extradtion royal, and charms as great, when they 
" fliajl have come to their maturity." Thefe few 
words, tendered fo a propos, at once recalled me to my 
fenfes, and fixed me in my refolution. I faw that the 
counfd of Lafond was founds and that the only dif- 
ference, in point of perfonal attradtion, between Ma- 
demoifelle de Saint-Mefmin and her rival, was, that 
the one was in the aSual poffeflion of charms, which a 
year or two could fcarce fail to develope in the other. 
I refufed to vifit Mademoifelle de Saint-Mefmin, which 
brought down upon me a perfe£l: ftorm of indignation 
and reproach. However, I flood my ground, making 
ftraight for the apartment of Mademoifelle de Cour- 
teney ; and to whom the facrifice was reprefented in a 
fomewhat more flattering light, than, to be candid, it 
altogether merited. With my reception, I had no 

> See note G, at the end. 
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reafon to be diflatisfied. And in a little time, when I 
had come to fee her pftener, I began to be more fully 
aware of all the virtues and the worth of my ne\w 
miftrefs ; and whom, fhortly after, I married. — Me-j 
moires de Sully. 





THE BIRTH OF HENRY THE FOURTH. 



i 


1 



T has never been precifely afcertained in 
what place Henry IV. was conceived. 
The moil generally received opinion, 
however, is, that it was at La Fleche, in 
Anjou, where Antoine de Bourbon, his father, and the 
Princefs de Navarre, his mother, are known to have 
been living from the end of February, fifteen hundred and 
fifty two, to mid-May, fifteen hundred and fifty three. 
But this much is certain, that the firft time that flie 
became unmiftakeably aware of her condition, or felt 
her child to ftir, was in the camp, in Picardy, to which 
fhe had accompanied her hufband, for the time being, 
governor of that province ; having quitted La Fleche 
to put himfelf at the head of an expedition againft the 
Emperor Charles V- And certes, it was but in cha- 
radler, that he, who was one day deftined to become 
fo mighty a prince, Ihould give the earliefl: evidence of 
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his being, in a camp, amid the roar of cannons, trum- 
pets, and the clang of arms ; like a true fon of Mars, 
as he was. 

His grandfather^ Henri d'Albret, as foon as he heard 
that his daughter was with child, fent for her, deter- 
mining to take into his own hands the education of 
this promifed fruit, and which, from a fort of pre- 
fentiment, he was perfuaded would one day live to 
avenge upon the Spaniard all the injuries that they 
had inili£):ed on his houfe. 

This courageous princefs, then, taking leave of her 
hufband, fet out from Compiegne the fifteenth of No- 
vember, traverfed to the Pyrenees, the length of 
France, and arrived at Pau, in Bearn, where her father 
then was, the fourth day of December ; thus allowing 
herfelf but fbme eighteen or nineteen days for her 
journey. And on the thirteenth of the fame month 
fhe was happily delivered of a fon. 

Previoufly to this, the King, Henry d'Albret, had 
made a teftament, and which the princefs was exceed- 
ingly curious to fee ; in as much as it was generally 
fufpefled to have been drawn fomewhat to her prejudice, 
and in the favour of a certain lady, whom the goodman, 
upon a time, had been a little too kind to. Otherwife 
than indire<Sl:ly, fhe dare not allude to it. However, 
to fatisfy her, he promifed, that as foon as fhe fhould 
have fhowed him what fhe was then carrying in her 
loins, the will would be placed in her hands ; and pro^ 
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vided alfo, that flie would undertake to fing to him all 
the while that her infant were coming into the world ; 
fo ihat^ faid he, you may not he making me a whining and 
a rejiy child. All which Ihe engaged for, and was as 
good as her word ; finging to him, in her native Bear- 
nois^ amid all her fufferings and her pangs. It was 
remarked that the infant, contrary to the ufual courfe 
of nature, came into the world without any fort of 
crying, or apparent fuffering. And affuredly it was 
not to be fuppofed that a prince, deftined to be, one 
day, the glory and the joy of France, fhould have 
come into the world, amid agonies and groans and 
cries. 

As fbon as ever he was born, his grandfather took 
him away in the folds of his robe, having firft handed 
to his daughter the promifed teflament, and which was 
enclofed in a cafket of gold ; faying to her. Here, my 
daughter, this I give to you ; this I referve to myfelf. He 
then rubbed his little lips with a head of garlick, and 
poured a drop or two of wine into his mouth, in order 
to fortify his temperament, and render him more 
vigourous and hardy. 

The Spaniards had formerly a trick of faying, by 
way of raillery, when upon the article of the birth of 
the mother of our Henry, Miracle, the cow has brought 
forth ajheep! meaning, by the cow, the Queen Mar- 
gafet, his mother. For fo was flie dignified, and her 
hufband, The cowherd; in allufion to the arms of 
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Beam, which are two cows. And the King Henry, 
who never queftioned but that his grandfon would one 
day become famous, ufed frequently, on receiving the 
felicitations of his friends, and in rejoinder to the cool 
irony of the Spaniard, to take him in his arms, and fay. 
See you not this ; my Jheep has brought firth a lion ! 

He was at firft very difficult to raife ; having had fo 
many as feven or eight nurfes ; with the laft of whom, 
however, the honours remained. As foon as ever he 
was weaned, the king gave him into the charge of 
Sufan de Bourbon, wife to John d'Albret, baron de 
Moiflens, who carried him to the chateau de Coarafle, 
in Beam, amid the mountains and the rocks. 

His grandfather would on no account confent to his 
being brought up with all the delicacy and confidera- 
tion, too often bellowed upon thofe of his rank ; know- 
ing well, that a feeble and an enervate perfon is, for 
the moft part, mated to a timorous and a creeping 
foul. He forbade him either to be becomingly drefled, 
or to be humoured with any fort of toys or nonfenfe ; 
or again, to be in any way fawned to, or remembered 
of his rank ; for, faid he, all thefe things but ferve to 
the puffing up of vanity, and rather to breed arrogance 
and pretenfion than noble or generous propenflties. In 
faft, he required him to be clad and to be treated, 
exaftly as other children of his years. And he was 
made to run about and climb all day among the rocks. 
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fo as early to inure him to danger and fetigue : the 
better to impart a tone and vigour to his fyftem. And 
which was, afliiredly, above all things to be looked to, 
in the nurture of a prince who was deftined to go 
through and to fufFer fo much, for the recovery, and 
for the fake of his country and his rights. — Hardouin 
DE Perefixe. 





THE DEATH OF HENRY THE FOURTH. 




UT amidvall thefe preparations, there were 
other, and of a different kind, in progrefs, 
and which agitated him in a very extraor- 
dinary manner. It is of the coronation of 
the queen that I would Ipeak. To the very thought 
of it, fo unfpeakable was his abhorrence, that nothing 
lefs than his known complacency toward that princefs 
could ever have brought him to confent to the fame. 
And no fooner had this conceflion been wrung from 
him, than her majefly caufed all hands to be put upon 
the worlc. I have already touched upon the drift and 
the nature of the arguments with which fhe was urged 
and poffeffed by her creatures to hurry the ceremony 
on ; affuredly, either very prepofterous or very crimi- 
nal. Immediately after, Henry was to leave Paris. 
And as a fortnight, at the fartheft, was the outfide 
which he could poflibly be detained, marching orders 
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had been already difpatched to all the troops, as well 
horfe as foot, and who, accordingly, had left by the 
way of Champagne. 

***** 

As a final warning, the king had announced to all 
the foreign courts, how he was about to quit his capital, 
and this, through the medium of a letter which he ad- 
drefled to the archduke. Here it is, and exaftly as it 
was couched and went ; if indeed VUleroy, through 
whofe hands, as fecretary of ftate, it had neceflarily to 
pafs, allowed it to go unmended, which he had an 
uncommon reluftance to do. " My brother, unable 
" to refiife to my old allies, friends and confederates, 
" the aid which they have prayed at my hands, againft 
" thofe who are perfifting to trouble the fucceflipn in 
" the duchies and counties of Cleves, Julliers, La- 
" Mark, Bergh, Raveniperg, and Raveftein ; I am 
" preparing, with my troops, to go to their affiftance. 
" And in as much as the route, which I am purpofing 
" to follow, will lie through at leaft a portion of your 
" territories, I have thought it but courteous to apprife 
" you of the fame ; praying you, in return, to notify to 
" me. Will it be your good pleafure, that I am to 
" falute you as a friend, or as an enemy ? In the in- 
" terim, abiding your reply, I pray God to have you in 
" his fafe keeping. Henry." 

I do not really know, what is either to be faid or 
thought of a report then current, and which was con- 
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firmed by Giraud, who had come direft from Bruflels, 
the feventh of March, to the king, who was then at 
Fontainebleau ; and which was to this efFe<St — That 
it was very generally believed, as well at the court, as 
throughout the Auftrian ftates, that all thefe warlike 
rumours and preparations were but fo many bugbears, 
on the part of Henry, to impofe upon his enemies ; 
and that this was the real reafon why fo little pre- 
paration was being made to oppofe him. That but 
little preparation was being made might have been 
true ; as, in fadl, it proved ; without, however, for 
that, the archduke being altogether, within himfelf, fo 
fatisfied, as to the world he afFefted to be. For had 
he really been fo, then had he been of a very different 
complexion from all the reft of thofe who had the real 
interefts of the Houfes of Auftria and of Spain at 
heart. No words could pifture their confternation. 
For whilft the faftion of their adverfaries, or, as it was 
flyled abroad, that of France, was carrying its head 
ereft, and confidently predidling the ifliie which, on 
all hands, was wiflied to it ; that of Auftria was cowed 
into filence, paralyzed, amazed ; the objeft of an exe- 
cration to which it faw itfelf the devoted vidtim ; no 
poflible means prefenting themfelves whereby to evade 
the ftorm which was about to defcend upon it and to 
overwhelm it. But alas, how little is it in me thus to 
fpeak of, or to flight them ! They had unhappily but 
too many refources at their difpofition to be thus lightly 
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taunted. But it was not the flioclc of arms, nor yet a 
noble defpair, which they were to oppofe to a prince 
whom Europe had pitched upon as her avenger, and 
advanced to be her fhield and her fupport. No, it 
but required to lop the head from off this vafly power 
— an infamy. And never, fure, did affaflination, 
poifon, treafon achieve a triumph more worthy of 
themfelves : a triumph fo bafe, fo execrable, fo hei- 
nous, that words are wanting to me to exprefs 
the one-tenth part of its villainy. I finilh, trem- 
bling, what I have to tell the world concerning this 
moft wretched tragedy; and the very thought of 
which, to this hour, wrings tears of blood from my 
heart. 

What are we to, what can we think of all thofe 
gloomy prefentiments with which the clofing days of 
this unhappy prince were clouded; and with which 
it is but too notorious that he was pofleffed ? They 
were really of fo extraordinary a charadler, that they 
are fomething appalling fo much as to think of. I 
have already touched upon the almoft infuperable re- 
ludlance with which he at length confented that the 
ceremony fliould take place before his departure. And 
the nearer he found the day to be at hand, the more 
and the more did the agony and the trouble of his foul 
increafe. He broke the whole to me in fuch an aban- 
don of bitternefs and defpair, that I could not refrain 
from rallying him on a weaknefs fo unbecoming and 
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unpardonable in fuch a prince. But his own lips will 
better tell their tale than any words of mine. " Ah, 
" my friend," faid he, " you cannot conceive how this 
" coronation is preying upon me ! I cannot tell what 
" it is has come over me, but my heart mifgives me. 
*' There is fomething terrible about to happen." On 
this he threw himfelf into a little chair, that I had 
had made on purpofe for him, and which never was 
allowed out of my cabinet ; prefently to fall into fo 
devouring a trance, tapping all the while, mechanically, 
the cafe of his fpectacles, that he feemed completely 
loft to everything about and around him ; and from 
which at length he ftarted, as from a dream, beating 
frantically his fides and his hands ; exclaiming the 
while, "O my God, my God ! never am I more to 
" leave it : I am to die in this town. They will kill 
" me. It is their laft chance. Ah, curfed, curfed 
" crowning ; you will be the death of me ! " <' Good 
" God, Sir," faid I to him one day, " to what extra- 
"■' ordinary hallucinations are you giving yourfelf up ! 
" If this is to be the way, better far to quafli the whole 
" affair at once ; war, coronation, voyage, and all to 
" boot. WiU you that it be fo ? Say the word, and 
" they fhall be countermanded ; it is the affair of an 
" inftant." " Yes," faid he, after that I had, on more 
than one occafion, fimilarly interrogated him : " Yes ; 
" ftop the coronation, and let me hear no more about 
" it. It is the only way to get out of my head, ima- 
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ginations which nothing elfe will. I fhall get ofF 
from the city, and there will be nothing then to 
fear." By what poflible traits are the infcrutable 
and unerring inftinfts of the heart to be detedied, if 
not by thefe ? " I will not conceal from you," faid he 
to me, on another occafion, " how I have been told, 
" that I am to perifli in my coach, and at the firft 
" folemnity which I may happen to attend." " Sir," 
I rejoined, " I never heard you refer to this before ; 
" and now that I think of it, I have often been amazed 
" to fee you fo nervous in a conveyance ; you, who 
" ever carry yourfelf fo undauntedly amid the cannon, 
" the lances, the guns and the pikes. But feeing that 
" thefe prefentiments have now fo unrootably taken 
" pofleflion of your mind, were I in your place, I 
" would be ofF this inftant ; and I would either allow 
" the ceremony to go on without me, or I would poft- 
" pone it till a more propitious occafion ; and, for a 
" time at leaft, I would forbear to fet foot either in 
" Paris or in a coach. Will you that I fend upon the 
" fpot, to Notre-Dame and to St. Denis, and flop the 
" whole affair ? " " I would certainly like it very 
" much," faid he, " but what will my wife fay ; flie 
" has this crowning moft marveUoufly at heart." "Let 
" her fay whatever flie likes beft," faid I, feeing his 
eyes to gliften at the fuggeftion ; " but it is never to 
" be fuppofed, once fhe comes to underftand your 
majefty's repugnance, and all the mifchief which 
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" you are perfuaded to be like to come of it, that fhe 
" will perfift in her oppofition." 

Nothing now were required but to obtain her ma- 
jefty's confent, to proceed to the interruption of the 
whole affair. And it is not without very much re- 
luctance that I find myfelf compelled to ftate, that, do 
or urge what I would, I could not prevail upon hei" 
majefty to gratiify her hufband in this regard. I pafs 
without a comment the prayers, the arguments, the 
entreaties with which, for three fucceffive days, I con- 
tinued to weary her. It was for the prince to yield. 
Though, to be candid, as he was the firft, at times, to 
rally himfelf upon his apprehenfions, he at length fo 
far mattered them, as to be able to keep them to him- 
felf, and to forbid their being mooted to the queen. 
But no fooner were the workmen again upon the work, 
than with them returned all his old miigivings ; for 
ever muttering to himfelf, and in my ears, " Ah, my 
" friend, I ftiall never leave this town. They will 
" murder me. O wretched, wretched crowning ; you 
" will be the death of me ! " — words which I fhall 
not readily forget. 

In all this affair, throughout, there were divers more 
fecret pafFages, which I have judged it to be more 
judicious to fupprefs. This difcretion, I would even 
have puflied yet farther ; were it not mere afFe(a:ation 
to pretend to myftery, or delicacy about matters known 
as well to my fervants as to many. The following is 
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of this charadter. Schomberg, who was then living 
with me, and almoft upon the footing of the houfehold, 
was one day fitting at table, when I fuddenly perceived 
a page to come, and ftealthily flip a billet into his 
fleeve. At firft I amufed myfelf in bantering him 
about it, fuppofmg it to be a billet-doux^ or to relate to 
fome intrigue, nonfenfe, or affair of gallantry. He 
replied, without fo much as looking at it, that he 
thought he might fafely undertake to fay, it was not 
of the charafter which I feemed to imagine ; but 
that, let its nature be what it might, he would pledge 
himfelf to acquaint me with it. The fcrap contained 
but two words. As foon as he had finifhed, he re- 
tired to a window to make himfelf mafler of its con- 
tents J which, when he had done, he placed it in my 
hands, adding, that it was from Mademoifelle de 
Gournai ; a name in itfelf fufficient, had I then been 
acquainted with that lady, to have difabufed me of all 
my previous imaginations. It was fimply a line re- 
quiring him to wait on her immediately, and on a 
matter of the lafl: importance. He promifed me to 
return as foon as he could difcover what it was all 
about; and, in fadi:, he was back within the half 
hour. 

It appeared that Mademoifelle de Gournai had 

learned, through a female who had been in the fer- 

vice of Madame de Verneuil, that a confpiracy had 

aftually been entered into againft the perfon of the 

1- 3 
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king; and having, farther, inquired of the woman, 
Who were the parties concerned ; fhe had named 

Madame de Verneuil herfelf, Monfieur N — , and 

certain others. Her firft thought was, through one of 
the women in waiting, named Catherine, to acquaint 
the queen, who, in her turn, would apprife his majefly. 
But Mademoifelle de Gournai, on farther refledtion, 
alarmed left fuch a courfe might be inadequate to the 
exigency, bethought herfelf of Monfieur de Schombefg, 
as a party who might fafely be entrufted to break the 
matter direftly to the king. Schomberg, as foon as he 
had put me in pofleflion of the fafts, told me to ob- 
ferve in what a delicate pofition he was placed ; at the 
fame time afking my advice as to how he was to pro- 
ceed. The affair was by much too ferious to be pooh, 
poohed, or concealed ; on the other hand, to carry it 
to his majefty, was infallibly to bring down upon him- 
felf the implacable hate of all thofe who might be com- 
promifed, and whom the prince would queftionlefs 
challenge. No one but my wife was prefent at this 
confultation. And the conclufion which we came to 
was this ; That Schombferg ftiould open the matter to 
the king, with all the tendernefs and circumfpedtion 
poffible ; and that if his majefty (hould call on him to 
name the accomplices, he was to refer him to the two 
females, already mentioned, as his authority, and as 
the parties moft likely to be able to fatisfy him. It is 
notorious to all, that this Catherine was fent for and 
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examined ; that fhe ftuck unflinchingly to her depofl- 
tion, and, to her dying day, perfifted in the fame. 
This, I think, is fomething which will not readily be 
forgotten by thofe who may be difpofed to draw their 
own inferences from the unwarrantable manner in 
which fo many pieces were fupprefled, conne£i:ed with 
the examination of this wretched parricide. 

The ceremony of the coronation began, however, 
to be proceeded with, and on all the fcale of ufual 
magnificence. It was to be fpread over feveral days ; 
the laft and principal of which was to be Sunday, the 
fixteenth of May. The king, out of complaifance to 
her majefty, confented to aflift at a ceremony, the very 
thought of which was a dagger in his breafl:. How- 
ever, he had refigned himfelf to it, determining, it once 
over, that nothing fliould delay him another hour in 
Paris. And the very morning of the next day, Mon- 
day, the feventeenth, was the one fixed on for his 
departure. So far as I myfelij perfonally, was con- 
cerned, I had been ofF ere then, had not the reopening 
of an old wound in my neck compelled me to place 
myfelf in the hands of my phyficians, and by whom I 
was prefcribed the ufe of the hot bath for three fuccef- 
five days. I had not a particle of curiofity to aflift at 
all thofe pageantries, which thofe who, ftill behind, 
were hurrying, on every hand, to fee. The miferable 
forebodings of our Henry had rendered the very men- 
tion of them as odious to me as to himfelf. To add 
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to this, the count de Soiffons, willing to have himfelf 
thought to be diflatisfied with the precedence afligned 
to him in the ceremonial, retired in a pet from the 
court. 

The ceremony having been fiifpended on Friday, 
the fourteenth of May ; that moft miferable of days ; 
the unfortunate king had been purpofing to pafs a por- 
tion of it in conference with myfelf ; as it was the laft 
time that he would have an opportunity of feeing me 
previous to his departure. I know perfeftly well what 
it was that he was wifhing to fay to me. A moft 
malicious report was then abroad, to the effecS, that at 
the very moment when he appeared to be the moft 
determined to fall upon the houfe of Auftria, with a 
power the moft overwhelming, he had already, in 
fecret, an underftanding with it ; not only, that he 
fliould not proceed to extremities, but to betray his 
own proper allies ; Auftria, on her part, confenting, 
that he was to retain for himfelf, Cleves, with the 
remainder of the fucceflion, in the caufe of which he 
had oftenfibly taken up arms. To this there was 
added another ftipulation, that Spain was to give up 
into his hands, the prince and princefs of Conde. 
Henry, no doubt, was wifliing to reaflure me againft 
a report fo prejudicial to his reputation. 

***** 

It was then, as I prefume, to give me fome more 
prefling injunctions about the commiflariat, that Henry 
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fent to me, by La-Varenne, early on Friday morning, 
to fay that he wanted to take a little turn alone with 
me in the gardens of the Tuileries, and fo I was to 
come. He found me in my bath, but feeing me 
about to drefs myfelf, in order to obey the fummons of 
his majefty, he bade me to ftay where I was, adding, 
that he was fure his majefty would fboner prefer to 
crofs, himfelf, to the arfenal, than to allow me to go 
abroad in the ftate in which I then was, and that he 
would be ferioufly difpleafed to find me expofing my- 
felf without any fort of real occafion. At any rate, 
faid he, wait a moment : give me the time to go to 
him and to return, and let us hear what he himfelf will 
fay. And, in faft, he was back at the end of half an 
hour ; and thefe are the very words which he brought 
to me. " Sir," faid he, " his majefty requires you to 
" continue in your bath, and, farther, forbids you to 
" leave the doors to-day, in as much as Monfieur du 
" Laurent has told him, that you are in no way fit to 
" be about. He alfo defires me to tell you, that he 
" has a little errand to do today in town, and of which 
" he will acquaint you ; but that tomorrow morning, 
" towards five o'clock, without any fail, he will be at 
" the arfenal, to have it all over with you ; for he 
" was determined to be ofi^, come what would, on 
" Monday morning. He fays, that he has found 
" everything which you told him about his voyage, 
" and the reft of his affairs, to come true j and that 
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" nothing now can ftand between him and. his pro- 
" jeftions but the default of one or other of us." (They 
are his very words which I am ufing.) " He farther 
" orders you," faid La-Varenne, " to expeft him in your 
" drefling gown and night cap, as he will not have you 
" to be huddled out of your bath ; " and I was alfo to 
fay, " that if he found you drefled, he would be fe- 
" rioufly angry with you." To all which La-Varenne 
added, on his part, that he had followed my advice in 
difpatching the letter to the archduke, though indeed it 
was little better than an idle ceremony ; as he was 
determined, one way or another, to let the world fee 
that he was in earneft. One and all my fervants after- 
wards told me, that they had been ftruck with the 
extraordinary laflitude into which I fell immediately 
after the departure of La-Varenne, and the caufe of 
which they were unable to furmife ; nor, indeed,, was 
there any. 

I had juft entered my wardrobe ; it was at about 
four o'clock in the afternoon, when I heard a piercing 
fhriek, and then another,, as well from Caftinet as from 
my wife ; each of whom was crying wildly. Where 
was I ? The whole houfe feemed, in an inftant, to be 
filled with howling and lamentation. With every in- 
ftant, blow upon blow, it came, " Ah, my God, my 
" God ; all is loft ; France has periflied ! " I ruflied 
out upon the fpot, all undrefled as I was. At every 
turn I was met, " O Sir, the king has been mortally 
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" wounded in the fide ; " or, " Oh, Sir, the king has 
" been ftabbed." I was not long left in doubt, for, 
almoft upon the inftant, Saint-Michel, who had as 
good as feen the blow ftruck, came rufliing in, the 
knife, which he had been able to fecure, yet reeking 
in his hand. " Ah," I cried, with raifed hands and 
eyes te heaven, and in a defolation the moft unutter- 
able, the moft inconceivable, " this, this is the hour 
" the wretched prince had always told of: God have 
" mercy on him, on us and on the ftate. If he is 
" dead, then is it all over with us ; for never would 
" Providence have permitted fuch a violence, had it not 
" been to prepare the way for the pouring forth of the 
" veflels of his wrath. Ah France, it is into ftrange 
" keeping that thou art about to fall ! " 

No one need think here to find the details of this 
moft execrable parricide ; the recoUedlion of which 
tranfpierces my very foul with agony, renews itfelf at 
every inftant, and to the laft hour of my exiftence fliall 
never be effaced from mine eyes. Nor can I, for the 
foul of me, conceive, of what mould they can be, who 
can talk, or coolly hear talked, to this day, of the 
greateft calamity which poilibly could have overtaken 
their country. And fuch is the extremity of horror 
with which this loathing poffefTes me, that, even to 
this hour, I fhut my eyes, as far as may be, upon this 
deplorable cataftrophe ; and that my tongue refufes fo 
much as to name the accurfed monfter, caufer of all 
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our woes, as inwardly I invoke the vengeance of the 
God of heaven on him, and on all thofe who fteeled 
him to it. The public indignation has already fufE- 
ciently indicated, and in a manner the moft unequi- 
vocal, the originators of this thrice deteftable confpiracy. 
I cannot, however, refrain from ftigmatifing, with all 
thofe who heard of it, a fcandal, well nigh known to 
all, and which is this — That, when firft feized, the 
aflaflin was fo little looked to, in the houfe to which he 
was carried, that, for more than four hours, all forts of 
perfons had accefs to, and were permitted to fpeak 
with him. Among whom were fome, (whofe names 
it is no wife neceflary fhould figure in this place,) who 
fluck not fo unfcrupuloufly to avail themfelves of that 
liberty, that they even went the length of conjuring 
him, all the while calling him, " their good friend" 
" to have a care," (thefe are their very words,) " how 
" he would compromife good catholics, innocent and re- 
'■^fpeSfable parties ; for that fuch would be a crime irre- 
" milTable in the eyes of heaven, and worthy of eternal 
" damnation." And it was not till more than one, 
fcandalifed at fuch a licenfe, had begun loudly and 
everywhere to remonftrate, that meafures were at 
length taken to prevent an indifcriminate accefs to the 
prifoner. 

From wherever it came, fuch was the tragical end 
of a prince, on whom it would feem that nature had 
determined to heap her every boon, with the exception 
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of fuch a death as had become him. I have already 
faid, that he had the frame and all his members caft in 
that mould which conftitutes, not only what we call 
a well built man, but farther, one firm, athletic, fan- 
guine, nervous. He was of a vigorous complexion, 
and all the features of his face were animated and 
pleafing ; fo that the refult of the whole was a phyfique 
the moll fprightly, gentle, engaging, bewitching. To 
all which were mated a carriage, an approach fo fa- 
miliar, fo reaffuring, that, let what majefly might be 
thrown into his port, that airinefs would ever mingle 
with it, for which he was fo notorious. I could add 
but little to what is already known as to his tempera- 
ment and conftitution, were I to fay, that he was na- 
turally kind, iympathifing, compaflionate, afFedlionate ; 
manly, ftraightforward, generous; piercing, intelligent; 
in a word, endowed with all thofe perfeftions which 
the reader will fo often have had occafion to admire in 
the perufal of thefe memoirs. 

His people he loved with the devotion of a father, 
and the ftate, as a head of a family. And this it was 
which invariably recovered him, how apparently foever 
immerfed in his pleafures, to the loadftar of his courfe, 
namely, to the tafk to fee his people happy, and his king- 
dom flourifliing. Hence that fecundity of conception, that 
unwearied attention to the claffification of the various 
offices and departments of the ftate. No inconfider- 
able portion of his labours has been already fpecified. 
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In a word, I may conclude by obferving, that it were 
hardly fo much as poflible to conceive office, prece- 
dent, ftate, profeifion, function, calling, to which he 
had not turned his attention, or wi,th regard to which 
he had not fo contrived, that it fhould not be in the 
power of any, after his deceafe, to defl:roy the good 
foundation laid ; as had but too often heretofore 
been the cafe in this monarchy. " It is my ambition," 
faid he, " that my clofing years may be fo pafled, that 
" they may be alike pleafmg to God and ufeful to 
" man." Grand, noble and generous fentiments ; 
rare and exquifite emotions and fenlibilities, harboured 
themfelves, as it were naturally, in his breaft ; fo that 
he had brought himfelf to look on adverfity but as a 
paffing cloud ; profperity as his natural element. He 
had caufed various marfhes to be drained, as a fort of 
preliminary to a yet greater undertaking that he was 
contemplating, which was, to put in communication, 
by means of canals, the two feas and the great rivers. 
Time was the only thing which was wanting to the 
completion of thefe, his magnificent conceptions. 

He often faid, that ten things he required of heaven; 
and whence came the faying, The ten wijhes of Henry. 
To all of them, it was not his felicity to attain. They 
are thefe. i". Spiritual gifts and grace. 2°, To be 
permitted the enjoyment, to the laft, of all the faculties 
of his foul, and of the members of his body. 3°, To 
fee the church, to which he had formerly belonged, 
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fetded and undifturbed. 4°, To be rid of his wife, (it 
is of his firft that he fpeaks,) and to be fortunate enough 
to find another, more accommodate to his temper, and 
who would bring him children while he could yet 
reafonably hope, in the courfe of nature, to be ipared 
himfelf to rear and to inftruft them. 5", To reftore 
France to all her ancient fplendour. 6°, To take 
either Navarre, or Flanders and Artois from Spain. 
7°. To gain a vicSory, in perfon, over the King of Spain, 
and another over the Grand-Signor ; a diflinftion in 
which he envied Don Juan of Auftria. 8°, To be 
enabled to crufli, without having recourfe to extreme 
meafures, the Huguenot fadlion, and of which the 
dukes de Bouillon and de La Trimouille were the 
chiefs. For a ninth, he joined this, that he might fee 
thefe two men, with the duke d'Epernon, conftrained 
to implore his clemency. It was long before he could 
be prevailed upon to name the tenth, which re- 
garded the carrying through of his great defigns ; and 
which might be divided into two heads. The firft was 
matter of religion. It was his wifli to reduce to the 
three principal denominations, the infinite number of 
fects with which Europe is overrun ; feeing it to be 
imprafticable to unite all the world in one. The other 
was purely politic, and regarded the number, the dis- 
tribution, the balance of the different powers, and 
which he propofed to confolidate into one great re- 
public, upon the bafis that I fhall prefently refer to. 
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I fliould be giving the lie to all thofe profeffions of 
candour which I have ever made, if, after having 
lauded this prince for an infinity of qualities, truly ad- 
mirable in themfelves, I ftiould conceal, that they were 
balanced by frailties and defefts, and thofe even con- 
fiderable ones. I have neither difguifed his pafEon for 
the fex, nor yet his love of gaming, nor his eafinefs, 
facility, too often degenerating into weaknefs, nor his 
propenlity to all forts of pleafures. Nor have I, any 
more, concealed the indifcretions into which they be- 
trayed him, nor the fums that they caufed him fillily 
to fool away, nor all the precious hours which they 
loft him. But at the fame time, I have taken care to 
qualify all this, by remarking, that his detradors have, 
beyond all confcience, exaggerated on all thefe heads. 
He was, if you will, a flave to women ; but when did 
one of them meddle either in the choice of a minifter, 
or with the fate of a fervant ; or make her weight to 
be felt at the council table, or at the board ? The 
fame with the reft. And to fum up, in one word, the 
whole ; we have but to recur to all which he had 
achieved and carried through, to perceive, that there is 
no manner of comparifon to be drawn between the 
more marked and the lefs defenfible fides of his cha- 
radler. And feeing that the calls of honour and of 
glory had always been fufEcient and able to tear him 
from his pleafures, it is but reafonable to prefume that 
thef* were the maftering paflions of his foul. 
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I have ftill by me a letter which he once wrote to 
me by Lomenie, becaufe, faid he, owing to a flight 
hurt, I am unable myfelf to hold my pen. It is headed 
from Chantilly, and bears the date of an eighth of 
April. There is no year. The reader may not, per- 
haps, be altogether indifpofed to hear Henry himfelf 
upon fuch an head. What firft induced him to think of 
writing to me fuch a chara£ter of letter, was, as he him- 
felf aflerts, in the opening lines, a deference to public 
opinion ; it being his amufement to have retailed to 
him, daily, all the cenfure, news and goflip of the town, 
by Roquelaure, Frontenac, La-Riviere, du Laurens, 
d'Arambure, Morlas-Salette, La-Varenne, Bonnieres, 
Du-Jon, Beringhen, I'Oferai, Armagnac, Jacquinot, 
Perroton and others ; who, for the moft part, acquitted 
themfelves fufficiently roundly with him ; in obedience 
to his commands, to conceal nothing from him. 

He commences by faying, (they are his own words,) 
that his enemies and detractors accufe him of flighting, 
^nd even defpifmg the greateft and moft confiderable 
of the realm ; and of fquahdering, in idle and frivolous 
expenditure, fums which, according to them, had been 
more meetly appropriated to the gratification of their 
jfequirements. " Some," fays he, " blame me as being 
" too fond of building and coftly undertakings ; others, 
" as too much attached to the chafe, my dogs, my 
" birds ; others, to dice, cards and different forts of 
" games ; others, again, to women, good cheer, balls, 
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" the comedy, dancing, running the ring, and fuch lilce 
" diverfions ; where, fay they, I am ftill to be feen, 
" defpite my grey beard, as youthful as ever, as tickled 
" to have run a good hit, to have carried off the palm 
" two or three times ; or, fay they, laughing, to have 
" won a forfeit of a fair one, as ever I had been in my 
" younger days, or as the moft conceited young rafcal in 
" the court that day could be. I will not deny," con- 
tinues he, " but that in all this there may be feme truth, 
" But it alfo feems to me, that, nothing being carried 
^' to excefs, all this ftiould rather be made a fubjedt of 
" felicitation than of reproach to me ; and that, in any 
" cafe, fome little allowance fhould be made for recre- 
" ations which no one can pretend to be the fource of 
" either damage or incommodity to my people, and as 
" being, in fome fort, compenfatory for all the iktigues, 
" the dangers, the privations in which, from my youth 
" to my fiftieth year, my days have been confumed." 
, . " I have heard you yourfelf fay," adds this 
prince, " when fome one had happened to have been 
" blaming you in fome particular or other. That fcrip- 
" ture does not require of any man to be abfolutely fre6 
" from crimes or weakneffes ; in as much as thefe are 
" infirmities inherent to the very neceffity of our 
" being ; but only, never to fuffer them to get the 
" upper hand, or to become the arbiters of our anions. 
^' It is for this medium that I have always ftriven, as 
" farther was not to be looked for. No one knows 
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" better, from many a fcene which has pafled between 
" me and my mifl:refles,(and women, every body knows, 
" or at leafl: thinks, to be my mafter paffion,) whether 
" I have not often been on your fide and againft them ; 
" even to the length of telling them, to their faces, that 
" I had rather lofe ten fuch miftrefles, as one of them, 
" than one fuch fervant as you. And it is what, I 
" give you my honour, you will yet fee me do, when 
" the proper moment fhall have come to put in ex- 
" ecution the glorious projefts, which you know, fince 
" long, to have been occupying my mind. I will let 
" you then fee, that at the call of honour and of glory, 
" I can quit, without a ftruggle, miftrefles, dogs, birds, 
" gaming, buildings, fetes. It is my higheft ambition, 
" my duty to my God difcharged, to my wife, my 
" family, my faithful fervants ; my people, whom I fhall 
" always love as my own children ; to be accounted 
" a prince to be relied on ; of his word and of honour." 

But it is time to return to the painful narrative of 
the occurrences which followed upon the death of this 
good prince. However diflrefKng it may be to me, 
thefe memoirs cannot, with any propriety, be brought 
to a clofe fooner than with the times when I ceafed to 
be a participator in the affairs of the ilate. 

Miferable as was the afHiiStion into which I was 
thrown by a report fo horrible, it fuddenly occurred to 
me, that, even fuppofing him to be mortally wounded, 
he might yet have fome little time to linger. And in 
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this imagination, fondly clinging to this poor fpark of 
hope and comfort, I called in hafte to my fervants, 
" Here, my things, my boots ; faddle the horfes in- 
" ftantly, I cannot wait for the coach. Let all my 
" gentlemen be in attendance : I will go and fee for 
" myfelf." For the moment, but two or three of my 
people were forthcoming ; for the remainder, con- 
cluding me to be fafe, and in bed for the reft of the 
day, were difperfed right and left, all over the town. 
But before I could be ready, the rumour of the death 
of the King had recalled them, and with them an hoft 
of others, more or lefs dependent on me, So that 
before we had fronted the refidence of Beaumarchais, 
more than an hundred gentlemen, mounted, were fol- 
lowing me ; and in a very few minutes more than half as 
many again had joined in ; as, at every ftep, I was met 
by one or other loyal fervant of the king's, hafting to me 
to know in what manner they were to carry themfelves 
in fo unexpe<9:ed a conjuncture. The confternation 
and the general forrow bore a fufficient teftimony to 
how paflionately this prince was beloved in his capital. 
It was really fomething amazing to fee in what various 
and what affefting ways, the citizens and the populace 
of this vaft city evinced their forrow and their attach- 
ment. The tears, the groans, the cries, the ftupe- 
faflion ! One would clafp his hands convulfively ; 
another raife his eyes diftracftedly to heaven, a third 
would fmite upon his breaft. Some, looking piteoufly 
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on me, kept fobbing out, " Ah, Sir ; we are all loft : 
" our good mafter is dead." 

In the rue de la Pourpointerie, a man whom I did 
not fo much as fee, let alone recognife, coming along- 
fide me, flipped into my hand a little note, which I 
immediately handed to thofe who were about me. It 
confifted but of two or three words. " Sir, where is 
" it that you are going to ? It is all oyer. I have 
" feen him dead. Enter once the Louvre, and you 
" will never leave it any more than he." This 
wretched note,, putting paft all doubt the terrible truth, 
and which was quickly confirmed through a thoufand 
channels, I could no more refrain myfelf,, but burft into 
an agony of tears. Du-Jon, whom I met near the 
Saint-Innocents,, faid to me, " Sir, our cafe is paft 
" remedy. God has even fo difpofed of him. I 
"know it, for I have feen him. Look to yourfelf; 
" for this is not the kind of thing to reft here." At 
the head of the rue St. Honore, another warning of 
the fame nature was thrown into my lap. How- 
ever, in fpite of everything, I ftill kept making for 
the Louvre, probably fome three hundred horfemen in 
my fuite, when I was encountered by Vitry, at the 
place where the four roads meet. He came to me, 
and embraced me. I never faw, nor can I figure to 
myfelf, a man in a more deplorable condition. " Ah 
" Sir," he faid, " they have killed our dear mafter ; 
" there is nothing now for it but to die. For my own 
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" part, I know that I have not long to live, and am 
" refolved to quit the country, never to return. We 
" have feen the laft of all that reftitude, good order 
" and difcipline, by you and him eftabliflied." It wras 
then to continue ; " But where, Sir, are you going to 
" with all this crowd ? You will neither be permitted 
" to enter, or to approach the Louvre with more than 
" two or three perfons. With fuch a retinue, for ob- 
" vious reafons, I cannot advife you to be feen. The 
" end is not yet, or I am much miftaken ; for I have 
" already feen faces that feem to be fo little pene- 
" trated with the lofs which they have experienqed, 
" that they are unable fo much as even decently to 
" wear the femblance of that forrow which all good 
" men, this day, are feeling. The very fight of them 
" had like to have fplit my heart in twain. And if 
" you. Sir, had feen them, as I have done, you would 
" think as I do of all this matter. It is my advice to 
" you," he concluded, " to return to where you came 
" from. You will have enough to look to elfewhere, 
" without going to the Louvre." 

Such an accordance of counfel, notes, apprehenfions, 
warnings, finifhed at length by ftartling me. I halted 
clean ftiort ; and after fome little confultation with 
Vitry and fome ten or twelve others of the more con- 
fiderable of my party, I came to the conclufion, that it 
were the fafer courfe to retrace my fteps, and to con- 
tent myfelf with fending to the queen the tender of my 
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fervices and of my duty. I caufed her to be aflured, 
at the fame time, that till it fliould feem good to her to 
tranfmit to me her commands, I would look, with a re- 
doubled vigilance, to the Baftile, the arfenal, the troops, 
artillery, and matters in general j whether governmental, 
or within my own more immediate jurifdiftion. 

I had hardly reached the rue Saint-Antoine, and by 
which time it was impoffible that the meflage which I 
had difpatched to her majefly could have been de- 
livered, when I was overtaken by a gentleman, on the 
part of the princefs, begging me to come, in all hafte, 
to the Louvre, and to be accompanied of as few as 
might be, as fhe had matters to difcufs with me of the 
laft importance j and adding, that immediately after, I 
was to be at liberty to return. A propofition of fuch 
a charafter ; to go alone, as it were, to the Louvre ; 
to deliver myfelf up, bound, into the hands of my 
enemies, with whom it was filled, was not exaftly the 
one the heft calculated to diipel my already aroufed 
mifgivings. Add to this, that, at the very fame mo- 
ment, I was apprifed, how a captain and a detachment 
of the guard and archers had been already feen at the 
outer barriers of the Baftile, and that others had been 
fent to the Temple, where the powder was, and to the 
treafury, to make fure of the mint. All which appeared 
to me to be of fo ugly an afpeft, more efpecially as it 
had been done without any fort of communication with 
myfelf, that I was not long in determining upon the 
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reply which I was to make to the queen. So I fent 
her word, by her gentleman, that I was willing to be- 
lieve, that, fo loon as flie fhould have heard the party 
whom I had had the honour of deputing to her, fhe 
would allow for the reafonablenefs of my apprehen- 
fions, and come to be of my way of thinking ; and 
that, adljng on fuch a prefumption, I would attend, at the 
arfenal or the Baftile, the comrnands which flie would 
deign to fend me ; from which places it was not my 
intention to ftir. 

But her majefty was not to be fo fatisfied. One 
after another fhe fent to me, and on her part, meffieurs 
de Montbazon, de Praflin, de Schomberg, La-Va-i 
renne ; and, after them, my brother. I did not know 
what to make of thefe reiterated commands, coming 
thus one upon the top of another, every fifteen minutes. 
My imaginations increafed ; and I refolutely determined 
to ftay where I was, at leaft for that day. And af- 
furedly, if every other had been wanting, the condition 
to which I was then reduced, might have been a fuffi- 
cient apology for my fo doing. The effort that I 
had made on quitting my bath, and on an almoft 
empty ftomach ; the agony of my mind, even more 
diftreffing than that of my body, altogether had thrown 
me into fo violent a perfpiration, fo miferable a proftra- 
tion, that, on entering, I was forced to change my fhirt 
and to take to my bed, where I remained till the fol- 
lowing day. Meffieurs the conftable and d'Epernon 
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fent, by their gendemen, to inquire for 'me, and with 
the tender of their fervices. The manner in which 
they prefled me to go and fee the queen, and which in 
fome manner fatisfied me that the ftep might be taken 
with fafety, determined me at length to waive the re- 
ftriftions which had been placed upon the vifit, namely, 
that my train was to be difpenfed with ; and I accord- 
ingly, promifed to go on the following day. 

Some three hundred gentlemen, on horfeback, had 
been in waiting, fmce daylight, as on the preceding 
day, to efcort me to the court. They were all either 
of my friends or of my kindred ; or of thofe who, 
neither the one nor the other, were either hoping, 
from this vifit, to fee me reinftated; or more likely, 
afliamed too fuddenly to abandon me. I thanked them 
all 5 giving them, at the fame time, to underftand why 
it was that it would be more agreeable to me to be 
allowed to proceed with my ordinary attendance, and 
to difpenfe with the company of any whofe prefence, 
at fuch a moment, could impart a fignificance to my 
vifit. It was then fimply with my own retinue, in all 
about twenty perfons, that I entered the Louvre. It 
was only upon the countenances of thofe who had 
been more immediately attached to the perfon of the 
late king that I could perceive a trace of real forrow. 
Thefe all, fubalterns as well as officers, feemed to be 
deeply fenfible of the public lofs. As I paffed fuccef- 
fively through the various doors, they kept coming to 
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me, the tears in their eyes, either to fall upon my neck, 
or to groan out in my face : "Ah, Sir, we are undone; 
" in lofing our good mafter, we have loft all ; " con- 
juring me, in the moft afFedting manner, never to 
abandon the children, after having, faid they, fo faith- 
fully ferved the father. 

But to fcenes like thefe, the interior of the palace 
prefented, I am compelled, with pain, to fay it, a very 
marked contraft. For if I there met with fome faces, 
comported indeed to all the livery of forrow, it fimply 
diftrefled me the more, as it was too evident that it 
was only by a ftruggle that they were fo ; or others, 
again, afFrontingly enjoying themfelves, it was but to 
heap indignation to the unipeakable anguifh which 
opprefled me. And no fooner had I come to the 
prefence of the queen, than all the little firmnefs that 
I had been muftering up, completely forfook me, and I 
burft into an agony of lamentation and of tears. Nor, 
on her part, was flie any more miftrefs of herfelf ; fo 
that between us there was a pretty fcene. She fent 
for the king, and the endearments and careffes with 
which he received me, were for me fo new and fo 
overpowering a fliock, that it was as much as ever I 
could do to fupport it. I have not the remoteft recol- 
leftion of what this young prince faid to me, or, again, 
of what I faid to him. I can only recall, that it was 
with the greateft difficulty that they could tear him 
from me, fo paflionately did I cling to him : all the 
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time, the queen, his mother, repeating to him, " My 
" fon, this is Monfieur de Sully. You muft love him. 
" He was one of the beft and moft faithful fervants of 
" the king, your father ; and I have to trufl: that he 
" will continue to be the fame to you." Some farther 
difcourfe pafled between us, without, however, that 
either could find a moment to allay our tears. She 
has fmce allowed, that, with another, I was the perfon 
whofe prefence the moft deeply afFefted her. 

A reception fo marked, fo full of confidence and 
diftindion, put all the princes, lords, minifters, who 
were about her majefty, under a neceflity of outvying 
one another in their proteftations of fervice, attach- 
ment, devotion. Moft afluredly they did not impofe 
upon me, for I knew as well what was pafling in their 
inmoft fouls as they did themfelves. I could not but 
know, that, in' the projedts which they had formed ; 
their determination to turn the prefent conjunfture to 
account ; to raife themfelves to honours, to wealth, to 
diftindion, at the expenfe of the realm at large, and to 
the derogation of the crown, I had nothing for it to 
expeft, but to be facrificed, a prey to their machina- 
tions. For they faw clearly enough ; that there was 
no other barrier now remaining to interpofe 'twixt 
them and their practices, fave the refolution of my 
charader and the feverity of my reftridtions. They 
had had but too much experience already, on fuch 
heads, not to be aware that there was no other chance 
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left to them of eventually attaining to their ends, than 
by refolutely fetting to, to work out of my hands all 
care of the adminiftration. So that later, when they 
had brought all their ordnance to bear, to render me 
odious in the eyes of the queen ; (even fuppofing that 
they had not already made a beginning, when the Jefuits 
and their followers had fet on the nuncio to pronounce 
the decree for my removal ;) when my colleagues at 
the council board and in the finance, through Concini 
and his wife, had infinuated to the two princes of the 
blood, how impoffible it was that they could ever be 
poflefled of any real power in the ftate fo long as I 
remained at the head of affairs ; and that, were I once 
removed, the direflion muft neceflarily fall into their 
hands : when they had made it clear to all the reft, 
that to depend upon Concini was to depend upon the 
real Sully ; when, in fine, I found all parties, with an 
equal ardour, labouring for my deftrudtion ; then, I 
fey, did nothing come about whicTi I had not, from the 
beginning, forefeen and foretold. 

The firft proceeding of the parliament, as foon as it 
was certified of the death of the king, having been to 
confer the regency upon the queen-mother, it was 
deemed defirable that the king himfelf fhould aflift in 
perfon at his own high court, there to confirm the 
nomination. The next day after the death of the king 
having been appointed for that ceremony, I was fent 
for by her majefty, about break of day, to accompany 
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her upon that occafion. I exhaufted every fort of ex- 
cufe ; I even feigned myfelf to be fo unwrell as to be 
unable to leave my bed ; fuch was the indefcribable 
repugnance which I felt to what they were requiring 
from me. However, I was compelled to yield ; fo 
preffing and reiterated were the commands of her ma- 
jefly. Encountering on every hand, fome new pro- 
vocation to forrow and to bitternefs of heart ; trans- 
pierced with all this din of trumpets and of arms ; con- 
fcious that a face, now furrowed with tears, was but 
fadly out of place amid all thefe tokens of joy and of 
feftivity, I plunged into the crowd, and was among 
the iirft to enter the hall of the Auguftins, where the 
parliament was then fitting. 

***** 
I was not long in divining, that, however much, 
upon the furface, it was affe£t:ed to adopt the pre- 
cedents which, for the moft part, are preferved under 
a legitimate regency ; although it was wifhed to be 
made to appear, that the alterations in operation were 
no other than fuch as are neceffarily called for under 
any change of government ; in faft, though they la- 
boured to convey the imprefEon, that the government 
had no other defire than to impart a greater luftre to 
the acceffion of a king, a minor ; thofe who were about 
the queen had nothing lefs at heart, than to work, 
under fuch a myftification, their own individual ends. 
But coming to be envifaged more clofely, all thefe 
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feeming regularities clean vaniflied away ; and in their 
place were feen novelties and mifmanagement which 
could not but alarm, among the lookers on, the few 
really well meaning and well principled. I thought 
myfelf to be privileged, and, in fome fort, called upon, 
to make it to be felt and underftood, that I both faw 
and difapproved of thefe attempts. But the feafon for 
remonftrance, which the diftrefs of the firft, and the 
awkwardnefs of the fecond day, had permitted to pafs, 
with the third had entirely difappeared. Every eiFort 
at decency, or the femblance of regret ; in a word, the 
infufFerable mafk which they had been compelled to 
aflume, and was now no longer to be borne, was com- 
pletely dropped. Sheer ftupefaftion, for want of a 
legitimate contentment, produced this efFecft on fome ; 
mere levity on others ; in others, again, the natural 
and neceflary refumption of every day life, public or 
domeftic ; but, above all, the neceflity of conforming 
to the deportment of thofe, from the cue of whom the 
carriage of a court is to be caught. 

This then, at the end of the third day, was the afpeft 
of this new world. To all outward femblance, and as 
far as the eye could reach, nothing appeared to be 
changed at the Louvre. The mournfulnefs of the de- 
corations feemed to have caft their aweflilnefs over every- 
thing around. To judge from the hangings, the walls, 
the drapery, the furniture, with all the thoufand indi- 
cations of a general and a nation's lofs, one had fup- 
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pofed the ftate apartments to have been the abode of 
forrow and the court of death. But things began to 
wear a very different afpeft, when the countenances 
of thofe to whofe lot it had fallen to be chief mourners, 
in this fad ceremony, came to be more clofely regarded. 
For if among them you might ftill detect the falling 
tear, the figh, the fob, there was flill too much to form 
a painflil contrafl:. But it was only on defcending to 
the chambers beneath, or to the entre-fol, as it is called, 
that fome real idea could be formed as to the tone and 
direftion of men's tempers and expeftations. All that 
magnificence which had been banifhed from every other 
portion of the palace, there found to itfelf a refuge, an 
afylum. Gold, purple, embroidery, the moft lavifh, 
coflly furniture, were all in their profufion ; making of 
it, as it were, an enchanted fcene. It was not with- 
out an aching heart, that I, with fome few more 
true Frenchmen, could look on fuch like orgies, in 
an hour of fo unparalleled a vifitation. And I am 
afhamed to fay, that all the care which could be taken 
was unavailing, to conceal from the world this moft 
heartlefs and moft fliameful expoiure. The roars of 
laughter, the fongs, the merriment which were heard to 
efcape from thofe localities but too fadly divulged it. 
So that they were filled with people who either were, 
or fancied themfelves to be happy. It was there that 
the real court had enfconced itfelf, and that were held 
fuch public counfels, as, for decency's fake, it was ftill 
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judged politic to obferve ; or privy ones, in which any 
good, which might poffibly have been refolved on in the 
firft, was as fpeedily negatived, frowned on and made 
light of. — Mimoires de Sully. 
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EARING this, he ordered the vifcount de 
Chartres, Palcheux, Brafleufe, Avantigny, 
with three or four others, to enter the 
wood, and, if poflible, to fecure fome 
prifoners. They were quickly back, bringing with 
them the Count de Belin, whom they had taken. The 
King, recognifing him, advanced to meet, and laugh- 
ingly embraced him. The Count, who, with all his 
eyes, was looking for the army, could not, for the foul 
of him, refrain from exprefling the aftonilhment which 
it caufed him to find his majefly thus poorly escorted. 
" But, my friend," faid Henry, in a like tone of plea- 
fantry, " you muft remember' that you do not fee them all. 
" You have forgotten to take into the account, God and 
" a good caufe ; which both are on my fide." Habi- 
tuated, as I was, to be about the prince, even I was 
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amazed to fee him, in fuch a moment, with an air, a 
countenance, thus tranquil, calm and ferene ; blending, 
as it were, the moft imperturbable coolnefs with the 
moft uncalculating audacity ; imprefling his foldiery, 
and all who faw him, with the fenfe of an almoft fuper- 
human prefencej inipiring and firing them with the 
laft of ardour. 

Henry IV, to Pierre Gr'illon. Hang thyfelf, brave 
Grillon, we fought at Arques, and you were not ! 

Adieu, brave Grillon, through thick and through 
thin will I love you. Henri. 

The mayor of this town, (Chartres,) which he had 
juft taken, made him a long harangue ; telling him, 
among other things, how he was at length compelled 
to allow, that the town had become the property of his 
majefly, by the human law and by the divine law. 
" Yes," faid Henry, interrupting him, " and add, by 
" the cannon law," 

La-Varenne, having placed his fon under the tuition 
of a gentleman, told the King, " how he had juft put a 
" gentleman with his fon." " Strange ! " faid his 
majefty, "to give your fon to a gentleman, that I 
" could underftand ; but to give a gentleman to your 
" fon is what I cannot underftand." This La-Varenne 
was a man of the moft egregious vanity. His firft 
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introduftion to the court had been in the capacity of 
cook to Madame. He excelled, above all things, in 
the faculty of larding, or piqueying^ as it is called. If 
it be true, what is related of him, that, one day, fliortly 
after his advancement, this princefs, meeting him, ac- 
cofted him thus, " La-Varenne, you have made a 
" better thing of it by carrying pullets to my brother's 
" table, than you ever did by ftuffing them for mine," 
one might be tempted to conclude, that the methods 
by which he had ingratiated himfelf with Henry were 
none of the moft creditable. 

I cannot fay, fays Sully, whether the following is 
anything better than a mere invention. If it is not, 
Sancy has much to anfwer for in fpreading it. How- 
ever, fuch as it is, I give it. Alibour, firft phyfician 
to the crown, having been fent by his majefty to 
Madame de Liancourt, who, it feemed, had pafled a 
reftlefs night ; (it was about the time when his majefty's 
afliduities, toward that lady, were firft commencing,) 
returning, told him ; " that, in faft, he had found her 
" to be a good deal agitated, but that his majefty need 
" be under no fort of apprehenfion, for all would come 
" right at laft." " But will you not purge and bleed 
" her ? " afked the King. " God forbid," rejoined the 
plain old fellow, with no lefs abruptnefs, "it might coft' 
" them both their lives." " Ho ! good man," faid the 
King, with all his eyes, angered and amazed to the laft' 
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degree, " where is it that you are allowing your tongue 
" to wander to ? You muft be either dreaming, or have 
" taken clean leave of your wits ! " However, Alibour 
ftuck to what he had faid, urging, for the fatisfaiStion of 
his majefty, the grounds upon which his conclufions 
were bafed : which, again, his majefty as ftoutly 
fpurned j confidently hinting to the old gentleman, 
how very flight and recent was the intimacy between 
them. " I neither know, nor want to know," faid the 
old boy, with the moft imperturbable coolnefs, " what 
" has been, or has not been between you," and finiflied 
by telling him, " that if he could not fooner be per- 
" fuaded of the truth of the matter ; fix or feven 
" months hence he would know more about it." 
Henry broke from him in a moft towering rage, 
making ftraight for the chamber of the fiiir difordered, 
who quickly found the means to fet to rights all that 
the old fellow fo unhappily had fet to wrong ; fo that 
no one could ever deteft fo much as the trace of a 
mifunderftanding to have been between the King and 
his miftrefs. It is neverthelefs true that the predidlion 
of Alibour was, to the letter, fiilfilled. But it is to be 
fuppofed that Henry, on farther recolleftion, was dif- 
pofed to place the mifconception to his own account ; 
for inftead of difowning the infant of which Madame 
de Liancourt was delivered, at CouflTy, during the 
fiege of Laon, it was frankly placed to his own behalf, 
and baptized by the name of Cefar. 
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Sancy did not fail to embellifh and make the moft of 
his difcovery; nor did he any more omit to let the 
world know, how La-Regnardiere, who had taken the 
liberty of collating with his majefty, certain paflages 
touching the antecedents of the lady, and which were 
not, by him, particularly relifhed ; found himfelf com- 
pelled, a day or two after, to make himfelf fcarce from 
court ; or how it had been given out, as a blind, that 
he had broken a lance with the Admiral. Sancy had 
even fomething to fay on the death of the good man, 
Alibour ; profefling that it would have appeared to him 
to have been more confonant to the ordinary courfe of 
nature, had it not fallen out fimultaneoufly with the 
fiilfilment of his prediftion. 

" It is not counfel that I want," faid Henry^ 
" but support : " to thofe who were urging him to 
mount, and to flee upon a fplendid Turkifh courfer 
which they had in readinefs, " it is lefs perilous to 
" follow than to fly." 

Certain deputies of the town of Arras, taking occa- 
fion, in the courfe of their harangue, to enlarge upon 
the virtues of the third Henry, told him, " what a 
" good prince he had been." " Yes," faid he, " he 
" was a good prince, but he feared you. But I, I 
" neither fear you nor love you." 
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" There are three things," faid Henry, " that the 
" world will never credit, but which, neverthelefs, are 
" true — that the Queen of England, (Elizabeth,) 
" died a maid ; that the archduke is a great captain ; 
" and that the King of France is a right good Ca- 
« tholic." 

The King, during his progrefs, was wearied with 
endlefs receptions. L'Etoile has preferved fome few 
pleafant enough repartees, on the part of his majefly, 
to thefe moft wretched haranguers. One of them 
having fairly worn him out with the recapitulation of 
all his various titles and attributes, moft high, moft 
mighty, moft merciful, moft gracious, &c. " And 
" add," faid Henry, interrupting him, " moft weary." 
Another, clearing his throat with, " Sir ; Agefilaus, 
" King of Lacedemon," " Hold there, friend," faid the 
King, cutting him fhort ; " belly of St. Gris ! I have 
" heard before of this fame Agefilaus ; but he had 
" dined, and I have not." On another occafion, 
having repeatedly befought a mayor to be pleafed to 
curtail his difcourfe, and finding him ftill to go on as 
before, he turned on his heel, telling him, " that he 
" might retail the remainder to Monfieur Guillaume." 
Monfieur Guillaume was the court fool. 

One day, at Fontainebleau, his gardener lamenting to- 
him, how impoffible it was to get anything to thrive in 
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fo poor a foil ; " Stock it with Gafcons," said Henry, 
eyeing the Duke of Epernon as he fpoke ; " they 
" thrive everywhere." Another time, vaunting to 
the Spanifh Ambaflador, " that he would breakfaft at 
" Milan, hear mafs at Rome, and dine at Naples ; " 
this ambaflador replied, " Sir, with fo much expedition, 
" your majefly may pofSbly be in time to attend his 
" vefpers in Sicily." He never refented, or took ill, 
repartees launched in a fpirit like this. 

On a man who was a notorious glutton being ad- 
mitted to his prefence ; he told him, fwearing by his 
ufual oath. Ventre de St. Gris, belly of St. Gris, " that 
" if he thought there were fix other fuch fellows as him- 
" felf in France, he would fwing them all up ; for they 
" would be enough to induce a famine in the land." 

" All the forefl:s in France," he ufed to fay, " would 
" not fuffice to furnifh gibbets, were he to hang all 
" thofe who had written or preached againfl him." 

When he was fhewn the calumnies which were in 
circulation touching the late queen, his mother, he only 
faid, " O, the rafcal ! Let be ; he returned into 
" France on the faith of my paflport, and I will not 
" have him queftioned." He had, however, none of 
the like indulgence toward oiFences which did not, 
perfonally, regard himfelf. Once, upon his fete day, 
and on his way to church, where he was to receive the 
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facrament, Monfieur de Roquelaire, conceiving the 
occafion to be propitious, advancing, craved his ma- 
jefty's interpofition in favour of Saint-Chamaud, 
■ (Francois d'Hautefort,) who was his relative, and who, 
without any fort of provocation, had groflly infulted 
Lt.-General de Tulles, (Pierre de Tulles, Lord du 
Teil,) and on whom the King had defired an exem- 
plary juftice to be done. The King liftened to him. 
But when he had got the length of telling his majefty, 
" that he was willing to hope, that he would forgive 
" the offending for the fake of Him, whofe body and 
" whofe blood he was about to receive, and who had 
" never profeffed to pardon any but thofe who, them- 
" felves, did pardon others," Henry, looking flernly 
upon him, interrupted him, and bade him to begone, 
and to leave him in peace ; telling him, " that he 
" was amazed how he could have pitched on fuch a 
" moment, when he was about to undertake, in the 
" face of heaven, to difpenfe of juftice in his realm, 
" and to crave of the Almighty, pardon for all the oc- 
" cafions where he had failed therein, to make to him 
" any fuch prayer." 

At Ivry, as foon as the two armies were fairly feeing 
one another, and the trumpets about to found, Henry 
advanced from the ranks, and with raifed eyes and 
hands to heaven, called upon God, that day, to teftify 
to the finglenefs of his purpofes, and to be with him in 
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the fight ; befeeching him to bring home to the rebels, 
to make them to fee and to underftand, how it was in 
his perfon that the legitimate claims to the crown were 
centred. " But, Lord," he continued, " if it is thy 
" will that it be otherwife ordained ; if of thofe kings 
" I am to be, whom Thou, in thy wrath, dofl: difpenfe, 
" and giveft in thy fore difpleafure ; withhold not thine 
" hand : life and crown rend from me. A propitia- 
" tion, accept me, in thine eyes ! With my days, let 
" end the woes of France : let my blood be the laft 
" which is to be flied in this unhappy quarrel ! " 

Immediately on this, he called for his helmet, with 
its three white plumes, and having placed it on his 
head, as he was about to clofe the vizard, he thus ad- 
drefled his foldiers ; " Comrades all ; if you this day 
" run my fortune, I, no lefs, run yours. It is my de- 
" termination, this day, to conquer or to die with you. 
" Above all things, ftick to your ranks. If in the 
" heat of the melee, you are compelled to break them ; 
" make for a rallying point. This is the fecret of war. 
" Make for yon," faid he, (pointing to three apple 
trees, upon the right,) " and if any of you mifs, or 
" enfigns, trumpets, cornets, chiefs, then have a look 
" for my white feathers ; and where the road to victory 
" and to glory is, there you will be like to find them." 

The King, on his return from hunting, found all his 
army in a regular panic ; the very generals in a ftate 
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of defpair. Neither heart nor head failed him. His 
concern he kept to himfelf. Giving his orders without 
any fort of emotion, he wore his countenance as radiant, 
and tallced as jauntingly as at the clofe, or on the mor- 
row of a vilSory. He marched his troops, upon the 
inflant, to the field of battle, which he had pitched on 
three days before, being fome eight hundred paces from 
his lines. From whence envifaging the deliberate at- 
titude of the Spaniih troops, and the miferable con- 
fiifion of his own ; the weaknefs of his polition, which 
it was now too late to fortify, he was moft profoundly 
agitated ; conceiving there to be no poflible efcape. 
Prefently he was feen to lean himfelf back in his faddle, 
and next was heard, with bared head and raifed eyes to 
heaven, to cry, " Ah, Lord, if this be the day which 
" Thou haft appointed to meet to me the meed of thy 
" wrath and of my defervings : thy will be done ! To 
" thy ftroke, I bow. Spare not the guilty. Yet, Lord, 
" in thy mercy, think of this poor people. For the 
" fault of the fliepherd, fmite not Thou the fheep ! " 

No one can fo much as conceive the efFeft pro- 
duced by thefe few words. They ran like wildfire 
through the camp ; and it feemed as if heaven itfelf 
had interpofed in their favour, banifhing every fear of 
their foes. 

* * * This threw him into incredible ftraits, 
difficulties and embarraflments ; for, not only was he 
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unfurnifhed with the means to carry on the war, but 
he clearly foresaw, from the murmurings which were 
already afloat, that if he attempted to lay any farther 
burdens upon the people, it would bring down a perfeft 
ftorm of indignation about his ears. In this extre- 
mity, he had recourfe to the higheil remedy which is 
ever proceeded to, and that only when the kingdom is 
emperilled — a convocation of the States-General. And 
in as much as the exigency was by far too prefling to 
admit of all the formalities which had been requifite to 
enable fo heterogeneous a body to be aflembled, he 
limply confined himfelf to fummoning the princes, 
notables, the chiefeft of the nobility ; the prelates, the 
lords treafurers and juftices. 

The aflembly was held, by his orders, at Rouen, in 
the great hall of the abbey of St. Ouen ; in the midfl: 
of which there was placed a chair, in the form of a 
throne, and elevated upon a dais. At his fide were 
the prelates and the great lords ; behind him, the four 
fecretaries of ftate ; beneath him fat the iirft prefidents 
of the fovereign courts, with the deputies of the high 
officers of ftate. ^ He opened the feffion with a fine 
harangue, well worthy of a true prince, who will ever 
know that real greatnefs and power do not fo much 
confift in the exercife or polTeffion of an unlimited pre- 
rogative, as in the welfare and falvation of a people. 

" If it were my ambition," faid he, " to be ac- 

' See note H, at the end. 
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" counted a great difcourfer, I had rather come to you, 
" this day, flocked with fmooth and flowing phrafes 
" than loving inclinations. But it is to a fomething 
" haughtier than merely to be efteemed an eloquent 
" orator that my ambition afpires. I afpire to the 
" more glorious title of Liberator of France — Reftorer 
" of my country. Already, thanks to the favour of 
" heaven, to the counfel of my faithful advifers, and to 
" the right arms of my brave and my chivalrous no- 
" bility, (and among whom, you, my princes, too, I 
" count ; for, thzn gentleman, higher denomination there 
" is not, below,) I have already recovered her from 
" degradation and from ruin. It is now my wifh to 
" carry on the good work ; to reftore her to all her 
" prifline fplendour, to all her ancient ftrength. Con- 
" tinue with me, my faithful fubjefts, fellow la- 
" bourers to this generous conclufion, as you have 
" been in the beginning. I have not bid you to my 
" prefence, as princes, my predeceflbrs, have done to 
" their's ; blindly to conform yourfelves to my impe- 
" rious will. No, I have called you to this place, your 
" counfels to hear, in them to put my trull ; to follow 
" them ; in a word, to lend myfelf generoufly and con- 
" fidingly to your plans. This is not a fantafy 
" which oft will crofs the brains of kings ; but leaft 
" of all of greybeards like myfelf; captains and con- 
" querors as I. But fuch is the love which I bear to 
" my people ; fo ardent my defire to the fervice of the 
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" ftate, that this declenfion is as delightful, as, I truft, 
" it is honourable to me." 



It was whilft this afFair, fays Sully, was proceeding, 
that Henry, now returned from Fontainebleau, and 
giving the moft of his time to pleailire and the table, 
firft heard tell of Mademoifelle d'Entragues ; his curi- 
ofity being piqued by the account of his courtiers, ever 
ready to pander to his weaknefs for the fex. One fo 
lovely, fo attraftive, iofpirituel as fhe was reprefented 
to be, he determined to judge of for himfelf ; and no 
fooner had he feen her than he was irrecoverably gone. 
Could he but have forefeen, at that moment, all the 
mifery which that unhappy paffion was deftined to 
caufe him in the end ! But it was the doom of Henry, 
that this wretched penchant, which was for ever fuUy- 
ing his fame and his reputation, was to be the em- 
poifoner and embitterer of his days. 

The lady was neither a novice nor a fimpleton. 
And though fenfible enough to all the honour of feeing 
herfelf purfued of fo great a prince, fhe was no lefs fo 
to the poffibility, (viewed the prefent conjundure of 
affairs,) of being able to throw in her hand, as a com- 
plement to the price of her complaifance. She was, 
therefore, in no particular hurry to comply with his 
petition. Pride and modefty, by turns, were inter- 
pofed, and lafl of all avarice. She demanded no lefs a 
fum than a hundred thoufand crowns, as the price of 
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her laft condefcenfion. When fhe had thus, with her 
higgling ; fo much more calculated, as it would feem 
to me, to damp than to inflame the ardours of a 
generous attachment, ftill farther wrought him to her 
purpofe, it required nothing fhort of violence, on his 
part, to extraft the money from me. After fuch a 
proof of his weaknefs, everything was felt to be attain- 
able, and other batteries were brought to play. She 
alleged the w^tch which her family had over her, and 
the vengeance that would inevitably overtake her on her 
fall. All this fqueamifhnefs the prince talked down, as 
beft he could ; ftill little to the fatisfaftion of the lady ; 
who at length told him flatly, (having well chofen the 
moment for fuch an exercife of her authority,) that fhe 
would comply with nothing, till fuch time as he had 
given her his promife, under his own hand, to marry 
her within the year. It was not on her own account, 
fhe added, accompanying this moft unheard of ftipula- 
tion with all that diftrelEng modefty, remorfe, fo well 
calculated yet farther to inflame the paflion of the 
prince, that fhe alked for fuch a pledge ; his word had 
been enough for her ; or, rather, fhe had not required 
fo much as that ; aware, as fhe was, that the diflance 
between them was much too great, ever to permit of 
her pretending to fuch an honour. All fhe wanted it 
for, was, to be able to urge it to her parents, as fome 
fort of palliation of the weaknefs into which fhe had 
unhappily been betrayed. Seeing the King to hefitate, 
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{he had the tafl: to flip in, that, for her own part, fhe 
looked on the whole thing as a mere farce ; as flie well 
knew, that it was not within the competence of any 
court, or tribunal to compel compliance on the part of 
his majefty. 

Afluredly a rare enfample of the power and tyranny 
of love ! For Henry was not fo blinded but he could 
very well fee that the girl was determined to overreach 
him. Nor need I recur to other, and good caufe which 
he had, to fuppofe her to be anything rather than a 
veftal ; nor yet to the conlpiracies in which her father, 
her mother, her brother, and even herfelf had been 
detefted, and for which that whole houfe had been for- 
bidden the capital : an order which I myfelf, by his 
majefty's direction, had lately tranfmitted to them. 
Yet, delpite all this, this weak prince confented at laft 
to the terms impofed, and gave her his word that (he 
fliould have it. 

One morning, at Fontainebleau, as he was booted 
for the chafe, he called me afide to a gallery, and placed 
in my hands this moft difcreditable compafl:. It is but 
a piece of fimple juftice which I owe to Henry, feeing 
that I have never attempted to conceal his faults, to 
admit, that even to the moft unjuftifiable extravagancies 
into which he was betrayed, he was ever the firft to 
allow ; and to fubmit them to the examination of thofe 
whofe cenfure they were the fureft to provoke — an 
inftance of reditude and of magnanimity fuch as one 
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but rarely encounters in princes and in kings ! During 
all the time that I was reading this document, and 
every line of which, to me, was a frejQi dagger, Henry 
was in tortures ; one moment averting his face, to 
conceal his confiifion ; the next endeavouring, by a 
word, an ejaculation, to win me to his fide ; alternately 
juftifying and condemning himfelf. For my own part, 
I was literally abforbed and loft in the contemplation of 
all the poflibilities which might eventually come of 
this moft fatal pledge. The claufe, to marry a miftrefs, 
provided that, within the year, (he fliould bring him a 
male child, (for thefe were the very terms in which it 
was conceived,) appeared to me, on the face of it, to be 
prepofterous, and palpably null. Though there might 
be confolation in this ; I could think of nothing to re- 
afliire me on the fcore of all the mifery, bitternefs, 
contempt, which, fooner or later, could not fail, on the 
divulgation of fuch a fecret, to overtake his majefty. 
Nor did the obftacles that fuch a difcovery would 
throw in the way of the divorce, which was then in 
negociation, any more efcape me : and thefe imagina- 
tions deprived me of all utterance. 

Henry, feeing me to replace the paper in his hands, 
however coldly, with an agitation which was not to be 
mifunderftood, faid to me, " La, la ! out with it ; and 
" do not be making fuch a face about it." It was 
fome little time before I could command words, that 
would be fitting to employ on fuch an occafion. 
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There is but litde call to touch upon the caufes of my 
embarraflment. It were but too eafy to account for it, 
at leaft to thofe whofe misfortune it has been to be the 
confidants of princes, when called upon, by honour 
and by confcience, to combat their refolutions ; ever 
rooted, fixed and imperious. His majefly again af- 
fured me, that I might do and fpeak hardily, and as 
my confcience prompted me, without being in any 
way afraid of incurring his difpleaflire. " It is an in- 
" demnity," faid he, " which I fairly owe to you, in 
" return for the three hundred thoufand livres that I 
" managed to get out of you." This affurance, I 
made him repeat to me two or three times over, and 
even to confirm with a fort of oath. After that I did 
not hefitate another fecond, to let him fee me in my 
true character, and to let him know the man whom he 
had to deal with. I took it from his hands, and tore 
it to ribbons before his eyes. " God's blood ! " faid 
he, altogether taken back with the hardinefs and the 
fuddennefs of the move, " what is this that you have 
" prefumed to do ? I verily believe you are mad." 
" It is too true, Sir; " faid I, " I am mad ; and would 
" to God I were the only man in France this day were 
" fo ! " I had made up my mind, within myfelf, to rifk 
everything fooner than to betray, by a mean compliance, 
my duty and my confcience. So defpite the choler 
and vexation which were vifible upon the countenance 
of his majefty, as he Hooped to recover the fcraps, I 
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did not forbear to imprefs upon him, with all the ear- 
neftnefe of which I was capable, confiderations which 
readily enough will prefent themfelves to the mind of 
every intelligent reader. Irritated as he was, he heard 
me to the end ; but maftered, no lefs, by his paflions, 
his refolution was not to be Ihaken. All the viftory 
which he could gain over himfelf, was, to refrain from 
profcribing a too faithful fervant. He quitted the gal- 
lery without condefcending to addrefs to me a lingk 
word ; and ordering Lomenie to bring his writing ma- 
terials, he went into his cabinet, and from which he 
iflUed, at the expiration of a quarter of an hour, having 
employed that interval in the produtSion of a duplicate. 
I was at the foot of the flairs as he defcended. He 
paffed me without deigning to appear to be in any way 
confcious of my prefence, and mounting his horfe, took 
the direftion of Maleflierbes, hunting as he went, and 
where he remained two days. 

It did not feem to me, that this incident fliould, in 
any way, interrupt the negociations in the affair of the 
diffolution, or prevent our continuing to be on the look 
out for a wife for his majefty ; but, on the contrary, 
furnifli an additional reafon for hurrying on the one 
and the other. So the reprefentatives of his majefty, 
at Rome, were inftrucfted to demand, on the part of 
the King, the hand of the princefs, Marie de Medicis, 
daughter to the grand-duke of Florence. His majefty 
left the matter entirely to ourfelves 5 naming, though 
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by flieer dint of importunity, the conftable, the chan- 
cellor, Villeroi and myfelf, as the parties who were to 
treat with the agents whom the grand-duke was to 
fend to Paris. We did not let the iron cool. For no 
fooner had Joannini, who was the duke's man, arrived, 
than, in lefs than no time, we had agreed, on each 
fide, on the articles j had had them drawn, engrofled, 
and figned. 

It fell to my lot to have to apprife his majefty of the 
refult of our labours ; who, it feemed, had little calcu- 
lated on fuch an expedition. So when, in reply to his 
inquiry, as I entered, " Well, what is it that you are 
" all come. about ? " I rejoined, " Why, Sir, to marry 
" you ! " he remained for a fiill quarter of an hour, 
for all the world like a man who had received a thun- 
derbolt in his head. He then fet to to pace the room 
with irantic flrides, tearing his hair, biting his finger 
ends ; and altogether in fo horrible a commotion, that 
it was fome time ere he could find words wherewith 
to reply. During all this, I clearly Saw, that what I 
had faid to him had not been without its efFecft. At 
length, coming to be cooler, and with all the air of a 
man who had fcrewed himfelf up to go through with 
an unpleafant piece of bufinefs, he broke out, working 
his hands, all the while, one in another, " Ha, well ; 
" in God's name, if it muft be, and there is no way of 
" getting out of it. Since you tell me, that it is for 
" the benefit of my people that I muft marry, I fuppofe 
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" it muft be done." He frankly confeffed to me after- 
wards, that it was the dread of making, in a fecond, as 
unlucky a choice as he had done in his firft wife, 
which had been the real caufe of all his unaccountable- 
nefs. O, the inexplicable inconfiftency of the human 
mind ! to fee a prince who had extricated himfelf, 
almoft without an effort, from a thoufand fcrapes, 
dilemmas, dangers, as well on the field as in the clofet, 
trembling at the bare apprehenfion of familiar and 
domeftic jars ; and feemingly more agitated, at their 
very profpeft, than he had been in the preceding year, 
when, through the information of a capucin of Milan, 
he had feen an Italian feized, in the middle of the 
court, who had come expreflly to Paris to difpatch him ! 
The marriage thus agreed upon was to be confum- 
mated in the enfuing year. 

***** 

The month of June had now come ; without, how- 
ever, for that, Monfieur de Savoye fliowing the flighteft 
inclination to ftand to his engagements. So that his 
majefty began to fee clearly enough, that it was only 
by dint of force that he need ever hope to get anything 
out of him. But in addition to the bias of the courtiersi, 
who feemed, one and all, to have. fold themfelves to 
the Duke of Savoye, yet another, and more weighty 
logic was weighing with the prince. And that was, 
his attachment to his new miftrefs, whom he had now 
raifed to the dignity of Marchionefs ofVerneuil. He 
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could not prevail on himfelf to think of leaving her. 
And I am perfectly afliamed to fay, that when, by 
dow^nright bullying, I had at laft prevailed upon him to 
fet out for Lyons, he ftill kept hefitating, to the laft 
moment, whether he fhould not take her with him ; a 
ftep to which he was fufficiently encouraged by but too 
many who were about him. She was then with child, 
and in fuch a ftate of affairs, the promife which flie 
had extrafted from him, and then had in her hands, 
became for him a matter of the laft anxiety. How- 
ever, heaven, as ufual, ftood his good friend. For the 
lady mifcarried of a ftill born child, through the fright 
which fhe had undergone in feeing the lightning, 
during a terrible thunderftorm,. pafs under the very bed 
on which flie was lying. It was at Moulins, which he 
had juft reached, that Henry firft heard of this mifliap ; 
and many a wiftful eye thence he turned toward the 
quarter where his miftrefs lay. However, certain re- 
flexions prefented themfelves to his mind, and which 
were not without their fobering influences. He kept 
on his courfe to Lyons, where his troops had been 

ordered to meet him. 

***** 

When the King arrived, (all this is gathered from the 
moft credible hiftorians of the time,) the Queen was 
at fupper. And as he was curious to fteal a look at her, 
ere formally announcing himfelf, he came in, exactly 
as he was, as far as the outer hall, which was then 

3 
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crowded with people. But he had no fooner fet his 
foot aiilong them, than he was recognized by all 
about, who, of courfe, at once made way for him ; fo 
that he was forced, upon the inftant, to retire. The 
Queen, from fo unufual a movement, immediately fus- 
pedled his majefty to be prefent ; of which circum- 
ftance, however, flie took no fort of notice, nor feemed 
to be in any way afFefted thereby, farther than by pufh- 
ing the difhes from her, one after another, as they were 
placed upon the table ; eating little or nothing ; in 
faft, as if ftie had rather fat down for ceremony's fake, 
than to fatisfy her appetite. As foon as the cloth was 
removed, flie retired to her room. The King,, who 
had only been waiting for this, immediately went to 
her, preceded by Monfieur le Grand, who knocked fo 
audibly at the door, that her majefty at once divined it 
could be no other than the King. And fo, advancing, 
fhe met them at the moment when Monfieur le Grand 
was about to announce his majefty ; inftantly to throw 
herfelf upon her knees before him. The King imme- 
diately raifed her and embraced her ; on which fome 
little time was dedicated to mutual congratulation, caref- , 
fing, killing, felicitations. As foon as thefe compliments 
and ceremonies were ended, his majefty took her by the 
hand, and led her to the fireplace, where, for fome 
quarter of an hour, they fpoke more ferioufly together. 
His majefty then retired to fupper ; of which, how- 
ever, he but flightly partook. After that he fent 
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Madame de Nemours to the Queen ; bidding her to tell 
her majefty, " that he had foreborne to bring any fort 
*' of bed with him, as he was willing to hope that her 
" majefty would be pleafed to permit him a portion of 
" hers ; and which he farther hoped would, from that 
" day, be common to them both." This meflage 
having been carried by that lady to the Queen, fhe 
brought him back word, in return, "That fhe had 
" come to France for no other purpofe than to oblige 
" his majefty, and to conform herfelf, as his moft 
" humble fervant, to his very lighteft wifli." Henry, 
Clearing this, immediately undrefled and proceeded to 
the apartment of the Queen, who was already in bed. 

This father Gonthier ', a Jefuit, launched out, in 
the prefence of the King, who was prefent at mafs 
on the Friday, Saturday and Sunday of Chriftmas 
week, into the moft terrible and reiterated abufe of the 
Huguenots ; calling them rafcals, vermin^ fcoundreh, &c. 
And falling foul, at length, of the newly appended 
article of their feith; that the pope was Antichrift, 
he continued, " If, Sir, it be true that the pope is 
" Antichrift, what becomes of your marriage ? What 
" the worth of the difpenfation ? What becomes of 
"the Dauphin?" On this the Marfliall d'Ornano 
took occafion one day to fay to his majefly, " Sir, 

' See note r, at the end. 
04 
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" had a Jefuit fo far forgotten himfelf, in my prefence, 
" at Bourdeaux, as this man has done in your ma- 
" jefty'Sj I would have had him chucked clean into 
" the river, as foon as ever he came down from his 
"chair." 

On another occafion, as Henry was aflifting at the 
fame church, at a fermon preached by the fame Gon- 
thier ; this father, juftly fcandalized at the irreverence 
difplayed, at fuch a time and in fuch a place, as well 
by the Marchionefs of Verneuil as certain other ladies 
prefent, who were laughing and giggling, and in divers 
ways endeavouring to arreft the King's attention ; fud- 
denly flopped and apoftrophifed his majefty thus; 
" When, Sir, will you forbear to come thus to the 
" houfe of God, with a whole feraglio in your train ; 
" or to provoke fo crying a fcandal in fo holy a place ? " 
The King, inftead of committing him to the Baftile, as 
all the women were wanting him to do, came again to 
hear him the next day. All the notice which he took 
of what had pafled, was, to whifper him quietly in the 
ear, as he was on his way to the pulpit, " that he was 
" obliged to him for his reproof of yefterday, and that 
" he had nothing to fear ; only he had to requefl, that, 
" another time, he fhould not be made the fubjefl: of 
" public cenfure." 

Biron, fays Perefixe, had by him certain papers, 
written in his own hand, and wherein the articles of 
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the confpiracy were detailed at length. LafEn repre-i 
fented to him, how dangerous it was for him to keep 
any fuch documents, or even to fhow them, as his 
handwriting was fo well known ; and that the beft 
way would be, to let a duplicate be taken, and then to 
deftroy the originals — advice which Biron confidered 
to be fo well worth attending to, that he immediately 
placed them in his hands ; inftrufting him to make 
the copies as he propofed ; and which he did, tranf 
cribing them at a table, whilft Biron was lying on his 
bed. He then handed him the copy ; at the fame 
time tearing up what was, or rather, what Biron con- 
ceived to be, the original, and throwing it in the fire ; . 
whereas he had adroitly fubftituted other papers in 
their place. Moft alTuredly a matter of fo high an im- 
portance, the marfhall (hould have looked to for him- 
felf ; for this piece of negligence, with God's permiffion, 
was deflined, later, as we fliall prefently fee, to coft 
him his head. * * * * 

Biron was perfeftly aware that Laffin had repaired 
to, and been feen in court. But it put him under no 
fort of anxiety ; feeling as confident of his man as he 
was of himfelf. Befides, his bofom friend, the baron 
de Lux, had aflured him, that LafEn had been as true 
as fteel, and that not a breath had efcaped. No doubt 
de Lux fancied that it was all as he faid, having 
overheard the King, on turning firom LafEn, and as , 
though an incredible weight had been taken off his 
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mind, to fay, " I am right thankful to have feen that 
" man ; he has completely fet my mind at reft, and 
" fliown me that I was wrong in my liifpicions." 

All this time Biron's friends kept writing to him, 
that he would be a fool to run his head into the lion's 
mouth, or to fhow himfelf at court : that it was a 
much fafer plan to place his affairs in the hands of an 
intermediary, than his perfon in thofe of the King. 
However, in fpite of all this, and of all his remorfe of 
confcience, after fome little deliberation, he fet out, poft, 
for Fontainebleau ; arriving juft as his majefty was 
about to fet out, himfelf, to bring him to reafon, having 
long fince given over all expeftation of otherwife 
fuGceeding. 

Many, and more or lefs circumftantial accounts have 
been left, by the hiftorians of the time, of the trial, 
imprifonment and death of this marflial. I fliall con- 
tent myfelf with refuming the whole. 

It is hardly poflible too much to wonder at the blind- 
nefs and infatuation of this wretched man ; or fuifi- 
ciently to extol the goodnefs and long fuff'ering of the 
King, who exhaufted every conceivable means to foften, 
to tame, and to fubdue him.. Frankly to avow our 
faults is the firft evidence of a fincere repentance. 
The King, taking him afide, moft paffionately befought 
him to open to him the whole ; to tell him frankly 
what was his underftanding, and who were his agents, 
with the duke of Savoye ; promifing him moft feith- 
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fully, if he would but make a clean breaft of it, that 
all fliould be forgotten, as though it had never been. 
He farther told him, that though he himfelf was in 
pofleffion of the lighteft particulars, he would alfo wifli 
to hear them confirmed from his own lips ; and even 
went the length of (wearing to him, that, let his crime 
be the greateft which fubje(9: could fail in toward his 
prince, if he would but allow to it, all fliould be for- 
given. Biron, inftead of humbly thanking his majefly, 
or, at leaft, warily and temperately parrying the thruft, 
and as had become him, in the prefence of his juftly- 
incenfed fovereign, infolently told him^ " that he was 
" innocent, and that it was to vindicate himfelf that he 
" had come to court ; to find out who were his calum- 
" niators ; and to fee, if juftice were not inflifted on 
" them, whether he could not manage to take it for 
" himfelf." Although, by this haughty retort, his 
crime had become doubly aggravated in the eyes of his 
majefty, he did not, for that, forbear to tell him gently, 
that he hoped he would a little reconfider his propo- 
fition, and that the next time he fliould fee him he 
would find him better advifed. 

The very fame evening, after fupper, the Count de 
Soiflbns came to him, on the part of his majefty, ear- 
neftly entreating him to throw himfelf on the King's 
mercy ; concluding his remonftrance vv^ith the words 
of Solomon, " That the wrath of a king is as the mes- 
^'■fengers of death" But it was only to meet, if poffi- 
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ble, with a loftier reception than that which had been 
deigned to his majefty. 

The following day, during a turn beneath his elms, 
his majefty, a fecond time, entreated him to confefs his 
crimes ; but he could get nothing out of him fave pro- 
teftations of innocence, menaces and recriminations. 
Seeing his perfiftence, his majefly found himfelf to be 
troubled to the very abyfles of his foul ; drawn now 
this way, now that, nor knowing in what manner to 
proceed. On the one hand,, the ftrong perfonal regard 
that he ever entertained for the man, the recoUeftion 
of all the fervices which he had done him, alike with- 
held his arm. On the other,, the heinoufnefs of his 
crime, his horrible pride, his obfldnacy, called loudly 
for a public example,, and urged him to let juflice take 
its courfe. Joined to this, he no lefs clearly faw the 
danger to which he himfelf, perlbnally, as well as the 
ftate,. was expofed ; and which there was no other 
means to avert, than by crufhing, in the bud, a plot,, 
the ramifications of which he were unable to trace. 

In this agony of indecifion, he retired into his clofet, 
and falling upon his knees, befought of God to put 
into his heart, the courfe which it would be befitting 
for him to purfue. For thus he was in the habit of 
doing on all momentous and perplexing occafions. 
Providence he took to be his moft faithful counfellor 
and his fureft ftay. On rifing from his knees, as he 
afterwards faid, he found his agitation to have fubfided ; 
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and he determined, there and then, to place the mar- 
flial under arreft, fliould his council, on view of the 
evidence which was then in hand, pronounce him to be 
guilty. To this end, he felefted four from among the 
council, Bellievre, Rofny, Villeroy and Sillery ; placing 
the papers in their hands. They declared, to unani- 
mity, that the proofs were overwhelming. 

Even after this, he determined, a third time, to at- 
tempt this haughty fpirit. Prayers, remonflrances, 
affeverations, promifes of forgivenefs, for the laft time, 
were again employed, to induce him to avow his crime. 
But it was to little purpofe ; he ftill replied as before ; 
and, in faft, adding, " that if he could but make out 
" who his afperfers were, he would knock their brains 
" about their ears." 

At length the King, fairly wearied and difgufted with 
all this bragadocio, madnefs and infatuation, turned on 
his heel, difmiffing him as he went ; (and they were 
the laft words that he ever addrefled to him;) "Then 
" I muft get it out of others : Adieu^ baron de Biron ! " 
A falutation which broke upon him, as the clap of 
thunder which precedes the bolt. The King, in thus, 
in an inftant, and by a word, divefting him of all the 
eminent dignities to which he had been raifed, giving 
him clearly enough to underftand, that it was his in- 
tention yet farther to degrade him. 

As he was about to retire from the apartments of 
her majefty, and where he had been playing at cards ; 
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Vitry, the captain of the guard, demanded of him his 
iword, telling him that he was to confider himfelf his 
majefty's prifoner. Another captain of the guard, 
Praflin, made fure of the count d'Auvergne ; and in 
the morning they were taken together, under an ade- 
quate efcort, by water, to the Baftile. 

«^ <c ^ He 

71s T^ 1^ 7P 

When they came to the confrontment and examina- 
tion of the witnefles, and Laffin was placed in the box; 
inftead of impugning his evidence, as that of a man 
whom an hundred infamies might be objedled to, 
Biron admitted him at once to be a man of honour 
and a gentleman. But no fooner had he heard his 
evidence read, than he immediately turned round, 
calling him traitor, fcoundrel, forcerer, A recognition 
which now came too late ; his qualifications were no 
more attended to. 

Renaze, whom he fancied to be his prifoner, faft 
and fafe, in Piedmont, but from whence he had 
efcaped, fome few days before, ftepped next into the 
box. And whejn he firft faw him to enter the court, 
he verily believed that it had been a phantom. After 
that, he never fo much as opened his lips, allowing 
him to proceed, without any fort of interruption,, in his 
depofition, which was in every way conformable to 
that of Laffin. They each depofed, that an oppor- 
tunity was to have been fecured to the governor of the 
fort St. Catherine to cut ofF the King, whilft engaged 
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in reconnoitxing the place ; that Biron was to have 
been with him, though walking a little ahead, and 
armed in a particular device, fo that he might be the 
more readily diftinguiflied. They farther alleged, that 
another fcheme was, to fecure his majefty whilft hunt- 
ing, or otherwife unattended, and to carry him away 
into Spain. * * * * 

On the morrow, the laft day of July, it was put to 
the vote, and out of one hundred and fifty voices, 
there was not one diflentient. All were for his death. 
He was declared to have been tried for., and to have been 
found guilty of high treafon; of confpiracies levelled againji 
the perfon of the King ; of having been in communication 
with his majejly's enemies, he, the while, a marjhal of 
France. And as an atonement for the faid crimes, he 
was adjudged to forfeit all his lands ; to be deftituted of 
all his titles, honours, dignities ; to lofe his head, upon the 
Place de Greve ; his goods and chattels, moveable and 
immffueable, to be transferred and confifcated to the crown. 
His patrimony of Biron was farther declared to be in- 
capable of being again ere£fed into a barony ; and this 
ejlate, with all his others, to be annexed to the domains 
of the crown. 

The King, under colour of conferring a grace upon 
the family, but in reality out of the apprehenfion of a 
tumult ; for the marfhal had many friends at court, and 
was the darling of the fwordfmen ; remitted the place 
of execution, confenting that it fhould be at the Baftile. 
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The chancellor, with the firft prefident, conduced 
him to the chapel, where, at fix o'clock in the morn- 
ing, his condemnation was read to him ; and which he 
liftened to fubmiffively enough, and on his knees, till 
they came to the charge of attempts upon the per/on of 
the King. For at them he rofe, exclaiming, " That is 
'■'■falfe; take that out." After this, the chancellor, 
with the ufual formalities, demanded of him the collar 
of his order, his ducal coronet, with the truncheon 
of his office. The two latter, he had not about 
him ; the firft he drew from his pocket and handed 
to him. 

It would be idle to recall the thoufand exculpations, 
exclamations, recriminations, extravagancies, (for they 
were nothing lefs,) to which he abandoned himfelf. 

At fix o'clock in the evening, he was condu£ted to 
the fcaffold, where his head was ftricken from his body. 
It was remarked that the head pofitively bounded three 
feveral times from the ground, fuch were the effervefcence 
and exaltation of the fpirits of the man, and fuch the 
prodigious quantity of blood which had mounted to his 
brain. And, in fa£i:, a greater ftream was noticed to 
come from the head than from the body. He was laid 
in the fepulchres of St. Paul's, without any fort of 
ceremony ; but in the prefence of a marvellous afl'em- 
blage of people, among whom there was fcarcely to be 
found a dry eye : every one lamenting to fee fo noble a 
fpirit thus brought, through an overweening and a pre- 
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pofterous ambition, to a miferable and a fliameful 
end. 



The coronation of the Oueen, fays the marlhal de 
Baflbmpierre, was being proceeded with upon a fcale 
of unufual magnificence. His majefty was in the 

higheft ipirits The King faid one day to him, 

(Monfieur de Guife,) and to myfelf, "Ah, you people 
" little know me now, but when I am gone, and taken 
" from you, as I fhall be, one of thefe days, you will 
" then better underfland my real worth, and all the 
" difference that there is from me to other men." 
" Good God, Sir," was my reply, " will you never 
" ceafe to be diftrefling us in this manner ; telling us 
" that you have but a little time to live ! Sir, thefe are 
" not pleafant things to hear. You will yet be fpared, 
" an' it pleafe God, many a long and a happy year. 
" Sir, there is no felicity on this earth which is com- 
" parable unto your felicity. You are in the very 
" prime of your life. You are in the pofleflion, and 
" in the enjoyment, of every faculty of your mind and 
" member of your body. Honour is yours ; if ever it 
" was permitted to mortal. You are now feated, and in 
" the moft undifturbed tranquillity, upon the throne of 

your progenitors — the greateft in Chriftendom ; loved, 
" adored of your people ; every bleiling is heaped upon 
" you — lands, houfes, wealth, inheritance ; a lovely 
" lady to your wife j fair miftrefles ; a beauteous ofF- 
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" spring growing up around you ; what farther, Sir, is 
" it in the power of man or mortal, to conceive of, to 
" wifli for, or to want ? " " Ah, my friend," faid he, 
with a figh, " all thefe things mufl: be forgotten ; they 
" mufl: be all left." — Various Sources. 





THE STORY OF PATIENT GRIZZEL. 




N Lombardy, upon the confines of Pied- 
Q. y^^ mont, there is fituated a noble land, and 
which is called. The country of Saluces ; 
and the lords of which, time out of mind, 
have ever borne the rank of marquifes. And of all 
thefe marquifes, the moft powerful,, as well as the 
nobleft, was one known by the name of Walter. He 
was fair, pleafing, well built, handfome ; adorned with 
every bounty, gift of nature ; but he had one fault, 
and that was, to be a little too much enamoured of the 
fireedom and the licenfe of a fingle life, and a little too 
much indiipofed to allow for the natural uneafmefs of 
his barons and his vafTals, upon fuch a head. For 
ferioufly difquieted they were. So that at length, with 
one accord, they came together, and, deliberation made, 
an embaflage was deputed to carry to him the following 
remonftrance. " Marquis, our only mailer,, true and 
" fovereign lord ; it is the love alone that we bear to 
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" you which has now begotten in us the boldnefs to 
" addrefs you. Your lighteft acSion, Sir, .is meet and 
" pleafant in our eyes ; and happy do we account our- 
" felves in fuch a lord. But, dear Sir, years, years are 
" rolling over us apace, and time adventured returneth 
" not again. And be it. Sir, that now you are in the 
" flower of your prime ; yet age, with ftealthy ftep, is 
" creeping on ; and death, which never yet did ipare, 
" approaches faft. And fo, our lord, remembering of 
" thefe, we, your vaflals, whofe chiefeft joy will ever be 
" to love and to obey you, humbly eritreat they maybe 
" permitted to take upon themfelves the pleafing tafk, 
" to find to you a noble dame ; high, fair and virtuous ; 
" fuch as it would become fo great a prince to take to 
" wife. Deign, Sir, fo far to meet the wifhes of your 
" faithful people ; fo that, fliould, by any unforefeen 
" event, which heaven avert, our lord be taken from 
" us, to fuch a forrow might not be added the mifery 
" of feeing the marquifite expofed, a prey to litigation 
" or to arms." 

To this difcourfe, Wjtlter, profoundly touched, re- 
plied as follows — " It is true, my friends, that it is a de- 
" light to me to pafture in that freedom which my ftate 
" allows, and which in wedlock is not to be looked for ; 
" that is, if the teftimony of thofe who have akeady 
" entered it is in any way to be relied upon. And there 
" is another, and a very ferious drawback attached to 
*' matrimony ; and that is, that we cannot always be 
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" perfeftly certain that thofe children which we have 
" been fo ardently defiring^ when we do have them, 
"have been of our own begetting. However, my 
" friends, your wifhes fhall be attended to. I promife 
" you, the wife fhall be had ;. and I trufl:,. with the 
" divine mercy, to be enabled foto choofe, that flie will 
" prove one with whom I flmll be permitted to live in 
" harmony and in happinefs. But firft and foremoft, 
" there is one ftipulation which I mufi: make with you, 
" and that is, that you will pledge yourfelves j be flie 
" whom fhe may that I do choofe ; be flie rich man's 
" daughter, or be flie poor man's daughter; to refpeft 
" and to acknowledge her as your fovereign lady; and 
" that there fliall not be a man among you who will 
" prefume either to blame or to cavil at the objedl of 
" my choice." To the conditions impofed by the 
marquis, the company as faithfully fubfcribed, humbly 
thanking ' him for having thus gracioufly acceded to 
their prayer. And there and then was the day fixed 
for the approaching nuptials, to the unfpeakable delight 
of the country of Saluces. 

Now, not far from where the palace of Saluces flood, 
there was a village, inhabited by poor, fimple, labouring 
people ; and this village the marquis often had had 
occafion, in going to, or in coming from the chafe, to 
pafs. And among thefe poor people there was one, an 
old man, named Janicola, wearied and worn with age 
and with infirmities ; and who could now no more fo 
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much as walk. But as often will the fun of heaven 
defcend upon and light the wretched hovel, as the 
palaces of princes and of kings. Of which this good 
old man was. proof. For with an only daughter, Gri- 
Jelidis, God had blefled him ; of a perlbn the moft 
matchlefs ; but the graces, perfeftions of whofe mind, 
no tongue or pen could paint. And in her was all his 
comfort and his joy. His flieep, by day, upon the 
hills fhe fed ; with eve them to the fold returned ; his 
wretched flipper on the hearth to warm, or help him 
to his forry bed. In a word, every duty, return, which 
daughter to a father could extend, did this admirable 
woman to her's. 

Now, for a very long time, the marquis, by common 
fame, had heard fpeak of the extraordinary virtues, and 
the devotednefs of this moft glorious and incomparable 
girl. And often and often had it happened, in going 
to and returning from the chafe, that he had involun- 
tarily loitered to behold her ; and communing with his 
heart, to himfelf had faid, " If ever I take to myfelf a 
" wife ; that woman fhall be the one." 

And now the day was come which the marquis had 
appointed for the wedding. The halls were thronged 
with lords and ladies, knights, burgeffes, and citizens of 
all degrees. With one exception, the company were 
affembled. It was to little purpofe that they flared for 
the bride. Nay, fo much as who or where fhe was, not 
a man of them could divine. At length the marquis. 
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as though he would have gone to her encounter, plac- 
ing his hat upon his head, flapped forth of the hall ; 
the lords and company following, to fee how all this 
myftery would end. And in all this ftate he proceeded 
to the village and the door of the good man, Janicola ; 
and announcing himfelf, faid, " Janicola, I know that 
" you have ever loved me ; I am now going to put 
" your profeflions to the proof. I want you to give 
" me your daughter to wife." The poor man, aghaft 
at fuch a propofition, humbly and reverently replied, 
" Sir, you are my lord and my mafter ; it is but meet 
" that your pleafure fhould be my pleafure." 

All this time, the poor girl, crimfon with confufion, 
ftood, trembling behind her old father ; for, fure, never 
before had fhe entertained fuch an affembly within her 
doors. Prefently the marquis, turning to her, faid, 
" Grifelidis, it is my wifli to take you to be my wife. 
" Your father, you fee, has pafTed his confent. Yours, 
" I flatter myfelf, will not be withheld. But before 
" we proceed any farther ; one queftion, and in his 
" prefence, I muft put to you. The woman who is 
" to be my wife, I expedl to be fubmiflive to me in all 
" things ; to be one who will never will but what I 
" may will ; and who, let my whims or my commands 
" be what they may, will be confentant, on the inftant, 
" to conform to them. In agreeing to become my 
" wife, will you farther undertake to abide by thefe 
" conditions ? " " My lord," faid Grifelidis, " fmce 
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" fuch be your defire, never fliall word, or thought, or 
" deed efcape from me, otherwife than conformable to 
" your expreffed will. Bid me to lay down my life, 
" and it fliall cheerfully and unhefitatingly be done fo, 
" at your feet." " It is enough," faid the marquis, 
and with that he took her by the hand, and led her 
forth, prefenting her to all his barons and his people, to 
whom he faid, " My friends, behold my wife. See 
" your future lady ; and whom, as you love me your- 
" felves, I now require you to love and to honour." 
And having fo delivered himfelf, he caufed her to be 
conveyed to the palace, where, by her ladies, flie was 
ftripped of all her ruflic habiliments ; enrobed in fatins, 
in jewels and in filks ; in faft, as became the bride of 
fuch a prince. That flie trembled and flie bluflied, I 
need not fay. And had you, yourfelf, reader, but feen 
her, one moment a poor peafant wench, and in a hovel, 
and the next a crowned queen, and in her palace ; 
doubtlefs, your amazement had been no lefs palpable. 

The marriage and the feafl: were alike celebrated on 
the one day. The tables groaned ; the halls refounded 
with mirth, the viol and the fong. Everything was 
forgotten in the general joy. The people, no lefs than 
their lord, were ^chanted with the objecft of his 
choice. Till then Grifelidis had been famous for her 
virtue and her devotion ; but from that day, gentle, 
aiFable, winning, conciliating, flie began to be as be- 
loved as heretofore flie had been refpedled. And 
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whether from among thofe who had known her before 
her elevation, or thofe who came to know her after, 
there lacked not one to rejoice in her good fortune. 

Soon after this flie found herfelf to be with child, 
and gave birth to a daughter, which promifed, one day, 
to be no lefs feir than herfelf. And though as well its 
father, as the commons, would have preferred a fon ; 
there was not, for that, the lefs rejoicing throughout 
the country. The child was brought up by its 
mother, at the palace. But no fooner was it weaned, 
than the marquis, who had long been devifmg with 
himfelf in what way to put to the proof the virtues of 
his wife ; though every day more enamoured of her ; 
having come to her, addrefTed her thus ; " Grifelidis, 
" you have not, doubtlefs, forgotten who you were, 
" and what you were, ere you came^to be advanced by 
" me to the pofition which you this day hold. For my 
" own part, I had well nigh forgotten it ; as all the 
" kindneffes which you have received at my hands 
" abundantly muft fatisfy you. But now for fome 
" time, in faft, ever fmce the birth of your daughter, 
" my barons murmur, and loudly complain, that ^one 
" day they muft fee themfelves vaflals of the grand- 
" daughter of Janicola. So that I, fomething more 
" than whofe mere intereft it is to conciliate thefe men, 
" now find myfelf compelled to make this cruel facri- 
" fice ; the very thought of which is like to rend my 
" heart in twain. However, I could not bring myfelf 
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" to put it into execution till fuch time as I had broken 
" it to you. I now come to afk your confent, and 
" have to implore you to call into requilition all that 
" patience which you avouched for in the day that 
" you became my wife." " Dear Sir," was her meek 
reply, nor ever once allowing fo much as a fymptom 
of emotion to efcape her, " You are my lord and are 
" my hufband ; I and my child are yours. Difpofe, 
" as you will, of it and of me ; for never fhall I forget 
" or betray that fubmiflion which I undertook for at 
" our marriage, and which I owe you." So much 
gentlenefs and condefcenfion amazed the marquis, who 
retired, feemingly a prey to forrow and to thought, 
but, in reality, penetrated to the very foul, with fond- 
nefs and admiration of his wife. And no fooner was 
he alone, than he called to him an old and faithful 
domeftic ; one who had been fome thirty years under 
his roof, and breaking to him his purpofe, difpatched him 
to his miftrefs. So coming to her, he faid, " Madame, 
" I do befeech you to fee before you the unwilling 
" inftrument of a very fad commiffion. I am charged 
" to demand of you your child. My lord requires this 
" facrifice at your hands." From the nature of the 
commiffion, recalling fo fearfiiUy the commotion and 
the dark hints of the marquis, fhe at once concluded 
the terrible fate which was referved to it. Neverthe- 
lefs, her tears fhe flifled, her apprehenfions fhe 
fmothered ; nor even once fo much as indulging herfelf 
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with a figh or a fob, flie ftepped to the cradle where 
the child was fleeping, took it in her arms, kiffed it, 
figned it with the crofs, making it over to the man, 
who as faithfully recounted to the marquis all the 
admirable courage and devotion, to which he had been 
witnefs, on the part of his lady. Walter was per- 
fedtly loft in admiration of the fortitude and virtues of 
his wife ; and when, on the top of this came the tears 
and the innocence of the poor little babe, it was as 
much as ever he could do to fleel himfelf to fo rude 
a trial. But fuch better determinations too quickly 
pafTed, and he gave it into the hands of his fervant, de- 
firing him to carry it quietly to the countefs d'Empeche, 
his iifl:er; and to charge her to fee it brought up with 
fuch a warinefs, that no living foul, no, not fo much as 
her own hufband, fhould have any inklingof the myf- 
tery. The fervant, to the letter, difcharged his com- 
miflion ; and the countefs undertook to glofs the affair, 
even as her brother had required. 

From the time of this exoifion the marquis con- 
tinued to live, as aforetime, with his wife. And often 
as he would peer into her eyes, as though to read her 
inmoft foul ; were forrow or remembrance there ?' fo 
often would fhe meet him with all the fondnefs and the 
love of yore. Nor did fhe ever allow fo much as the 
fhadow of a bitternefs to appear ; or the name of her 
lofl one, either in his prefence, or behind his back, to 
crofs her lips. 
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Four years pafled away, and again flie found herfelf 
to be with child. This time it proved to be a fon ; to 
the joy and the enchantment of its parents and Saluces. 
And from her breaft flie nourifhed it,, as flie had done 
her daughter. But no fooner had this long defired 
and dearly loved infant attained to its fecond year, than 
the marquis, determined,, yet a fecond time, to put to 
the teft the patience of Grifehdis,, coming to her, as 
before, again infifted to her the murmurings of his 
barons and his fubjedls. 

O what, at fuch a moment,, mull have been the 
agony, the yearnings,, of this incomparable woman ; 
already bereaved of a daughter, and now her fon, 
her only hope, her only joy, about to be taken from 
her and deftroyed ! Where is,. I will not fay, the 
tender mother, but the mere ordinary, lympathifing, 
human breaft, which, on hearing fuch a fentence, 
could ftiile the pangs of nature in its depth ? Queens, 
princefles, ladies, women of all degrees, harken the 
refponfe of this one to her lord ; attend, and profit by 
it ! " Dear Sir,, I have fworn to you before, I fwear 
" to you again, never to know or harbour other will 
" or thought than yours. What you will, I will. 
" The day in which my wretched rags I dropped, that 
" day my proper will I dofFed ; no other than my 
" lord's to know. And were it but within my power 
" to divine, or ever they were expreffed, the wifhes of 
*' my lord, his lighteft thought had been anticipated. 
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" Wifh me but to die, and I fhall die ; for death itfelf 
" were not fo terrible to me as the misfortune of in- 
" curring your difpleafure." 

Walter was more and more aftoniflied. Another, 
or a ftranger, might have been difpofed to place all this 
ftoicifm to mere infenfibility and apathy of heart. But 
he who, a thoufand times, her infants at her breaft, 
had witnefled the yearnings, the abyfles of her mater- 
nity, could place it to no other account, than a fenfe of 
the affedtion and the duty which flie bore to him. 
Neverthelefs, as before, the fergeant came to claim the 
child, and carrying it to Bologna, it was brought up 
together with its fifter. 

After two fuch terrible ordeals, the marquis might 
well have remained fatisfied on the fcore of the pa- 
tience of his wife, and have foreborne to fubjedt her to 
yet a farther. But there are fome diipofitions, by na- 
ture, fo incorrigibly imaginative that nothing can, or 
will cure them ; whofe jealoufy, once aroufed, never 
can be allayed ; and whofe chiefeft pleafure is the tor- 
ture of another's breaft. Not only did flie appear to 
have ftifled all the memories of the caufes of her former 
forrows, as though they had never been, but Ihe daily 
feemed to be becoming, if poffible, even more devoted, 
attached, tender and fubdued. Yet for all this did he 
ftill determine to try, to torment and to prove her. 

By the time his daughter had reached her twelfth 
year, and his fon his eighth, he at length bethought 
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himfelf to recall them to their homes. And accordingly 
to his filler he fent, praying her to come and fee him, 
and that his children might be with her. And at the 
fame time he caufed a report to get wind ; how he 
was about to put away his wife, and to take another. 
It was not long ere this heartlefs fcandal was whifpered 
to Grifelidis. It was told to her, that a young perfon, 
of a noble houfe, accompliflied, lovely, fair as a fairy, 
was about to arrive and to be new lady of Saluces. If 
fhe was thunderftruck at fuch a blow, I leave you to 
confider. However, fummoning up all her refolution, 
fhe awaited in filence the hour when he, whofe will 
was her will, fliould think proper formally to acquaint 
her with it. Nor had fhe long to wait. For the 
marquis, fending for her, and in the prefence of all his 
court, addrelTed her thus. " Grifelidis, during all the 
" time that we have lived together, now twelve years 
" gone, I owe it to you to fay, that never but content- 
" ment have I taken in your fight ; for it was to your 
" virtues and not to your defcent that I looked when 
" I took you. But one thing is wanting. Saluces 
" muft have an heir. My barons require it ; Rome 
" permits it. I mufi: have a wife worthy and becoming 
" fuch a prince. Such an one is already upon the 
" road, fo prepare yourfelf to cede to her your place. 
" The portion which you brought, you may retake. 
" You are at liberty now to retire, and you mufl bear 
« all this as beft you can." " Sir," faid Grifelidis, " I 
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" am not fo ignorant as not to know, that the daughter 
" of Janicola never could have been deftined to be the 
" wife of fuch a prince. And I take my God to wit- 
" nefs, that, day by day, as, in this palace, and of 
" which you raifed me to be the queen, I have re- 
" turned him thanks for all the mercies which he had 
" heaped upon me, I have never ceafed to confefs, 
" how unworthy I was, fo much as of the leafl: of 
" them. Since fuch is your pleafure, the fcenes, the 
" haunts of all my former joy, I quit, my lord, without 
" a pang ; returning, in my cabin, thefe eyes to clofe, 
" as firft they faw the light ; and where, happily, again 
" I may repay to an helplefs father thofe duties that 
" I have been compelled to devife to another. As to 
" my dowry. Sir, of which you fpeak ; you know, that 
" to my chaftity, I did but bring my hodden, fub- 
" million and devotion. My jewels, my robes, my all 
" are yours. Allow me a moment to change them, 
' for thofe that once I wore. They are yet by me. 
" Here, Sir, is the ring with which you wedded Gri- 
" felidis. Naked came I from my father's door, and 
" naked will I thither return ; nor Ihall I carry any 
" other confolation with me than the truft to be re- 
" membered as the fpotlefs widow, as I have lived the 
" wife, of fo great a lord." 

So paffionately moved was the marquis that he was 
forced to retire ; unable in any way to mafter his 
emotion. And prefently Grifelidis, defpoiling herfelf of 
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all her bravery, her jewels, her finery, and calling on 
her back her peafant's frock, returned on foot to whence 
Ihe came, accompanied by an hoft of lords, of ladies 
and of knights, melted to tears at the beholding fo fad a 
change. She alone, of all, appeared to be unmoved ; 
walking in fdence, with bended eyes upon the ground. 
Thus efcorted, fhe arrived at her father's, who did not 
feem to be in any way furprifed at fuch a vifit. From the 
firft, he had invariably continued to look on the match 
as unfuitable, and always feared that, fooner or later, 
the marquis, fick of his daughter, would not fcruple to 
return her upon his hands. The old man tenderly 
embraced her, and without evidencing any fort of 
emotion, whether of joy or the reverfe, kindly thanked 
the company for the honour which they had done his 
daughter in thus accompanying her ; exhorting them to 
love their lord, and to continue faithflilly to ferve him. 

Now juft fancy what Janicola mufl: have been in- 
wardly undergoing ; thus to fee his daughter, who had 
pafled fo many years in abundance and in fplendour, 
condemned, for the remainder of her days, to penury and 
want ! But to look on her, one never could have fup- 
pofed her to have known other, or better. All her joy, 
her care, was to comfort and beguile her aged father. 

But by this, the count and countefs d'Empeche were 
arriving, with the two children ; accompanied of many 
knights and nobles, ladies, followers. Already they were 
within two days' journey of Saluces. The marquis. 
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to carry through his terrible experiment, fent again for 
GrifeHdis, who inftantly appeared, on foot, and as flie 
was, in all her peafant trim. " Daughter of Janicola," 
faid he, " to-morrow, as you know, I am to receive my 
" expectant bride ; and feeing that there is no one of 
" all my court who is fo well acquainted as yourfelf 
" with all its ins and outs, and all the ways that pleafe 
" me ; and as it is my wifti to fee her, as well as my 
" brother and my fifter, with all their company, enter- 
" tained in a befitting manner, I have determined to 
" place in your hands the entire charge of their recep- 
" tion ; but more efpecially of that of the young perfon 
" of whom I fpoke." " Sir," faid GrifeHdis, "fo many 
" obligations am I under to you, that, fo long as God 
" fliall fpare me days, it fhall be my choiceft pleafure to 
" do to you that which fhall be pleafing in your eyes ; " 
there and then retiring to give her orders to the fervants 
and purveyors. Her eyes were everywhere. With 
her very hands fhe made the bed in which but yefter- 
night fhe lay, and that now was deflined for another. 
And on the appearance of the young people, far from 
allowing to efcape, as one might have anticipated, a 
figh, a wince, or a tear ; or being in any way afliamed 
of the homelinefs of her appearance, flie went refpeft- 
fuUy to meet the bride, faluted her, and led her to her 
appointed chamber. By a fort of inftinft, and the 
bottom of which fhe could not fathom, fhe found her- 
felf to be irrefiftibly drawn towards thefe children ; nor 
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could fhe keep from marvelling at their beauty, or once 
take her eyes from oiF them. 

' The day of the feaft being come, and all the 
company at table, the marquis, having fent for Grife- 
lidis, and indicated to her his deftined bride, now 
radiant w^ith beauty, youth and every charm ; attired in 
all her finery, bid her tell him, what fhe thought of 
his intended? "Sir," faid flie, "your choice could 
" neither have fallen upon a lovelier or a worthier 
" objecft. And fliould. Sir, God but hear the prayers 
" which daily to his throne for you I raife ; long and 
" happily fhall (he live in your pofleiEon. But, Sir, if 
"it may be, fpare to her the trials which have been 
" proved of another. She is but young ; too tenderly 
" has her youth been led. Alas, Sir, fhe knows not 
" what it is to fiiffer. May hap fhe might want the 

" flrength : if fhe came to die " 

At thefe words the marquis could no more refrain 
himfelf, nor one other moment diflimulate. Loft in 
admiration of the immoveable firmnefs and the indomp- 
table virtue, which nothing could caufe to falter, or 
recoil, he cried aloud, " Grifelidis, dear Grifelidis, this 
" is paft endurance : this is too much. To put to the 
" teft the force of your afFeftion, I have pafTed you 
" through a ruder proof than ever man who lived be- 
" neath this fim fb much as dared to think of; yet 
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" never have I found in you but obedience, lovingnefs, 
" fidelity." With that he drevc her to his arms, 
watering her, as he leant over her, vi^ith his tears. 
Prefently, recovering himfelf, before all the company 
he cried, " Incomparable woman, yes, yes, you alone 
" are fitting to be my wife, and you alone fliall be. 
" You have thought me to be the murderer of my 
" children : fo did my court. They were but removed. 
" My filler, to whofe hands I committed them, this 
" day reftores them. See them with your eyes. And 
" you, my children, come and throw yourfelves at the 
" feet of your admirable mother." It was too much. 
So perfeft a felicity was not to be borne. Swooning, 
fhe funk upon the ground. And no fooner was flie 
reftored to herfelf than flie ftrained them to her bofom 
with fuch an abandonment that it was as much as ever 
could be done to tear them from her. The whole 
aflembly was in tears, nor was there any one thing 
heard but exclamations, fliouts and rapture. And thus 
this fete, which the marquis had fo inaufpicioufly in- 
augurated, was turned, for his wife, into a fource of 
felicity, of joy and of triumph. 

Walter caufed the old Janicola to be carried to 
the palace of Saluces ; and whom, up to this time, if 
he had neglected, it was fimply to try his wife. And 
he was had in honour for the remainder of his days. 
And the marquis and his wife lived together yet twenty 
years, and in an intercourfe the moft undifturbed. 

0.2 
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They faw their children married, and they faw yet their 
children again. And after them their fon inherited the 
land, with the unqualified confentment of Saluces. 

Fabliaux au Contes du xli et xiii Silcles. 





THE LIFE OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 




HOSE who may, at any time, propofe to 
themfelves to write of this illuftrious Scot- 
tifli queen, will ever find two very ample 
themes to be at their difpofition ; her life 
and her death. The one as unhappily befriended as the 
other, of a countenancing fortune ; as will, by the fol- 
lowing fketch be feen, and which I merely offer, as a 
fort of abftradl ; leaving to thofe who may be better 
informed, and abler penmen than myfelf, the charge of 
an higher and an ampler expofition. 

This queen, then, had for her father. King James, 
as well a gallant and an able gentleman, as, at heart, 
a right ftaunch Frenchman. This James, having 
become a widower, by the death of Magdaleine, a 
daughter of France, befought the French king to find 
him fome worthy and virtuous princefs of his line, or 
kin ; being defirous, above all things, to perpetuate the 
alliance with France. 

<t3 
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The French king, who could not think of any party- 
more likely to be acceptable to this good prince, pro- 
pofed to him the daughter of Monfieur de Guife, Claude 
de Lorraine, the then widow of Monfieur de Longue- 
ville ; a lady whom the king difcerned to be fo beauti- 
ful, fo excellent, fo wife and fo virtuous, that he was 
delighted with the offer, efteeming himfelf moft fortu- 
nate in the tender of fuch a choice. And as he judged 
her at firft, fo he found her, as did the eftates of Scot- 
land, which fhe continued to govern with an happy 
fuccefs, upon his deceafe, which fell out fome few years 
after their marriage, but not till fuch time as he had 
begotten upon her a noble fcion, who became this 
beautiful, and, for the time in which fhe lived, mofl 
beautiful princefs of the univerfe, our queen, of whom 
I write. Scarcely was fhe more than born, for fhe 
was yet at the teat, when there came fo hideous a raid, 
on the part of the Englifh, that her mother was obliged 
to fly with her from one corner of her kingdom to the 
other, to avoid its imminence. And had it not been for 
the timely fuccour which fhe received from Henry II., 
fhe had almofl infallibly been taken. At length, for 
her more perfect fecurity, it was deemed advifable, 
committing her to the mercy of the winds and of the 
waves, to tranfport her into France, where alone fhe 
could be fafe. And certes, the malicioufnefs of that 
ill fortune, which, till that day, had perfifted to per- 
fecute her, nor daring to flep with her on board, was 
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contented to remain upon a more congenial foil, ceding 
to the good to take her by the hand. And there, in 
meafure as her young years budded, proportionally was 
her every charm unfolded to the world, and did her 
rare perfeftions difplay themfelves. So that, coming 
to her fifteenth year, her glories began to break upon 
the world with all the refulgence of the mid-heaven 
fun, fo perfedl an emanation was flie of the divine. 
And as for her foul, it was the fitting prieftefs of fuch 
a temple. So thoroughly had flie mattered the Latin, 
that fhe delivered, publicly, being but thirteen or four- 
teen years of age, in that tongue, before the king, and 
all his court, in the great hall of the Louvre, a dis- 
courfe which flie had written herfelf, maintaining and 
aflerting, in the teeth of prevalence, that it was be- 
coming for the female mind to be adorned with, and 
inftrufted in polite hterature and in the liberal fciences. 
Juft fancy, how rare and exquifite a thing, to fee this 
lovely and accompliflied queen thus haranguing in 
Latin, which flie could exceedingly well deliver as well 
as write. * * * * Two hours a day were re- 
gularly fet apart for fl:udy and reading, that is, as long 
as flie remained in France ; fo it came that there was 
hardly any conceivable fubjedt on which flie could not 
enlarge herfelf with felicity. Above all things, flie 
revelled in poetry, and delighted in the frequentation 
of the mafl:ers of that art, but more efpecially of Mon- 
fieur de Ronfard, Monfieur de Belley and Monfieur de 
.■2-4 
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Saint-Fleur, who had dedicated to her many an elegy 
and a noble efFufion, and which, oft and oft, on a time, 
have I feen her read, as well in Scotland as in France, 
the tear in her eye, and the bur in her throat. Some- 
times, too, flie toyed, herfelf, with poetry. And I have 
feen fome admirable lines of hers, and quite another 
thing from thofe amorous ditties that have been laid 
to her door, and were faid to have paffed between her 
and Bothwell. They are fer too grofs, coarfe and 
unfiniflied, ever to have proceeded from any fuch pen. 
Monfieur de Ronfard was entirely of my way of think- 
ing about them, as, one day, together, we happened to 
be reading them. She wrote in an incomparably 
higher and a rarer vein, and with an admirable facility ; 
running into her cabinet, and coming out again the 
next moment, to read what flie had written, to us, or 
to whoever elfe might happen to be prefent. Farther, 
flie could exprefs herfelf admirably in profe, efpecially 
in her familiar letters, many of which I have feen, and 
which were very high and eloquent. With her con- 
verfation it was different. For nothing could exceed 
the fafcination, the prettinefs, the gentlenefs of her de- 
meanour and intonation ; blending, in the moft charm- 
ing manner, all her incomparable majefty with a cer- 
tain indefcribable, bewitching and enchanting fami- 
liarity, but, above all things, grace. Even the lan- 
guage of her native Scotland, in itfelf outlandifli, 
heathenilh and barbarous, either to fpeak or to hear, as 
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dropping from her lips, became pofitive mufic to the 
ear ; which, moft certainly, it was very far from being, 
in thofe of others. 

And fuch was the triumph of all this beauty and this 
grace, that it was able to tranfmute very heathenifm 
into an acceptable propriety and a felicitous conformity. 
And believe me, when I fay, that, when attired, (as I 
have feen her,) a la fauvage ; after the barbarous man- 
ner of the favages of her own country, {he appeared, 
all mortal as flie was, and under all this hideous dis- 
guife, a very goddefs. And none who have feen her 
thus drefled, or her pidlure, fo taken, but mull be com- 
pelled to admit as much. And I have heard it flioutly 
argued before our king and queen, that never was flie 
feen to more advantage, or did fhe appear more lovely, 
more attractive, than in this coftume. If fo, judge 
how incomparable muft fhe have appeared, arrayed in 
all the majefly of France or Spain ; or fay, with an 
Italian bonnet on her head ; or again, in all the trans- 
parency of her white court mourning, which fo fur- 
paflingly became her. And fure it was a ftrife, from 
the marble of her cheek to the milkwhite of her veil, 
which would outvie the riven of the fnow. But it was 
to the fuller to fuccumb. No artifice could touch the 
matchlefs brightnefs of her flefli j as an ode, which was 
once written upon her, in her mourning, commemo- 
rates. 

***** 
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So that from whatever point of view this lovely 
princefs was envifaged, it was to be feen to advantage ; 
were it barbarous, courtly or auftere. And as if this 
was not enough; ftill farther to turn the heads of the 
beholders, fhe was poflefled of this other attraftion ; a 
filver and a fweet toned voice. For fhe fung uncom- 
monly well, accompanying herfelf to her lute, and which 
fhe touched divinely, with thofe exquifitely moulded 
fingers ; fingers which Aurora herfelf might have 
envied. And though this may be enough, I fhall yet 
an inftant revert to a conceit which was drawn betwixt^ 
this queen and the fun of her native Scotland, and not 
a little to the difparagement of the latter. For it was 
alleged, that, whilft he, for a certain portion of the 
year, was but feen above the horizon for fome few 
hours, fhe, on the contrary, never ceafed to fhine, by 
day or by night. So that, of her own proper rays, fhe 
heated and fhe fired that difmal realm, of all others the 
darkeft and the drearefl, by reafon of its hyperborean 
altitudes. 

Aha, Scottifh land ; dark now thy days, I ween ; 
thy days more fhort, thy nights more long, bereaved of 
the light that lit ye ! Ye were too unkind to her, ye 
were ungrateful to her ; ye were unworthy of her, in 
that ye knew not to pay her your duty and devotion ; 
and as even now I will bring home to you ! 

In fine, this lady and this princefs was fo acceptable 
to France, that, in return, fhe prayed the French king 
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to admit her into his family, and that flie might be 
given to the Dolphin, his dearly loved fon, and w^ho, on 
his fide, was paflionately attached to her. The nup- 
tials, then, were folemnized at Notre Dame and in the 
palace, at Paris ; where this lovely queen was feen to 
move, an hundred times more airy than any goddefs of 
the fky ; whether, as with the 4awn, flie marched, in 
all her glittering majefty, to her efpoufals ; or, as, in 
the evening, fhe tripped it, at the dance ; or with the 
taper, as maidenly, half frightenedly, half fcornfully, 
fhe retired to the bridal couch, to flacken and to render 
up her virgin zone. So that it was the theme of all 
the court, of every tongue ; to be re-echoed and re- 
fponded to, throughout the length and breadth of that 
vaft city ; blefled an hundred-fold were the prince to 
whofe lot had fallen fo peerlefs a woman ; and that,, 
let the worth of Scotland be what it might, it was 
never to be weighed with its queen : and that even, 
fuppoling her to have neither been poffeffed of crown, 
or of fceptre, her perfon alone, in itfelf, were to be 
priced with a realm ; but feeing that fhe was a queen, 
fhe brought with herfelf a double dower. 

And this is no more than was in the mouth of 
everyone. And prefently fhe was flyled. The Queen- 
Dolphin, and her hufband, the King-Dolphin ; they two 
living together in the moft perfect love and harmony. 

But prefently upon this, this great king coming to 
die, they refpeitively became king and queen of two 
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moft potent kingdoms ; France and Scotland. And 
happy, moft happy, might they have continued to- 
gether, had not the King Francis, her hufband, died, 
thus leaving her a widow, in the young April of her 
bloom ; having barely tafted of all thefe felicities, en- 
chantments, delights, a good four years. 

A fliort-lived felicity truly ! And after fuch an as- 
fertion of the imperioufnefs of her power, one would 
have thought that fortune had been content to waive 
her refting ire. But ah, the falfe one, thus miferably 
to purfue this wretched princefs, who, herfelf, on the 
occafion of her forrow and her lofs, indited thefe fol- 
lowing lines : — 

***** 

It was thus that this unhappy queen difburdened 
herfelf of her forrows and her cares, and which de- 
clared themfelves, if poffible, yet more piteoufly in the 
withering of the pallor of her face. Nor from the 
day in which fhe became a widow, did a trace of the 
carnation e'er flufli afrefli upon her cheek ; at leaft for 
fo long as I had the honour to be about her, whether 
in France or in Scotland ; where, to her infupportable 
forrow, and at the end of her mourning, Ihe found 
herfelf obliged to go, for the pacification of her king- 
dom, then torn to pieces with religious diflenfions. I 
have heard her, myfelf, many a time to fay, That {he 
dreaded the thought of that change, as fhe did the 
thoughts of death itfelf > and that flie would infinitely 
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rather remain in France, a fimple dowager, contenting 
herfelf with Poitou and Touraine, which had been fet- 
tled on her at her marriage, to returning to her own 
barbarous country. But her uncles, or at leaft feme 
of them, were fo inflant with her, that flie was com- 
pelled to fubmit. The grounds which moved them, I 
am not going to give. Suffice it to fay, that, till it was 
too late, they faw not their miftake. 

And touching this departure, it is not to be ques- 
tioned, but that if the late King Charles, her brother- 
in-law, had been then of age, for he was but quite a 
lad at the time, and had he alfo been pofTeffed of the 
fame prediledtion for her, which he later betrayed, 
never had fhe been allowed to leave, and infallibly he 
had married her. For fo inordinately was he taken 
with her, that, once having allowed his eyes to wander 
to her portrait, it was as much as ever he could do to 
bring himfelf to withdraw them ; fo entranced, fo fas- 
cinated was he with its brightnefs. And he was wont 
to fay, that flie was, beyond all comparifon, the moft 
peerlefs princefs, the moft lovely conception which ever 
alighted on our orb, and that too happy did he efteem 
his brother to have enjoyed fo beauteous a woman ; 
protefting, that by no conftruftion, could he be faid to 
have been unfortunate, or, young as he died, to have 
been cut ofF from his portion of felicity, feeing that for 
ever fo brief a moment he had been permitted to tafte 
of fo fupreme a pleafiire, which, in itfelf, were worth 
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the price of fceptres. So that, had flie remained be- 
hind, beyond a doubt he would have married her, all 
fifter-in-law though ihe were. The then Pope would 
have made no difficulties about according him the ne- 
ceflary difpenfations ; efpecially as he had already 
granted as much to one of his majefty's own fubjedls, 
Monfieur de Love. And alfo fmce, and in Spain, we 
have feen the Marquis of Aguilar prociu-ing fuch a 
licenfe, and many others, in different countries, where 
fuch impediments are not allowed to weigh, as in 
France, with the inconveniences and prejudices which 
too often accrue to the children from the negleft of 
fuch confolidation. 

Everything which was agitated, as well on her part, 
as on that of others, touching this affair, I purpofely 
omit, not to -wander too far from the matter of our 
queen;, who, having been at length perfuaded, as I 
have already faid, to return into her own country ; the 
voyage now remitted to the fpring ; fo manoeuvred, on 
one pretext or another, that flie did not finally leave 
till the month of Auguft. And it may be worth while 
remembering, that that fpring in which ihe had origi- 
nally purpofed to fet out, came fo late, and when it did 
come, fo fad, fo cold, fo difconfolate, that it was not 
till the month of May that fhe had the heart to deck 
herfelf in all her robes of green, to paint the meadows, 
or to clad the groves. So that all the gallants of the 
court went moralizing and publifliing about, How the 
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ipring refufed to doff her wintry and her mourning 
robes, or to array herfelf, in fuch a moment, in all her 
frolic, budding, young and piony attire ; the very fea- 
fons deploring the departure of this princefs, the crown 
and glory of the year. Monfieur de Maifon-Fleur, a 
right accompliflied knight, famous as well for letters 
as for arms, dedicated to this occafion, a very happy 
ekgy. 

The beginning of autumn being at length at hand, 
it was no longer poffible for our queen, now at the end 
of her refources, any more to dally. So flie fet out, 
by way of Calais, accompanied by her uncles, Mon- 
fieur de Nemours, the greater part of the court, to- 
gether with their wives ; and with them, Madame de 
Guife ; alike difconfolate, and with burning tears, la- 
menting the departure of fuch a queen. 

Two galleys which were lying in the port, one of 
them commanded by Monfieur de Mevillon, and the 
other by the captain d'Albize, together with two ftore 
fliips, compofed her whole fleet. And having re- 
mained but fix days at Calais, as foon as ihe had taken 
a laft and piteous farewell of all the company, from the 
greateft even to the leaft, flie ftepped on board the 
galley of Monfieur de Mevillon, as it was the moft 
commodious ; and with her, of her uncles, MeiEeurs 
d'Aumale, grand-prior, d'Elbeuf, Damville, the now 
conftable ; and fundry other nobles, among whom I 
was one. 
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And, behold, no fooner was the anchor weighed and 
had the oars begun to play, than under our very bows a 
fhip went down, and with her moft the hands on board ; 
having accidentally miffed the channel or the tide ! So 
that fhe burft out into tears, paflionately exclaiming. 
Hah, my God, what an augury is this! And as foon 
as ever the galley had gotten out of the port, a gentle 
breeze fprung up, the fails were hoifted, and the oars 
were fliipped. All this while, the poor queen, lofl to 
everything which was going on around her, kept 
hanging, her head upon her hand, upon the poop ; 
the great tears rolling down her cheeks, her fad eyes 
fixed on the fliore and fpot, where laft her France fhe 
left. Or if fhe woke, it was in her choked utterance 
to fob, jldieu France, France adieu! And in this 
piteous exercife fhe continued fome four or five hours ; 
even till the fhades of night were clofing faft around 
her, and it had been afked her. Would fhe not defcend 
and partake of a little refrefhment ? It was then that 
with redoubled vehemence fhe began to cry, her tears 
even falling fafler than before, Ah, France, dear France, 
ntnV is the appointed hour that for ever I muji lofe you ; 
feeing that the dark and envious night, jealous of my too 
much joy, is about to caji her mantle o'er thee I Farewell, 
then,deareji, deareji France, now fading on the fcene ; for 
never, never morejhall I behold you ! With that, with- 
drawing her eyes, fhe obferved to thofe who were 
around her, How oppofite was her cafe to that of 
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Dido's ; for that Dido had never ceafed to peer upon 
the waters, when ^Eneas had but lately quitted her, 
whUft that flie, flie never ceafed to gaze upon the 
flirand. She refiifed to fup, or to retire to the berth 
which had been prepared for her below ; fo that they 
had to knock up a fort of pallet for her upon the deck ; 
and where fhe lay all night, in a very ftupor of forrow 
and diftrefs. But before fhe had lain down, fhe charged 
the heltnfman on no account to fail to fignify to her, if, 
with the break of day, the fhores of France were ftill 
in fight ; and not to be afraid of wakening her. In 
which, her defire, fortune favoured her ; for, with the 
night, the wind had dropped, the mariners betaking 
themfelves again to the oars. So that but little way 
had been made, and yet were to be perceived the cliffs 
of France. And no fooner had the helmfman told her, 
that France was flill to be defcried, than fhe flood up 
in her bed, and fixing her eyes upon it, never once 
refrained to gaze on it, till it had pafTed for ever from 
her fight. For as the galley continued to retreat, fo 
did her contentment ; till at laft it was for ever gone. 
Then it was, that in a very paroxyfm of emotion, fhe 
cried. It is finijhed : adieu France ; France adieu ; a 
long, a laji adieu, for never more Jhall I behold you ! 

The navy of England, which fhe knew to be riding 
in the channel, above all things fhe prayed that they 
might encounter, fo that they would be forced to carry 
her back to France. But Providence did not think 

R 
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proper to grant her this interpofition, for, without any 
fort of let or hinderance, we arrived fafely at Leith. 
Of the incidents of this voyage, I fhall only notice one ; 
how, as it was drawing on to dark, on the firft evening 
that we were at fea, and they were about to light the 
lanthorn, the lord de Chartelard, the fame who was 
flnce decapitated in Scotland, for his felffuiEciency, and 
not for his mifdemeanours, (and he was an exceedingly 
worthy gentleman, and as well a fwordfman as a man of 
letters,) hit upon this happy word ; That we had little 
call for flambeaux or far lamps to light us o'er the deep, 
for that the bright eyes of our queen were in themfelves 
fufficiently lujlreus and confuming, to illumine., nay, to fire 
the very depths. 

It is to be noted, that die previous day, a Sunday 
morning, to that on which we landed in Scotland, fo 
unaccountable a fog arofe" that we could not fo much 
as fee the length of the fhip ; which put the captains 
and the pilots to their wits' end. So that we were 
obliged to caft anchor in the main deep, and to heave 
the found, in order to afcertain upon what land we had 
Jallen. This fog continued the live-long day and night. 
And the next morning, about eight of the clock, we 
firft defcried ourfelves to be in a flio^ water, and fo 
lying, that, had we drifted, but ever fo little, to the 
rii^t or to the left, we had infallibly foundered, and all 
on board perifhed. When they told this to the queen, 
in return, flie afliired them, " that fo far as flie herfelf. 
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" perfonally, was concerned, flie could have gone down 
" without a pang, nor would it have coft her a ftruggle ; 
" as, than death, there was nothing now which flie 
" more ardently defired ; but that in her capacity of 
" queen, it was her duty and her wifh to live. She 
" owed it to her country." With the light, the fhores 
of Scotland appearing, there were not wanting thofe 
who augured of this fame fog, how it fignified, that 
they were about to fet their foot upon a land of dark- 
nefs, and mourn and terrible. 

'We made for and took footing at Leith, where were 
already in waiting, the principal inhabitants of the 
country and of Edinburgh, which was fome little way 
ofF. And incontinent were mounted the queen and 
all the lords and ladies of her train, upon the fcurvy 
fhelties of the country, with harnefs, as fcurvy, to 
match. 

No fooner did the poor queen perceive herfelf in 
fuch a cavalcade, than flie began to weep. " Where 
" now," flie cried, " the pageant and the pomp ; the 
" prancing palfreys and the rich caparifons of France ! 
" but let me be patient." And as if this was not enough, 
in the evening, after flie had retired for the night, there 
came together, under the windows of her lodging, 
which was in the palace of Holy Rood ; (unquefl:ion- 
ably, a noble edifice, but altogether out of place in fuch 
a country,) fome five or fix hundred fcoundrelly fellows 

' See note K, at the end. 
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of the town, forfooth to give her a concert on their 
accurfed drones and violins, w^hich they are for ever 
ftrumming throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. And, above all things, it wras pfalms that the 
rafcals were linging, and with fuch a whining and a 
twang, that nothing more confounded could be con- 
ceived. Ha, what a reception, and what a repofe for 
fuch a night ! 

The very, next morning, they had like to have 
finiflied her almoner ; and if he had not taken refuge, 
on the inftant, in the chamber of the queen, they had 
ferved him, as they after did her fecretary, David Riz- 
zio, who, although he happened alfo to be a man of 
wit and parts, the queen had merely taken into her 
fervice on the fcore of his facility to bufinefs. Yet 
they fluck not to difpatch him before her eyes, in her 
apartment, and at her feet ; fo clofe that her very robe 
was drenched in his blood. What an indignity ! And 
many another, like it, did they ofFer her. So that we 
have little caufe to be amazed, that men who could 
prefume to make fo free with the perfon of their fo- 
vereign, fliould have the effrontery to make themfelves 
equally fo with her reputation. After fuch an experi- 
ment as this, flie became dolent and foreboding. This 
is certainly a notable earneji, fhe faid, of the promifed at- 
tachment and fuhmijjion of my fubjeSts. What the end of 
all this will be, I cannot tell. But certainly, fo far, it 
has an ugly complexion. And in this, her prophecy, the 
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poor princefs proved herfelf to be as true a Caflandra, 
as, already, in beauty flie was allowed to be. 

Once there, fhe remained, in her widowhood, three 
whole years. And had it only depended upon herfelf, 
fo would fhe have continued to the end, nor wiftiing to 
difturb the manes of her hufband. But fhe was over- 
ruled by the States-General of her kingdom, who never 
ceafed to be inftant with her, requiring her to marry, 
fo that fome noble prince might be engendered of her, 
fuch as he who, this day, is fitting upon her throne. 

There are not wanting fome who fay, that, at the 
beginning of our wars, the king of Navarre was an- 
xious to marry her ; in order to which, he was pre- 
pared to put away his wife ; taking religion for his 
pretext ; but that the queen would not fo much as 
liflen to it ; protefling, that fhe had a foul to be faved, 
or to be lofl, and that fo fhe would not emperil it, were 
it to fit on the throne of the univerfe ; evidencing an 
invincible averfion to connect herfelf with an aiStually 
married man. 

However, at the length, fhe remarried with a young 
nobleman of England, who, though of a great houfe, 
was yet flill far from being her equal. This union 
was anything but a felicitous one, either for the one 
fide or for the other. It is no part of my purpofe to 
relate, how the king, her hufband, was murdered ; 
fent flying, through an infernal machine which had 
been introduced into his apartment. All about it is 
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in print, and has now become matter of hiftory. But 
hiftory though it be, yet is that part of it falfe, which 
has not fcrupled to aflert, that it was compaffed with 
the privity of the queen. It is nothing but lies and 
fcandal, for never was this queen cruel ; on the con- 
trary, flie was all heart and gentlenefs. Never, when 
in France, was any fuch charge laid to her account ; 
nor did it ever give her any pleafure to hear of poor cri- 
minals being quartered or butchered, nor had flie the 
bowels to fee them, as had many another fair and great 
one, whom I could name. And during all the time that 
flie was on board, never once would flie allow one of 
the galley flaves to be corredted ; and fo flie told the 
Grand-prior, her uncle ; and expreflly forbade the 
mates to do anything of the fort ; telling them, that 
the very fight of men condemned to fo grievous a 
fervitude, was enough to drive her fick at heart, with- 
out being called upon to witnefe fuch an enhancement 
of their mifery. 

To conclude, never did or could inhumanity harbour 
in fo tender and fo fond a breaft. And they are nothing 
else than impoftors who have had the aflurance to 
aflert, or to infinuate the contrary. Among others, 
Mifter Buchanan. And in the article of which, he 
made to his queen, a very unequal return for all the 
obligations that flie had conferred, when in France, 
as well upon the man, perfonally, as upon his order. 
He might have turned his matchlefs difcernment to a 
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very much better account, than to the artifice of de- 
tefting fonnets to be hers, which any one, ever fo little 
familiar with her ftyle or her endowments, would know 
never to have proceeded from any fuch pen. And as 
much might he have divined of the gallantries, which he 
has afcribed to her and to Bothwell, had he but had the 
candour, or the indifFerency, to look clofer into them. 
For this Bothwell was as ugly and ungainly a fellow, 
as one would care to lay eyes on. But if there are 
thofe who have written fcandaloufly of her; again, 
there are not wanting others who have undertaken her 
vindication, I myfelf have feen at leaft one admirable 
book, wherein her innocence and her life were afferted 
and eflabliflied ; and that, too, in fo convincing a 
manner, that the mofl: incredulous were compelled to 
come over to her fide ; however it may have been cried 
down by her detraftors. But her defl:ru£tion being 
now determined upon, they never ceafed to perfecute 
and to hunt her, till they had her into a ftronghold in 
her own country ; I think it was St. Andrew's ; and 
in which flie lay, miferably, a captive, for about a year, 
till at length fhe was delivered by a ftout and valiant 
gentleman, a fubje<9; of her own, and of a good family, 
named Betoun, whom I both knew and had often 
feen; and who told me the whole manner of it, 
one day, when we were together on the river, near 
the Louvre. He had come over expreffly to carry 
the intelligence to our king. He was nephew to 
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that archbifliop of Glafgow who was ambaffador to 
France ; one of thofe excellent men and worthy 
prelates, the like of whom are but rarely to be en- 
countered. To her lateft hour, he proved himfelf to 
her, a ftaunch and a faithful fervant, and after her de- 
ceafe, a no lefs loyal one to her memory. 

Once again, the queen at liberty, there was no more 
temporizing ; and in an incredibly fhort time fhe had 
gotten together an army, compofed of thofe whom fhe 
fancied were the likeliefl: to be relied upon. And next 
we have her at its head, ftraddled on a fturdy cob ; 
no other defence upon her than a fimple petticoat of 
taffeta, white, and a veil of cobweb lawn upon her 
head. And many a one have I feen lofi: in wonder 
and aflonifhment, and among others, the queen-mo- 
ther ; to fee a princefs, fo tender and fo dainty, nurfed 
in the lap of eafe and of indulgence, thus flernly re- 
figning herfelf to all the hardfhips and the miferies of 
war. But, in return, what is there which mortals will 
not undergo, to tafle the fweets of abfolute power ; or 
princes, to be avenged of a rebel race, and to compel 
them to reenter into their duty ? 

So now we have brought our princefs, bright and 
magnanimous as another Zenobia, to the forefront of 
her army, conducing it to glory and to the battle ! 
But woe, the change ; and in how little ! Jufl on the 
inflant, when the pikes were levelled, and as fhe was 
exhorting them with words that might have touched 
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the very ftones ; behold, as fuddenly, the pikes are 
raifed, and, rufhing into each others' arms, an eternal 
amity is fworn, on the one fide and on the other. And 
there and then, it was fettled of the whole pack, con- 
federated and fworn friends, to feize upon her body, 
and to carry her away, a prifoner, into England. Mon- 
fieur de Crofy, fteward of her houfe, (he was a gentle- 
man of Auvergne,) recounted the whole matter to the 
queen-mother ; having crofled expreflly to that end. 
I, after, faw him at St. Maur, where, with fome others, 
we had it all over. 

So the end of it was, that fhe was hurried away into 
England, where, for eighteen years, fhe was retained 
in a captivity fo clofe, that never again did fhe leave it, 
even till the day of her death, which was perfifted in, 
on the ftrength of a too cruel fentence ; bafed upon 
fundry charges that had been fcraped together, and 
may be feen in that inftrument. But not the leaft in- 
confiderable of them, as I have good reafon to know, 
and from the firfl: authority, was, that the queen of 
England never could endure her, and had been, from 
the firft, and all her days, jealous of thofe fuperior 
attradirions, which fhe fo well knew to eclipfe her own. 
What a demon is this jealoufy; efpecially, when is 
mated to it, the fiiry of religious hate ! So the long 
and the fhort of it was, that this princefs, after all this 
cruel incarceration, was condemned to lofe her head. 
And this fentence was pafled upon her two years before 
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it was carried into execution. Some fay, that all fus- 
picion of it was ftudioufly kept from her, till the 
moment had arrived when they were prepared to go 
through with it. Others, again, that flie was informed 
of it, two months previoufly ; among whom the queen- 
mother was one, who firft learned it at Cognac ; and was 
marvelloufly cut up with fuch a knowledge, at the time. 
And in connexion with this, another curious thing was 
aflerted, that, as foon as they had officially broken it to 
her, they changed the tapeftry and hangings of her 
room and bed to black. When this was told to the 
queen-mother, nothing could exceed her pity and 
admiration ; protefling, that fhe had never encountered, 
nor heard tell of fo invincible a conftancy, as that 
which was fliown by the queen of Scotland, in all her 
adverfities. I, for one, and I was then prefent, was 
not of thofe who imagined, that the queen of England 
would ever have allowed extremities to be proceeded 
to, or could have fteeled herfelf to it ; not judging her, 
in her natural, to be cruel. However, in this cafe, flie 
proved herfelf to be fo. And Monfieur de Bellievre, 
no lefs, whom the king had commiffioned to intercede 
with her majefty, was of our way of thinking ; but it 
all came to nothing. 

So, in fine, to come to this piteous death, and which 
it is impoffible fo much as to touch upon, but with 
commiferation ; on the feventeenth day of February, 
fifteen hundred and eighty feven, the commlffioners 
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deputed by the queen of England, (the names, I need 
not give ; for to what good ?) arrived, betwixt two and 
three of the clock, in the afternoon, and there and 
then, in the prefence of Paulett, her guardian or keeper, 
opened to her the nature of their commiffion ; at the 
fame time telling her, that on the following morning it 
was to be carried out, and admonifliing her, on her 
part, to be prepared for the fame, by the hour of feven 
or eight. 

She, without evidencing any fort of emotion, thanked 
them for their welcome tidings ; afluring them, that 
nothing could be more acceptable to her, than to find 
herfelf, at length, to have arrived at the goal of all her 
miferies ; telling them, that fince long, flie had held 
herfelf in readinefs, and was willing to die ; even from 
the day when £he had firfl: been carried into England. 
The only favour which flie had to a(k of them was, 
that they would accord to her fome few moments, to 
difpofe of her teftament, with one or two other matters 
which required to be attended to ; a competence which 
flie believed to be within the latitude of their commif- 
fion. To which the Earl of Shrewlbury only replied, 
and rudely enough, for that matter. Not fo. Madam, you 
muji die. And fee that you are forthcoming between the 
hours of feven and eight o'clock; for not another injlant 
will be granted to you. One of them, as it appeared to 
her, with more of the milk of human kindnefs in him 
than was in his fellows, did what he could to comfort her 
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and to fortify her, at the afpecEt of fo terrible an hour. 
But flie told him, in reply, that flie had no need of any 
confolation, at leaft from fuch a quarter ; and that if 
they would but allow her poor confcience to depart in 
peace, her almoner be admitted to her, fo that Ihe might 
confefs herfelf, it would be conferring an obligation 
upon her which would furpafs every other ; adding, 
that as to her body, fhe could never fuppofe that they 
would deny to it the rites of fepulture. But he told 
her, that fuch a thing was not to be thought of; fo that 
fhe was forced to leave her confeflion under her hand, 
and which runs as follows. 

" Father, I have this day been bufFetted for con- 
" fcience' fake, and been compelled to entertain the 
" confolation of the heretic. You will hear by Bour- 
" yong and others, that firmly I ftood by that faith, in 
" which I am about to die. What was in my power, 
" I did, to be permitted to make to you my confeflion ; 
" and to receive, at your hands, the body of our 
" Lord. But they have been barbaroufly denied to 
" me, as has alfo, to my bones, the right to reft amid 
" the fepulchres of my fethers. Nor have I, any 
" more, been allowed to leave a teftament behind me ; 
" unlefs, indeed, fuch an one as I Ihould be prepared 
" to indite in their prefence, or with their hand. So 
" feeing, then, father, that it cannot be otherwife ; I 
" now confefs to, in the block, the grievoufnefs of all 
" thofe fliortcomings, which, in detail, had it been per- 
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" mitted to me, you fliould have heard ; befeeching 
" you, for the fake of Him who died for us, that you 
" will watch and pray for me this night, for the propi- 
" tiation of my fins, and that you will fend me your 
" abfolution and your pardon for all the offences, by 
" me, committed in the flefh. I will make a lafl: 
" endeavour to fee you, though it muft be in their 
" prefence. They have promifed me as much ; and, 
" if prafticable, you fhall give me abfolution. Haften 
" to me the moft proper prayers for this night, and for 
" the coming morn ; for the time is fhort ; nor more, 
" can I fpare to write. You fhall not be forgotten, 
" any more than the refl. Your benefices fhall be 
" continued and afTured to you ; and you have been 
" fpoken of to the king. I have no more time. Let 
" me know, by a line, what you may conceive to be 
" mofl conducive to my welfare. After that, I fhall 
" have but to dedicate my thoughts to heaven. Mary." 
Whatever fhe did, fhe lofl no time. And the little 
which remained to her, (enough, God knows, of its 
fort, to blanch the floutefl heart ; but contrary, to her, 
who never knew the fear of death, and even longed to 
be efcaped of all her miferies,) fhe employed in 
writing to our king, the queen-mother, whom fhe had 
always refpefted ; to Monfieur and Madame de Guife, 
and other private friends ; letters, one and all, mofl 
piteous certainly, and tending alike to let them know, 
that up to her lateft breath, fhe had not forgotten them ; 
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and expreffive of all the fatisfadlion with which fhe 
was about to be releafed from the calamities, that, for 
twenty long years, had overtaken her. She fent them 
all mementos ; forry enough in themfelves, but, fuch 
as they were, all that yet remained to this poor captive 
princefs to beftow. 

After this, (he fent for her houfehold, from the 
greateft to the leaft, and requiring her coffers to be 
opened, Ihe took out any little money which remained, 
dividing it among them, as far as it went, and in pro- 
portion to their feveral claims. Among her women, fhe 
diftributed her jewels, her nicknacks and her robes, 
telling them, that fhe was only diftreffed, it were no 
better in her power to recompenfe their fervices ; that, 
however, they need be under no anxiety, as her fon 
would fee that they fliould not be lofers on her ac- 
count. And fhe farther charged her mafler of the 
houfehold, to tell her faid fon, and to whom fhe now 
fent her benediftion, that he was on no account to 
think of attempting to avenge her death, but to leave 
all to God, and to his divine appointment. With 
that, and without even a tear or a figh, fhe bid them all 
adieu. On the contrary, fhe comforted and confoled 
them, telling them, that they had no occafion to dif^ 
trefs themfelves, feeing that fhe was about to make 
fo blelTed an ifTue out of all the miferies of this wretched 
life. After this, fhe caufed all but her maidens to 
withdraw. 
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As foon as it came night, and fhe had retired to her 
oratory, fhe prayed, and upon her bare knees, for two 
hours together ; for fo fhe was feen, by her women, 
who watched her. After that fhe arofe, and coming 
into her chamber, faid. Sweet hearts, I think that I 
had better eat a mouthful, and then lie down, a little, fo 
that to-morrow I may not be betrayed into any unbecom- 
ing weaknefs, or anything unworthy of myfelf What a 
fpirit and greatheartednefs ! And this fhe did ; eating 
a morfel of the fillet, dipped in wine. After that fhe 
threw herfelf on her bed, hardly fleeping, however ; the 
remainder of the night being fpent in prayer and 
heavenly offices. 

Two hours before the light, fhe rofe ; dreffing her- 
felf as expeditioufly as polfible ; though, however, 
with a more than ordinary regard to appearances. 
Fixing on a robe of black velvet, which was the 
only remnant that remained to her of her former 
eftate, fhe faid to her women ; My friends, I hadfooner 
bequeathed to one of ym this gown, than that which yes- 
terday I wore ; and I had done fo, only, you know, it is necef- 
fary that I Jhould appear in fame little fiate and grandeur 
on the approaching occafion. See, here is a handkerchief, 
which I alfo kept ; it is the one with which my eyes are 
prefently to be bandaged. To you, fweet heart, turning to 
one of them, I give it ; for it is you whom I count upon 
to do for me this laji charitable office. 

Again fee withdrew to her oratory, having firfl bid- 
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den them all ferewell, and kifled them round ; and, 
farther, charged them with many particulars to be car- 
ried to the king, the queen and all her kin ; none of 
them luch as would, in any way, tend to inflame them 
to vengeance on her account ; but the reverfe. She 
then proceeded to take from her own hands the blefled 
facrament ; adminiftering to herfelf a confecrated wafer 
which the good pope, Pius the Fifth, had fent to her, 
to be availed of in her agony ; and which fhe had kept 
by her, right curioufly and hallowedly treafured. 

Her orifons finiflied, which were long, and it being 
now high day, flie came forth to her chamber, and fat 
herfelf down by the fire ; all the while talking to her 
women, and comforting them, when one would have 
fuppofed, that it had been for them to have comforted 
her ; and telling them, " How poor and inconftant a 
" thing was this world's felicity, by her example, might 
" be feen and read of all, from the greateft even to the 
" leaft. Here was fhe, a queen of Scotland and of 
" France ; the one by birth, and the other by fortune ; 
" after having plunged over head and ears into a very 
" fea of triumph and felicity, and ridden the lighteft 
" there, reduced at laft to end her days upon a fcafFold, 
" all innocent as flie was ; and which, her innocence, 
" was her only confolation. The hardeft thing that 
" they could fay againft her was, that fhe was a good 
" catholic ; and for which, her faith, fhe was now 
" called upon to die ; and which, to her lateft breath, 
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" fhe would never ceafe to profefs ; for in it, {he had 
" been baptized." She told them, " that Ihe had only 
" one thing more to alk of them, and that was, that 
" they would undertake to carry to France, where they 
" were about to return, the conftancy with which flie 
" died ; that all her ambition was now limited to that ; 
" and that, although fhe well knew it would be to them 
" a bitter draught, to be the fpeftators of fuch a tra- 
" gedy, fhe muft ftUl entreat them to be prefent, fo 
" that they might be faithful witnefTes to the death 
" of Mary Stuart." 

She had fcarcely finifhed thefe words when a horrible 
rapping was heard at the door. Her women, in their 
agony, were about to bar it. But fhe bade them to 
defift ; faying. Good friends^ to what purpofe ? open it. 
And in there flalked a fellow with a white rod in his 
hand, who, without fb much as faluting a foul, began 
incontinent to ftrut about the room ; parenthetically 
informing himfelf, that, Ha^ here he was ; here he was. 
The queen, convinced by this, that her hour was 
come, immediately took into her hand, a little crucifix 
of ivory. 

Prefently after, entered the commiffioners. And as 
foon as they were feated, the queen faid to them, Jnd 
fo^ gentlemen^ you have come to fetch me. I am both ready 
and willing to die. I am under an infinite obligation to 
your queen, my good fijier, for this, her laji and greateji 
courtefy ,• and to you, my lords, no lefs, who have made 

S 
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this tedious journey^ to convey it. Let us proceed. They, 
beholding fo much firmnefs, mingled with fuch a gen- 
denefs, and all, too, in fo incomparable a perfon, were 
beyond expreffion amazed ; for never, even in her beft 
days, had flie appeared to more advantage ; a gentle 
flufh o'erfpreading every feature. 

Boccacio has told as much of Sophonifba, in the 
prefence of Mafanifla, when in her adverfity, and after 
the capture of her hufband and her capital. You 
would have thought, faid he, that her very misfortunes 
but ferved to the heightening of her beauty ; rendering 
her every grace, more glowing, more chaftened and 
fiibdued. 

Thefe commiffioners found themfelves forely tempted 
to fhow her fome little indulgence. However, as the 
proceflion was being formed, they were for refiifing to 
allow her women to accompany her ; alarmed, left by 
their tears or their lamentations, the executioner might 
be unnerved ; or, otherwife, a fcene induced. But (he, 
turning to them, faid. What, gentlemen, may not my wo- 
men be with me at the block ? of a little charity, I pray 
you,fuffer it. At length, on her undertaking for their 
filence, the point was waived, and it was engaged that 
they Ihould be called in at the proper time. 

The place of execution was a hall, in the midft of 
which they had eredled a fort of fcafFold, of twelve 
feet fquare, and two high ; the whole covered with a 
dingy piece of black cloth. And into this hall flie 
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marched, with a no lefs ftately port, a no lefs majefty 
and grace, than though it had been the falon of the 
Louvre ; where, fo often, {he had figured in the days 
of her magnificence. Nor did her countenance ever 
once falter. 

As foon as fhe arrived at the foot of the fcafFold, flie 
beckoned to her mafter of the houfehold, faying to 
him. Friend, lend me your arm to mount ; it is the laji 
favour which I Jhall ever ajk of you ; at the fame time 
recalling to him all that fhe had already charged him 
with to carry to her fon. Now planted upon the fcaf- 
fold, fhe next inquired for her almoner, entreating of 
the officers prefent, that he might be fent for. But 
this they refiifed her flat ; the earl of Kent telling her, 
that he could not but admire, to fee her thus infetuated 
with fuperftitions which long fince had been exploded ; 
and that it was in the heart, and not the hand, that the 
crofs of Chrift was to be carried. To which fhe re- 
plied, that, for her part, fhe thought that it would be a 
very difficult thing to carry fuch a fymbol in the hand, 
and the heart not to find itfelf thereby fympathetically 
touched ; and that the courfe which it were 'moft be- 
fitting for all true chriftians to purfue, when in the 
article of death, was, to bear upon them the true mark 
of -their redemption. But perceiving that the point 
was not to be carried, fhe fent at once for her maids, 
as they had promifed her that fhe might. One of 
them, on entering the hall, and feeing her miflrefs^ in 
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fuch a plight, mid the headfman, the axe and the black, 
broke out into a paroxyfm of wailing and of tears. 
And it was not till the queen, by raiflng her finger to 
her lips, had recalled to her her promife, that fhe was 
at length enabled to compofe herfelf. 

Her majefly then began difl:in(ftly to proteft, that 
never had flie pradtifed againft the government, or the 
perfon of the queen, her good filler ; though admitting, 
that flie had fought to recover that liberty of which flie 
had been deprived ; as, by nature, flie fuppofed, all 
captives were inclined, or permitted to do. She faid, 
flie well knew that religion was the true caufe of this 
fentence ; and aiErmed, that it was a caufe in which flie 
rejoiced that it was given to her to die. She prayed 
her good fifter of England to pardon her poor fervants, 
now in prifon, and whofe only crime had been the 
efforts which they had made to releafe her, and a too 
much attachment to their miftrefs ; requiring, that her 
blood might be allowed to expiate for all. 

They then brought to her a minifter.of their own 
church, that he might pray with her. But flie only 
rejoined to him in EngKfli, i?«, my friend, be patient ; 
telling him plainly, that flie could not communicate 
with him, or with any of his feft ; that flie was pre- 
pared to die without any other confolation than that 
which came from within ; for that fuch as he could 
tender, would neither bring to her comfort nor fupport. 

Defpite her entreaties, feeing that he would perfift in 
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his jargon of a prayer, fhe had nothing for it but to 
continue her own in Latin ; elevating her voice, fo as to 
drowrn that of the minifter. Thefe finifhed, fhe then 
entreated them to believe, that it was accounted of her, 
a greater privilege to be permitted to feal with her 
blood, the teftimony of her faith, than longer, as fhe had 
done, to continue to drag on her days beneath the fun ; 
and that flie could not any more tarry to be diflblved ; 
protefting, that fhe had fo unbounded a confidence in 
Him, whofe image was exprelTed in her hand, that 
fhe was fatisfied, that this tranfitory moment, which, in 
his caufe, fhe was about to traverfe, would open to her 
the way, and prove the cartel to the abodes of angels 
and of blelTed fouls, departed ; who would receive, 
and would prefent her about to be fpilled blood, as a 
propitiation, at the throne of grace ; interceding with 
God, that it might be accepted, as an atonement for all 
her vilenefs in the flefh. 

Such were, in fubftance, the prayers that fhe 
offered up, on the fcafFold, and on her knees, and 
which were tendered in a Ipirit of the deepeft piety. 
To which, alfo, were added others, at the fame time, for 
the pope, and the kings of France and of Spain. Nor 
even was the queen of England forgotten ; befeeching 
God to illuminate her with the light of his fpirit ; re- 
membering too her fon, as alfo the nations of England 
and of Scotland, that they might be recovered to the 
true faith. 

63 
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This finiflied, fhe called for her women, that they 
might help her to remove her veil, her head drefs, with 
her other ornaments. And as the executioner was offer- 
ing to affift her, flie flirunlc, inftinctively, from him, 
exclaiming, Ha, my friend, forbear. However, do what 
flie would, {he could not manage to fliake him from her. 
For after they had lowered her robe to the waift, the 
infernal villain laid hold of her by the arm, and tore her 
linen and her under garments fi-om her back, fo that 
her matchlefs breafts and form, more whiter than any 
alabafter, were left naked and expofed to the company. 

Seeing herfelf in fuch a plight, fhe made all the 
hafte which flie could, obferving, that flie was not in 
the habit of unrobing in a hall, or in the prefence of 
fuch a company ; (fo many as four or five hundred, as 
I have heard, were prefent), nor yet to be waited on of 
fuch a gentleman of the bedchamber. 

The headsman next craved her pardon, on his knees. 
She told him, that fhe forgave him and all thofe who 
were partakers in her death, as heartily as flie truflied 
that all her fins, too, would be forgiven of God, She 
then called for the woman, to whom flie had committed 
the handkerchief, deiiring it to be given to her. In 
her hand flie held a crucifix of gold, on which were 
relieved the image of our Lord, graven in a morfel of 
the true crofs, and which flie was purpofing to prefent 
to one of her ladies. But this, the executioner would 
not confent to ; even though flie paffed him her word, 
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that the lady would make up to him the worth, three 
times over. 

At length, everything being ready, and having kifled 
her maids, flie defired them to leave her ; firft, how- 
ever, figning them with the crofs. But feeing one of 
them to perfiil in her tears, flie impofed upon her 
filence, telling her, that flie had palTed her wprd for 
them aU, that they would be compofed, and that the 
proceedings fliould not be difturbed with their diforder. 
Again flie told them quietly to retire, and, till it were 
over, to occupy themfelves in prayer to God for her ; 
and, after that, to be true and faithful witneffes of her 
end, and of how flie had died in the catholic, true, only 
and ancient faith. 

As foon as the laft of them had bandaged her eyes, 
incontinent, fhe threw herfelf upon her knees, and with 
a moft invincible courage ; nor even allowing sp much 
as a fymptom of alarm or agitation to efcape. Such 
was her conftancy, that there was not one prefent, 
even of her enemies, who was not melted to tears ; 
fo flricken were they with her undauntednefs, and with 
the remorfe and mifgivings of their own confciences. 

And in as much as thefe miniflers and executioners 
of Satan ; of whom the one, fain, would kill the soul, 
as the other the body, were diilreffing her ; the former, 
diftrading her with his prayers, and swelling his voice, 
fo as to throw her out, flie commenced, as flie could, 
in Latin, this pfalm of David, In te, Di>mme,fperavi,non 
S4 
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confundar, in aternum; which, being interpreted, is, Lord, 
in thee have I trufted; let me never he confounded; con- 
tinuing through with it, to the end. This finifhed, flie 
laid her head upon the block ; and as the words were 
pafling from her lips. In manus tuas, Domine, commendo 
fpiritum meum ; Lord, into thy hands, I commit my fpirit, 
the headfinan gave her a terrible galh, driving her head 
gear right into the nape of her neck. Nor was it till 
the third defcent, that he had been able to fever the 
head from the body ; as if determined, by this butchery, 
to render yet more illuftrious, this ever memorable 
martyrdom. Though, in truth, it is not fo much 
fufFering, as the caufe, which conftitutes martyrdom. 

This over, he takes the head, and holding it aloft, to 
all the company, pronounces, Godfave queen Elizabeth; 
thus let perijh the enemies of the Go/pel! And having 
fo delivered himfelf, as if to mock her, he undid her 
hair, difcovering all her trefles, already gray. Not that 
fhe had ever been afhamed, when yet alive, to let 
them be seen ; or to drefs, or to curl them, as in her 
beft days, when fhe had them fo fdken, graceful, fair. 
For it was not age which had blanched them, feeing 
fhe was but five and thirty when they turned ; (and at 
her death fhe was no more than forty ;) but the cares, 
the reverfes, forrows, privations, that fhe had under- 
gone, as well in her prifon as in her government. 

This wretched tragedy over, her poor women, 
naturally folicitous for the honour of their miftrefs. 
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came to Paulett, her keeper, begging of him, that the 
executioner fliould not be permitted to meddle with the 
body, and that they might be allowed to lay her out, 
after all the company had retired ; fo as to preclude the 
poffibility of any indignity being offered to her perfon ; 
and undertaking faithfully to place in his hands what- 
ever they might find upon her, and to conceal nothing. 
But the inhuman brute fent them gruffly about their 
bufinefs ; telling them to be ofFout of the place. 

So it was left to this fellow to flrip her, and to 
handle her, jufl as he chofe. Nor can any man fay, 
that fhe was not ferved of him, as was the unhappy 
lady, whom the queen of Navarre tells of, in her Cent 
Nouvelles, of another like furious monfl:er. More pro- 
digious lufls than that, have pafTed through the brains 
of men. 

As foon as he thought proper to have done with it, 
the body was removed into a chamber adjoining to that 
of the women, and there fecured, forfooth, left any 
fhould prefume to watch, or to pray with it ! But what 
doubly aggravated their mifery, was, that they could 
plainly fee, through a chink in the door, the poor body 
lying, and not a thing to cover it, fave a wretched 
fcrap of green baize, which they had torn from her 
billiard table. What rafcalinefs, fpite and indignity ; 
not to have had the decency to buy her a yard of filk, 
or fatin black! 

And thus the poor body lay, even till it began to 
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corrupt, fo that they were compelled, at length, to 
embalm it. Which they did, any how, fo to fpeak, fo 
chary were they of expenfe. After that, they placed 
it in a leaden coffin, and fo kept it feven months ; 
after which, it was committed to imhallowed ground, 
in the cathedral of Peterborough. It is true, that that 
church is dedicated to St. Peter, and that the queen 
Catherine, of Spain, was interred there, and after the 
rites of the catholic faith. But' now it is profane, as, 
indeed, are all the churches in England. 

Some have publifhed and afTerted, and Englishmen 
among them, in different verfions of her death, and 
of the caufes which provoked it, that the efFedts found 
upon the body of the queen were taken from the 
headfman, he being indemnified in money for the 
worth of her habiliments and her royal ornaments. 

As much was afferted, of certain Spaniards,, in the 
cafe of Francis Pizzaro, whom they, too, put to death, 
and as I have elfewhere fpoken to. 

The covering which had been fpread upon the 
fcafFold, the very boards, the flooring ; everything on 
which her blood had fallen, was immediately either 
burned or fcoured ; for fear lefl, with time, they might 
come to be regarded as objects of a fuperftitious 
veneration ! That is to fay, for fear that devout and 
reverentia,l catholics might one day come to purchafe 
them, and to behold them, with awfiilnefs, refped and 
devotion ; (and may there not, almoft, be fomething 
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prophetic, in this their apprehenfion ! ) even as the 
good old fathers of the church were in the habit of 
treafuring the' holy reliques, and vifiting, with devotion, 
the refting places of the martyred dead. But this is 
not of yefterday ; for it was ever the fame with the 
heretics, ^ia omnia quce Martyrum erant, cremabant, 
fays Eufebius, et cineres in Rhodanum fpargebaHt, ut 
cum corporibus interiret eorum quoque memoria. That is, 
that the reafon why they confumed every mortal thing 
belonging to the martyrs, throwing the afhes into the 
Rhone, was, fo that not only their bodies but their very 
memories fliould perifh. Yet defpite of all their littlenefs 
and their malignity, the memory of this queen will live, 
to lateft time, in the admiration and the praife of men. 

Such was the laft of this queen, as I had it from 
two of her ladies, who had been prefent, and who 
right worthily acquitted themfelves towards their miftrefs, 
in the teftimony which they bore to the conftancy of 
her faith and of her end. They returned to France 
immediately after her death, for they were both of 
them French ; one of them was daughter to Mademoi- 
felle de Rare, whom I remember to have feen in 
France, about the perfon of the queen.' Nor did thefe 
two poor ladies ever M, when on this chapter, to 
draw tears from the flintieft, with their paffionate and 
moving words. 

Much alfo I learned from a book which was writ- 

* See note L, at the end. 
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ten and publiflied, entitled, The martyrdom of Mary, 
queen of Scotland, and dowager of France. Alas, what 
did it all avail her to have been our queen ! One 
would have thought, that they would have hefitated 
twice, ere venturing to fuch a length. It is not a 
fmall thing, the ire of France. And moft affuredly 
they would have been a little longer about it, had our 
king been dUpofed to take the matter up. But in as 
much as he detefted the Guifes, his coufins, he would 
not put himfelf out of the way, in the matter. And 
what he did do, was only, apparently, out of a fenfe of 
decency. And where elfe, unfortunately, could the 
poor innocent look ! and this is the account which 
fome have given. 

Others, again, as pofitively affirm, that he ftrongly 
remonftrated with the Englifli queen ; and, in fe<S, he 
did fend Monfieur de Bellievre to her, one of the moft 
confiderable, wary and able minifters in his dominion, 
who did not fail to carry to her all the arguments, 
prayers and menaces of the king; telling her, among 
other things, how unbecoming a fpedlacle it was, for 
one king or fovereign to be putting another king or 
fovereign to death, and over whom they could neither 
exercife jurifdiftion, by the laws of God or the laws of 
man. 

It is even faid, that he went the length of telling her 
fternly, and to her face, all the ftory of Conradin, who 
was fimilarly difpofed of at Naples ; and of predifting 
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that a like vengeance might yet overtake her, which did 
the other. And in as much as it is to the point, very 
piteous in itfelf, and in fome degree parallel to that of 
our queen ; having thus touched upon it, I may as well 
give it at length. 

***** 

There you have the hiftory of Conradin, and, for 
the matter of which, I have heard more than one, of 
the more great-hearted fort, obferve, that the queen of 
England would have purchafed to herfelf an immortality 
of glory, had Ihe only condefcended to have fliown to 
the queen of Scotland, a little of that forgivenefs which 
was difplayed by this good queen, Confl:ance; and, 
farther, that by fuch a courfe, fhe had been fpared all 
the machinations of that vengeance, which, for ever, 
to heaven crying, feldom, iboner or later, fails to be 
recompenfed to the guilty. 

Some fay, that the queen of England carried herfelf 
politically and advifedly in this matter j for, that not 
only did flie proceed upon the approbation, and with 
the confent of her own people, but at the inftance of 
many of the great proteftant chiefs and princes, as well 
of Germany as of France; who all gave it for her 
death. True, they could get over it for fome few 
qualms of confcience ; as the matter did not touch 
them, direcSly, one way or the other.. Yet, for all 
that, in the long run, the mere countenancing redounded 
incredibly to their difadvantage. 
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They fay, too, that when the meflenger, charged by 
Elizabeth, to carry to her the fatal determination, was 
endeavouring to convince her, how bitterly his miftrefs 
lamented being driven to fuch a courfe, and that 
nothing fliort of the preffure which her fubje<a:s and 
her counfel had brought to bear upon her, ever could 
have wrung fuch a fentence from her ; she immediately 
rejoined, that the queen of England was powerful enough^ 
when itfuited her purpofe^ to make her fubjeSfs' will to be 
her wijh; for that there was not a prince^ In Chrijiendom, 
more feared or revered, than Jhe was, of her people. 

For the reft, I leave the difcovery of the truth to 
time, which brings all things to light. And however 
it be, this queen Mary right glorioufly will live, as well 
in this world, as in the world to come. And doubtlefs, 
ere long, fome good pope will arife, and at the hands 
of whom flie will be canonized, as a memorial of all 
the martyrdom which flie had undergone, in defence of 
the honour of God and of his law. 

It is not to be queftioned, but that, had that great, 
chivalrous and valiant prince, the laft duke of Guife, 
been fpared, the vengeance due to fuch a death, of fuch 
a queen, and his coufm, had not, at this day, been in 
abeyance. But enough of this fad ftory, which I now 
finifli. 

There was one that wrote her epitaph in latin verfe, 
and of, which the fubftance is as follows. " Nature 
" having appointed this queen to be the glory of the 
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" univerfe, fo was flie held in a wonderful admiration^ 
" as well for her beauty as for her virtues, even fo 
" long as flie lived. But England, out of the envy which 
" it bore to her, expofed her upon a fcafFold, vainly 
" thinking to hold her up a derifion and a fpectacle to 
" all. But fuch, her malice, only ferved to render this 
" queen more acceptable, in the eyes of God and in 
" the eyes of man." — Brantome. 




SELECTIONS FROM THE 

KNIGHT OF THE TOWER, HIS BOOK, 

For the Inftru6lion of his Daughters. 

And firji^ the Prologue. 

N the beginning of April, in the year of 
our Lord, thirteen hundred and feventy 
one, I was in my garden, in the fhade, 
all fad and penfive ; or if I was a little 
comforted, it was at the carolings and the chirpings 
of the wild young broods, with all their quainty notes ; 
the merle, the tit, the throftle ; which were welcoming 
in the fpring, fo gay and fprightly. Raviflied with this 
gentle mufic, my foul was pierced ; and back my me- 
mory ftrayed to times long gone ; and I began to turn 
with myfdf, how, in the days of my youth, I had been 
held in thraldom to the God of Love, and of all 
the miferies which I had undergone in his fervice, as 
had many another lover. But, for all my fufFerings, 
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he more than recompenfed me, in the gift which he 
made me. For fhe was praflifed to all honour and to 
every excellence, and her's was courtly carriage and 
demeanour. Of the good, fhe was the heft ; and, as 
it feemed to me, the flower. In her was all my de- 
light. For in thofe days, I wrote fongs, odes, lays, 
roundelays, ballads, and the beft that I was able. But 
death, who harries all, took her", which cofl me many 
a pain and forrow. So that for more than twenty 
years I remained fad and inconfolable. For never, 
with any diftance, or with any time, can perfect love 
forget ; but ever will pafture with the pafl:. 

And thus, as at the time, I was moralizing, and as 
I looked before me, I faw my daughters coming, and 
to whom my foul's delire was, that all honour and ad- 
vantage might be their's ; for they were but young, 
and fmall ; nor, poor things, overburdened with expe- 
rience. So that they would require to be early 
taken in hand, and to be gently broken, by happy in- 
ftances and fentences, after the manner of queen 
Prines, of Hungary, who knew fo well to difcipline 
and to train her daughters ; as may be feen in her 
book. And fo it was, as I faw them coming, that I 
bethought me of the wild young time, when I, with 
other mad fparks, ufed to go caracoling about the 
world, in Poitou and other parts. And alfo returned 
to my memory, all the carryings on which they ufed 
to have, and tell me of, with the ladies and gentlewomen 

T 
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whom they were for ever making up to. For never 
a day went over, but one or another was after them. 
And if they were refufed by the firfl:, they turned to 
the next. And met they with a good reception, or 
met they with a bad reception, it was all one to them. 
For neither fense of fliame, nor of decency, had they ; 
fo brazen and barefaced were they ; fo plaufible and 
ready with their tonguefe. For the moft part, to amufe 
themfelves was all they wanted ; nor had they a 
thought, but how to practife upon gentlewomen, and 
gad about with their tales ; fome true, fome lalfe ; and 
from whence came many a cruel hurt and fcandal, and 
for which there was neither ground nor occafion. 
And there is not, in this world, a more deteftable 
treafon than to deceive refpecStable gentlewomen, or to 
get them into trouble ; for many are impofed upon, 
and led on, by the horrible imprecations which are 
fworn to them. And often times have I argued with 
them, and faid, " How can you go about, perjuring 
" yourfelves, this way ? for no man has any bufinefs 
" to fwear to, or go after, more than one." But fo 
fijll of diforder were they, none would take any heed. 
And in as much as I faw, that the time paiEng was 
but too like the time paft, I bethought me that I 
would make a book, wherein I would have written the 
happy inftances of admirable women, and of their car- 
riage ; fo as to fliow, by their pattern, what was true 
feminacy and good condudl; and alfo how, by their 
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virtues, they were held in honour and eftimation, and 
will continue to be fo. And alfo, in lilce manner, I 
determined to write, to point out and put in my book, 
the contempt which is the meed of wicked and un- 
feemly women, fo as to ferve as a warning, of all the 
mifchief which may fell on thofe who are difparaged, 
blamed or difFamed. And fo, for all thefe reafons 
which I have faid ; confidering of my daughters, whom 
I faw fo fmall, I thought that I would make a book, 
wherein they might fee how to carry themfelves in the 
world, and have fet before them the good and the evil 
which had pafled in it, and thus, the better, be able to 
judge of the prefent. For the world is a mighty peri- 
lous thing, and envious and marvellous ; for the man 
who will fmile on you, and take you by the hand, in 
your prefence, will turn his back and make a face at 
you. And for as much as I faw what a hard thing it 
was to know the world, as it now went, and for the 
farther reafons of which I have told you ; leaving the 
alley, I went to another, where I knew two clerks and 
two chaplains, of my houfehold, to be. And I told 
them how I was about to enter on a book, to teach my 
daughters the art of converfation ; and, alfo, to enable 
them to govern themfelves, and to diftinguifli between 
the right and the wrong. So I fet them all four to 
work, to read and to extract from the books I had, as 
the Bible, the Geftes of the Kings, and Chronicles ot 
France, of Greece, of England, and many another 
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foreign land. And all thefe books, I made them read 
to me ; and every time that they came to any paffage, 
to my purpofe, I made them note it, there and then, 
fo as to be put into my book ; which I did not turn 
into rhyme, but left in profe, both becaufe I thought 
it would be briefer, and more intelligible ; and, as fo, 
a more acceptable token of all the love I bear my 
deareft children ; whom I love, as a father ought to 
love ; and whofe heart no greater joy can prove, than 
that they may be turned, by his labours, to the love 
and honour of God, and had in the delight and efti- 
mation of their neighbours and the world. And in as 
much as every father and every mother, by the ordi- 
nance of God and nature, ought to inftru£t their chil- 
dren to feek the true and right way, and to abhor the 
wrong ; as well for the falvation of their fouls, as out 
of a refpedt to their mortal tenements, I have made 
two books, one for my fons and the other for my girls, 
to fhow them how they are to demean themfelves. 
And in this labour, no enfample, that I could hear of, 
has been omitted, whereby they might gather, either 
how to feek the good or to efchew the evil. So it can 
fcarcely happen, that they can ever find themfelves 
fo fituated, but that, upon a little recolledtion, fome- 
thing or other will occur to them, for their guidance. 
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The Firjl Chapter. 

There is not a more noble, or a more delightful 
thing, than to hear, or to read, the chronicles of old, 
which have been left to us by our anceftors ; whereby 
we were to fee, as in a glafs, the times gone by ; and 
from them, and their notable inftances, to learn, how 
we, as they, may purfue the good and efchew the evil. 
And fo I fpoke to them, and faid. Daughters dear, feeing 
that I am now an old man, and that I have been longer 
in the world than you ; it is my wifli to fhow you, a 
little, what it is, as far as my capacity goes, which is 
not much. And if I have undertaken it, it is out 
of the love I bear you, and the longing which I have 
to fee your hearts and your afFecSions turned to the fear 
and love of God, and that you may be had in honour, 
as well in this world as in the world to come. For 
alTuredly all true wealth and honour, virtue and fafety, 
to man or woman, comes of Him, and of the grace 
of his Holy Spirit. And it is He who gives long life 
or fhort, earthly and worldly goods, as pleafes him beft ; 
for all things come of his will and ordinance. And 
alfo will he recompenfe the duty and the fervice, which 
we owe to him, an hundred-fold. And for this reafon, 
my dear daughters, you muft ferve fuch a Lord, who 
can requite an hundred-fold. 



T 3 
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Of Two Knights who Loved Two Sijiers. 

In the hiftories of Conftantinople, it is told of an 
emperor, who had two daughters ; the youngeft of 
whom was what daughter fliould be, loved God and 
feared him ; and in all the breaches of the night, failed 
not to pray for the dead. And alfo they flept in the 
one bed, fhe and her filler. And as often as the elder 
would awake, and hear her filler at her prayers, Ihe 
would pufh and jibe her ; telling her. That ihe could 
not get to fleep with her noife. But what with youth- 
hood, the eafe and plenty in which they were nourifhed, 
they came to be taken with two knights, brothers, 
pleafing and good looking gentlemen. And fo long 
went on their loves and their fweetnefs, that either 
came to know of the other's matters. And an ap- 
pointment was made with the two knights to come to 
them, privily, by night. And when the one, who 
thought to have come in unto the younger, had drawn 
afide the curtains ; incontinent, there appeared, all 
about the damfel, as it were above a thoufand dead 
men, in their fhrouds ; which threw him into fuch a 
trepidation and an agony, that he was overtaken of a 
fever and carried to his bed. But with the other, it 
was not fo ; * * * * * * 

**** * *** ^f,j 

when the emperor heard tell, that his daughter was 
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with child, he had her drowned in a well, in the dark ; 
and the knight, he had flayed alive. And fo, for their 
crimes, they both died. But the other daughter was 
faved, as I told you, and am telling you. And as foon 
as it was day, and it was known, everywhere, that the 
knight was upfet, and in bed, fhe, who was at the 
bottom of it, came to him, and afked him. What it 
was had come over him ? So he told her, truly, how, 
when he had drawn the curtains, thinking to go in to 
her, he had feen, clear as noon day, as it were a cloud 
of dead men, all in their fhrouds, round about her ; and 
that it was this horrible and loathfome fight, which had 
driven him out of his wits, and that he had not yet got 
over his fright. And when the lady heard the truth, 
flie marvelled, and thanked God, on her knees, who 
had thus faved her from perifhing and from diflionour. 
And from that time forth, fhe never omitted to pray 
and to cry to God, all the times that fhe awoke in the 
night, and fupplicated, even more earneflly than before, 
for the dead ; carrying herfelf modeftly, chaflely and 
foberly. Nor was it long till a great king of Greece 
afked her, of her father, in marriage ; who gave her. 
And fhe was ever after known as an exemplary and a 
fober matron. And, as fuch, was fhe fpoken of, and 
admitted of all. But her elder filler, who was light 
and gamefome, came to difhonour and to her end. So, 
my dear daughters, take warning, by this example, 
how, in the watches of the night, you betake your- 
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felves afrefli to flumber, ere, as did this emperor's 
daughter, you have prayed for the dead. 



Here is Jhown, how all Women ought to Fajl. 

Next, my dear daughters, you ought to faft, as long 
as you are fingle, three days in the week, the better to 
mortify the flefli, that it wax not wanton ; and you 
may dedicate yourfelves, more chaftely and holily, to 
the fervice of God, who will have you in his keeping, 
and repay you double. And if you cannot faft three 
days, at leaft faft on friday, in memory of the precious 
blood and pafEon of Jefu Chrift, who fufFered for you. 
And if you cannot fupport yourfelves on bread and 
water, at any rate, abftain from anything which had 
life. For it is a marvellous propitiation, as I heard 
from a knight, who was at the wars between the 
Chriftians and the Sarracens. It happened that one of 
the Chriftians had had his head fevered from his body 
with a battle axe. But the head never ceafed, for a 
moment, to hollo, and to demand confeffion, till a prieft 
had come. And when he had heard the head confefs, 
he afked it. By what immunity it was enabled to fpeak, 
deprived of its body ? And the head told him. That 
God never left good aftions unrequited; and that he 
had, all his life, abftained from flefli on the wednefday, 
for on that day the Son of God was betrayed ; and 
from tafting anything which had blood in it on the 
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friday ; and that, in return for this duty, God had not 
fuffered him to be damned, or to die in his fms, before 
they were confeiTed. 

Here it is Jhown how all Women ought to be Courteous. 

Next, my lovely girls, remember to be courteous 
and unalTuming ; for there is no more beauteous virtue, 
nor any that will fooner gain to you the grace of God, 
or the love of man, than gentlenefs or courtefy. For 
gentlenefs will tame the moft untamable and un- 
approachable fpirit; as may be feen by the hawk, of 
its nature favage, but which, by kindnefs you may win, 
and bring down from the branch to perch upon your 
wrift ; which he never would have done, had you treated 
him roughly or brutally. Seeing then that courtefy will 
dompt the favage bird, which, by nature, is devoid of 
reafon ; much more fliould it mafter and difarm the 
untraftablenefs of man or woman ; be they ever fo 
haughty, fierce or forbidding. Courteiy is the only, 
road, and unfailing paflport to the hearts and afFeftions of 
men. It alone can tame the untamable fpirit ; mitigates 
and kills the little angers which affail us. And, for 
this reafon, nothing is to be defired before courteoufnefs. 
I know a great lord, of thefe parts, who, in the time 
when he was able to follow the wars, wrought more 
knights and fquires to his ends, to his pleafure, by his 
affability, than any of the reft of them were able to do, 
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by dint of money, or any other means. I mean 
Meflire Pierre de Craon, who, above all the knights that 
ever I knew, was the one moft deferving of praife and 
honour. And I alfo know great ladies and others, of a 
wonderful condefcenfion, and who, by their graciouf- 
nefs, have won themfelves the love of great and fmall. 
So, in order to fhow yourfelves courteous to little and 
infignificant people, you mufl: fpeak to them foftly and 
patiently, and be confiderate and unaffuming in your 
anfwers. They can more efFeftually contribute to your 
fame and odour, than the great ones. For to tender 
duty and refpeft to the great and confiderable, is only 
to give them their due, and what they are entitled to 
exaft. But condefcenfions which are fhown to homely 
gentle folk, to poor men and poor women, come of 
the heart, and of a generous natural. And in propor- 
tion as thefe poor people are conciliated, accordingly 
will the honourer be honoured. For they will every- 
where noife the grace of him or her. So, you fee, of 
little folk come honour and advancement, and of them 
are they tranfmitted. And I remember well, being in 
a company of great lords and ladies, to have feen a 
lady, one of the greateft there, take ofF her hat, and 
curtfey to a common blackfmith. And when one 
gentleman faid to her, " Madame, you have taken off 
" your hat to a blackfmith ! " flie anfwered him, " It 
" had been a lefs reproach to have left it on to a gentle- 
" man, than to have foreborne to take it off to him." 
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And which redounded to an incredible admiration for 
the lady. 

How they ought to carry themfelves^ without twijiing 
their heads right and left. 

Again, at your prayers, or at mafs, or elfewhere, do 
not be like the tortoife or the crane, for women who 
roll their heads from fide to fide, or twift them, like a 
weafel, on their fhoulders, for all the world, are like 
thofe animals. Let your carriage be ftraight and firm, 
as the lymer, which is an animal that looks right before 
him, without regarding to one fide or the other. Keep 
your whole body firm and compadl, and all your mem- 
bers in their natural pofition, and your eyes before you. 
And if, at any time, you have occafion to look on one 
fide ; turn face and body together. And this will give 
you the reputation of being ftraightforward and to be 
depended upon. For thofe will ever be efteemed but 
light, who go twining and twifliing themfelves about. 

It is here told of her whom the Chevalier de La Tour 
dropped., through her too much Lightnefs. 

Again, my lovely girls, when on this head, I will tell 
you what occurred to myfelf. Once, on a time, it 
happened that they wanted to marry me to a very 
beautifiil and noble young lady, whofe father and 
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mother were both in life. And fo, my lord, my father, 
took me to fee her ; and all forts of good cheer and 
entertainment was ours. And fo I took a good look 
at her of whom they fpoke to me ; and prefently, 
falling into converfation, I ftarted her on all forts of 
fubjefts, the better to be able to judge of her. And 
anon we fell upon the chapter of prifoners. So I faid 
to her, " Mademoifelle, if a prifoner one muft be ; 
" methinks it were better to fuccumb to you than to 
" many another whom I have feen. Better to fall into 
" your hands than into thofe of the Englifh." To 
this flie replied, looking on me, " that (he fancied, even 
" now, to fee the captive flie would care to take." I 
then afked her, " Suppofing flie had taken him, would 
" flie make his bondage too cruel to him ? " " Indeed, 
" no," faid flie, *' I would do nothing of the fort ; I 
" would treat him as kindly as I, do my own body." 
" Then," faid I, " he is a happy man, who fliall have 
" the fortune to fall into fo noble and fo gentle a capti- 
" vity ! " What need I fay more ? She had plenty of 
wit, and plenty to fay for herfelf, and well too. Yet I 
clearly faw, by what fell from her, that flie knew quite 
as much as flie had any bufinefs to know ; and befides, 
flie had a quick and a rolling eye. And lots of talk 
we had together. And at laft, when it came to 
parting, flie let me fee, that flie was ready enough, for 
flie begged me, three or four times over, to manage to 
come and fee her, one way or another. And flie was 
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as familiar with me, and I with her, as if we had 
known each other all our days. And the young lady 
well knew the errand which had brought us to the 
house.' And as foon as we had parted, my lord, my 
father, faid to me, " Well, what do you think of her, 
" now you have feen her ? You may fpeak frankly." 
So I anfwered and faid, " My Lord, flie certainly 
" appears to me, to be good and good looking ; but, 
" with your permiflion, flie fhall never be nearer to 
" me than fhe now is." And then I told him every- 
thing which had occurred to me, touching herfelf, her 
manners and her eagernefs. And fo I did not have her ; 
and this, from her too much lightnefs, and the too 
much readinefs that I thought to fee in her. And, for 
which efcape, I thanked God, many a time fince. For 
hardly a year and a half had gone over, till fhe got her- 
felf into trouble ; whether with reafon, or without, I do 
not know. And fmce flie died. And from this, you 
fee, my dearefl: daughters, and my noble maids, how 
all gentlewomen, of condition, ought to be of re- 
tiring manners, felf-refpedlfiil, unafluming, fmall talkers. 
They fliould rejoin with diffidence ; nor fliould they be 
too ready to underftand, or yet anxious, or allow their 
eyes to be feen about. For, to end the matter, no 
good comes of it. Many have lofl: their chances 
through too much readinefs ; and of whom one would 
have expected very diiFerent things. 

- See note M, at the end. 
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Of her who eat the Eel. 

I will now give you an example, upon the chapter of 
wives who eat the tit bits, in the abfence of their 
lords. There was a lady who kept a pye in a cage, 
which talked of everything he faw. And it happened 
that the lord of the houfe had a great eel, which he 
preferved in a pond, intending one day, to have him 
drefled, as fomething wonderfiil, when he would be 
entertaining great lords, his friends, who might be 
coming to fee him. But the lady, who was gluttonous, 
faid to her houfekeeper, " We'll eat the eel." And, 
in fa(£t, they did. eat the eel. And when they had eat 
him, they agreed to tell their lord, that the didapper had 
fwallowed him. And when the lord came home, the 
pye began to chaunt, " My lord, your lady eat the 
" eel ! " So the lord went to the pond, and found his 
eel was gone. So he returned to the houfe, and afked 
his wife, " What had become of the eel ? " And 
when flie thought to fcreen herfelf, he told her plainly, 
" That it was not fo, for the pye had feen her eat it. 
On this there was a terrible rumpus and ado between 
them. And no fooner was the lord gone, than the 
lady and the ftorekeeper went to the pye, and plucked 
all the feathers from his poll ; telling him, " To take 
" that, for having told about the eel ! " And fo the 
poor pye was plumed. But from that day forward, 
whenever any one came to the houfe with an open 
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forehead, or pilled, the pye would as afTuredly tell 
them, " Ha, you told about the eel ! " And from this 
notable example, you may learn, how no gentlewo- 
man, unknown to her lord, fhould ever, out of mere 
luxury, partake of the tit bits ; except, always, when 
called upon to entertain perfons of quality. For this 
poor lady never efcaped, after, to be laughed at and 
twitted about the eel, which the pye had told of. 

Of Abjlinence. 
* * * * * 

Wherefore, my dear girls, have a heed of this ter- 
rible vice of eating and drinking to excefs. Never 
eat, but at ftated hours ; at dinner and at fupper-time.' 
To eat once a day is the life of an angel ; twice is all 
that is neceflary for man, or woman : oftener than this, 
is the nature of a beaft. Everything hinges upon 
cuftom and ufage. For, to whatever habit of life you 
accuftom yourfelf in your youth, the fame will come 
pleafant to you in your after days. And, for this 
reafon, you muft commence, betimes, to be fober. 

How perilous it is to meddle with Men of the World ; and 
of the Lady who undertook to crofs-quejlion the Mar/hat 
de Clermont. 
Fair daughters, I will give you an inftance of how 

dangerous a thing it is to meddle with men of the 

' See note N, at the end. 
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world, and thofe who are never at a lofs for a reply. 
For, aiTuredly, to play practical jokes with them, is a 
lofing game. There was once a famous feaft, where 
were many great lords and ladies, and, among others, 
the Marflial de Clermont ; than whom no man was 
better read in the ways of the world, a weightier or a 
readier fpeaker, or could fliow himfelf to more advan- 
tage, in the prefence of lords and ladies. And there was 
alfo there a great lady, who faid to him, before them 
all, " Clermont, to give you my mind, you have much 
" to thank God for ; you are allowed to be a gallant 
" knight, and good looking to boot ; and of parts, to 
" admiration. And fo you would be all but perfedlion, 
" if it were not for your cantankerous and illnatured 
" tongue, which never will be quiet." " Well, 
" Madame," faid he, " is this the worft you have to 
" tell of me ? " « I think it is," faid fhe. " Now," faid 
he, " let us juft weigh this matter quietly. It would 
" appear to me, if rightly looked at, that I have not fo 
" malicious a tongue as yourfelf ; and I will tell you 
" why. You have fpoken of me, and reproached me 
" with the worft that you know of me ; whilft I, I 
" have kept to myfelf the worft that I know of you. 
" So, madame, what injury have I done you ? I am 
" not fo ready, you fee, with my tongue as you are." 
When the lady heard this, fhe wiflied flie had held her 
peace, nor ftriven with fuch a man; and this, for 
reafons which I fliall not mention, but were enough 
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commented on. And it is an old faying, that as too 
much impetuofity knows no discretion, it is better to 
hold one's peace. And this is an excellent example. 
For it is better, for the moft part, to keep ftill, and to 
carry one's felf unpretendingly, than to be too ready to 
pick a quarrel with thofe who have their anlwer on 
their tongue's tip, and will not ftick to allow more to 
be gathered than they care to exprefs. And, from all 
this, look well who it is you are about to fpeak to, and 
in no way incenfe them ; for the ftrife of them is 
wonder perilous. 

Of thofe who delight to go on Pilgrimages and to 
Tournaments. 

I will give you an inftance of a good lady, who, 
without any real caufe, fell into dilgrace, at the round 
table of a tournament. This good lady was young, 
and her heart was fet upon the world. And gladly 
did fhe dance and fing, fo that flie was the delight of 
all the lords and knights, and good fellows generally. 
And fhe liked all this well, and her lord gave her plenty 
of liberty, and everybody accefs to her. And though 
it little pleafed him, yet he did it, for fear of falling 
into the ill graces of his neighbours, or that it fliould be 
faid of him. That he was jealous. So he gave her full 
permiffion to be prefent at all their fetes and meetings ; 
and no expenfe was fpared to fend her off fuitably 
u 
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equipped, and as became the honoured gueft of her 
entertainers. But flie could very well fee, that, had it 
folely depended upon him, her time had been fpent at 
home. And, as it is the cuftom, in fummer time, 
when dancing is kept up till light, it happened, once 
upon a time, at a fete where flie was, that the torches 
were fuddenly dipped ; and all was hubbub and con- 
fiifion. And when they had brought others, the 
brother of this lady's lord found her in the grip of a 
gentleman, who had drawn her a little on one fide. 
Though, in good faith, I firmly believe, there was no 
villainy, nor anything wrong going on. However, the 
brother faid% There was ; and talked of it, about, till at 
length it got to the ears of her lord, who was fo hurt 
with it, that, never after, had he any confidence in her. 
Nor did he ever, again, find joy or pleafure in her 
fight, as beforetime. So that they became like cat 
and dog ; as people out of their wits. And all their 
houfe and fubftance went to wrack and ruin ; and all, 
through this miferable beginning, 

I know well another fair lady, who alfo delighted in 
being taken to fetes. She, too, got herfelf into trouble 
and difgrace with a great lord. So much fo, that flie 
took to her bed, and was there fo long that there was 
nothing left of her but fkin and bone ; fo gone was 
flie as that. And when flie was, as flie thought, at 
.the point of death ', flie fent for her firiends and my 

' See note O, at the end. 
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lord, Sir God. And then fhe faid before them all ; 
" My lords and ladies, good friends all ; fee, to what 
" I am come. You know, all of you, how once I was 
" fair, and young, and plump, and ruddy ; and the 
" world allowed me to be handfome. See now, how 
" much of all this is left. Fetes I loved to haunt ; 
" juftings, tilts and tournaments. But all that is paft. 
" I have now to return to that earth out of which I 
" came. And alfo you know, dear friepds and hearts, 
" that much villainy has been talked of me and of my 
" lord of Craon. But, by that God which I am about 
" to receive, and upon the damnation of my foul, I fay 
" it ; he never afked anything of me, nor did he ever 
" meddle with me, more than my own father, that 
" begot me. I will not deny, but that he flept with 
" me, but nothing ever pafled between us, either in 
" thought or in deed." And though many were taken 
back, on learning this, who had thought clean con- 
trary ; yet, neverthelefs, the ftain ftuck to her, and was 
ever remembered to her difadvantage. And from this 
you may fee, how ticklifli it is for honeft women to 
have their hearts too much abroad upon the world ; 
and how little call they have to be prefent at feaftings 
and revels, when they can civilly excufe themfelves. 
For they are places where, without any fort of provo- 
cation, many an honeft woman gets a hurt. I would 
not, by this, mean to fay, that it is not allowable, at 
times, to ftretch a point, at the requirement of your 
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parents or friends, and to go. But, my dear daughters, 
if you cannot decently decline, and do go ; have a 
care, when night comes, and the dancing and the (ing- 
ing, as well for the aftual danger, as for the fear of 
envious tongues, to be always by the fide of fome of 
your own people, or parents ; so that if the lights 
come to be put out, they may be at hand, not fo much 
that they fhould be afraid to truft you, as to fcreen you 
from the fcandal of malicious tongues and eyes, which 
will always efpy and talk a great deal more than ever 
takes place ; and thus more effectually guard your re- 
putations againft the affaults of the unfcrupulous ; 
whofe delight it ever is, to noife the evil, and to hide 
the good. 

Of the Lady who took a Quarter of a Day to Drefs 
Herfelf 

There was a lady, whofe domicile was hard upon the 
church. But ftie took fuch a time to drefs and ready 
herfelf that fhe put all the clerks, the priefls and the 
parifli, out of patience with her. And fo it happened, 
one Sunday, when flie was later than ufiial, and after 
everybody had got tired of faying, " She will be here 
" prefently ; " that, at length, they got to afking, 
" Was anything the matter ? " And as half the day 
was already gone, they began to be angry and fick of 
waiting. So, one begins to fay ; ^' What, will my lady 
" never have done conlbing and tricking herfelf out ? " 
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and another, " God fend her an ugly looking glafs ; 
" for keeping us, this way, for ever loitering and fool- 
" ing about ! " And even as he fpoke,, fo it pleafed 
God,, and to make an example of her. For, at that 
very moment, as flie vs^as looking in the glafs, fhe faw, 
in the refleftion of another which the enemy was hold- 
ing behind her, , fo ugly and flaring, that the poor 

lady went out of her mind, as one demoniac,, and for a 
long time was ill. But fince, God fent her health ; 
and, by this, fo correfted her, that, ever after, flie 
managed to do with lefs time to drefs ; humbly thank- 
ing him for the leflbn which he had taught her. And 
from this excellent example, you may learn how wrong 
it is to, wafte time, yourfelves, upon fuch exercifes, or 
to caufe others to wafte theirs ; Specially at the hours 
of divine fervice. 



Here /peaks of Difcovering the Matters of One's Lord. 

***** 
I fhould like you to know the ftory of the knight, 
who eflayed his wife, whom he faw to be young. So 
he faid to her, " My life, I will tell you a moft ex- 
" traordinary thing ; but, for the foul of you, do not 
" let it be known — I laid two eggs. Now, for God's 
" fake, do not mention it." And ftie promifed him, 
on her honour. That flie would not. But flie thought 
the time would never foon enough come, that flie 

u 3 
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could be off, and get to one of her goffips. And when 
fhe had got to her, ftie began, " Ha, my deareft friend, 
" I will tfeU you fomething, but it is a terrible fecref, 
" and is not to go beyond you and me." On this, the 
other affured her, That it fliould not. " Then," faid 
fhe, " may God forgive me, if a moft horrible thing- 
" has not happened to my lord. For, it is as true as I 
" live — he has laid three eggs." '* Holy Mary ! " cried 
the other^ " laid three eggs ; how can that be. It is- 
" the moft awfiil thing I ever heard of." So, as quick 
as hef legs w^biild carry her, fhe was ofF, and told ano- 
ther, How fo and fo had laid four eggs. And this laft 
told another, how five eggs had been laid of one man. 
And fo the two eggs came to be an hundred. And all 
the country was full of it ; {o that, at length, it came 
back to the lord. On this, he called for his wife and' 
faid to her, in the prefence of his family and friends, 
" Madame, enough has been made of what I told you, 
" between ourfelves, Praife be to God, the two eggs 
" I laid have now become an hundred. You have 
" told what I defired you not." And fo fhe remained 
without a word to fay for herfelf, and looking like a 
fool. And, from this example, learn, how no honefl 
woman fhould divulge the fecrets of her lord. 
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Of the Olden Cujioms, 

At that time, the country was at peace, and feafts 
and revels abounded in the land. And all manner of 
knights, ladies and gentlewomen were in the habit of 
collefting at thefe fetes, which were frequent and 
general ; and among them came the reverend knights 
of thofe times. But if, by any chance, it happened 
that a lady or gentlewoman of queftionable reputation, 
or ill fpoken of in the world, fat herfelf above a worthy 
lady or gentlewoman, of untouched reputation ; even 
though fhe were fuperior in rank, or wife to a greater- 
lord ; prefently, thefe noble knights and champions of 
their virtue, would, without any fort of ceremony, 
come, and taking the good ones by the hand, place 
them above the bad ones ; and tell these latter, before 
^, " Lady, you muft not take it iU, that this lady or genr 
" tlewoman takes precedence of you. For, although. 
" fhe may neither be fo nobly born, nor fo rich as 
" yourfelf,her reputation is unblemiflied; flie is known' 
" to be of the good and the chafte. As much cannot 
" be faid for you. You difpleafe me. Honour is only 
" to be given to thofe to whom it is due. So you are 
" not to be affronted." And in this way, the chriflian 
knights fpoke ; putting the virtuous ladies, and of good 
reputation, before the others ; who thanked God, ini 
their hearts, for how, they had kept themfelves fafely; 

"4 
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for, by (o doing, they had come to honour and advance- 
ment. Whilft the bad ones pulled angry feces, and 
hung down their heads ; meeting with nothing but 
ridicule, jibes and contempt. And this was an excel- 
lent example to all gentlewomen. For, by the dilgrace 
which they faw to overtake another, they, the more, 
feared and mifgave to incur the like themfelves. But, 
God be thanked, in our times, as much deference is 
paid to thofe who are ill Ipoken of, as to thofe who are 
well fpoken of; which is a forry precedent to many. 
For they fay, " Bah, do you not fee that So and fo is 
" juft as well received, and with as much worfbip, for 
" all is faid of her, as fuch another, whom no one has 
" a word to lay againft. It is thought nothing of. 
" Everything pafles." But, for all that, all this is 
Ipecious and ill confldered ; to fay nothing of the fin- 
fiilnefs. For, the truth of it is, that, although in their 
prefence,.they may be fhown all outward honour and 
refpeiSt, as foon as their backs are turned, all the young 
fellows and tittle tattles begin to jabber ; " Aye, there 
" fhe goes : look at her ; flie makes herfelf too cheap ; 
" So and fo and (he have had many a merry bout to- 
" gether ! " Andfo they reckon and place her among 
the contemptible. And fo it comes, that the fame 
men who will fliow them all outward refpeft and atten- 
tion, to their faces, will put out their tongues at them, 
behind their backs. But the poor fools fee nothing 
of .all this, but rejoice in their folly j nor ever once 
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fufpefl: their fliame or wickednefs to be known. So, 
you fee, the times are changed from what they ufed to 
be; and, as it feems to me, for the worfe. And it 
appears to me, that it would be better, plainly, to all, 
and before all, to tell them their folhes and their faults, 
as they did in the good old time, I tell you of. And 
I will tell you yet more ; what I have heard of old 
knights, who lived with Meffire GefFry de Lugres and 
others ; and who have ridden and travelled with them 
about the world ; how, when in the fields, one of them 
would afk, " Whofe caftle or house is yon ? " and it was 
told him, " It is fuch a lady's ; " if the lady happened 
to be of an ill reputation, or her honour to be doubted 
of, he would go a quarter of a league out of his way, 
fooner than pafs her door. And when he got there, he 
would * * * ; and then he would take a piece of 
chalk, which he always carried in his fatchel, and he 

would write on the gate, or the pofts, A f , A 

f ; and then he would fet his name to it, and be 

off. But if, on the contrary^ he happened to be pafling 
before the hotel of a good lady, or gentlewoman, he 
would make for it, with all the hafte he could, and he 
would defcend, and knock, and enter, and fay, " My 
" good friend," or, " My dear lady, I pray God to 
" continue you the grace to be accounted as you are ; 
" for, madam, you are greatly to be honoured and 
" refpefted." And, by this means, the good were kept 
in an holy fear, and to the mark ; nor daring to venture 
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on what might hazard their honour and reputation. 
And, for my part, I wifli we could fee thofe times 
again ; for never, do I believe, were there fo many 
deferving of blame, as at this prefent. 

Le Livre du Chevalier de La Tour Landry. 






A LAMENT, OR LILT; 

Written by Richard Coeur.de Lion, in his Captivity. 

NDIGNATION in the soul, the cap- 
tive, beft, is fired to eloquence. But to 
while away one's forrow ; one can weave 
a song. 

For all the largefs Richard dealt ; how poor return 
he now receives ! Ought they not to blufli, for very 
fliame, thus to leave me, two years unranfomed, to 
languifli and to perifh in a dungeon ? 

Know, my barons ; Angles, Norman, Gafcon, Poi- 

tevin ; the pooreft knight among ye, had I freed. I 

mean no reproach to any man ; but I am ftill in prifon. 

It is a true faying. Nor kith, nor kin, dead man hath ; 

or why am I thus here, a beggar, and alone ? 

Of my proper fufFerings, I fpeak not. It is the fate 
of war. It is of the ingratitude of my fubje£ls that 
I would complain. What a reproach will it be to 
them, fliould I perifli in this hideous den ! 
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That I fliould be inconfolable ; it is but natural' 
The King, my lord, I know it well, is harrying my 
realm, defpite the oath was fworn to, between us, for 
the common weal. This alone nerves me. No ; ere 
long, thefe fliackles will I burft. 

Bards, my friends, Chail and Penfavin ; whom I 
have loved, and yet do love, proclaim. How little have 
mine enemies to vaunt, in thus attacking me — that 
ne'er was found in Richard, perfidious heart or falfe 
— that it is the part of cowards and of fcoundrels, 
to levy war upon a pinioned man ! 

Countefs Soir ; ^ God be the watcher of your fo- 
vereign worth ; with his Holy Mother, and him, for 
whofe caufe I am now in bonds ! 

Hijioire litteraire des Troubadours. 

* See note P, at the end. 
^ See note g, at the end. 





BAYARD MEETS WITH HIS FIRST LOVE. 




PON the departure of the King, the 
French garrifons, which remained in Lom- 
bardy, (the enemy being no longer in the 
field,) abandoned themfelves to all forts 
of feftivities ; among others, tournaments, which were 
the prevailing ones of the age. Bayard, turning this 
refpite to advantage, went to fee his friends, in Savoy ; 
where, at the court of the duke, he had been brought 
up, a page. Charles I., his old matter, and whofe 
memory he cherifhed, by this, was dead. His widow, 
Blanche Paleologus, heirefe of Montferrat, (daughter of 
William IV., and of Elizabeth Sforza,) was then living 
at Carignan, in Piedmont; which had been fettled 
upon her, as her dower. She was a mighty worthy 
and a virtuous lady, and one who had no lefs efteem for 
Bayard, than had had the late duke, her hufband. Her 
court was as brilliant as was any other in Europe, and 
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ftrangers were entertained at it with even a royal 
magnificence. _S}ie had then, for chamberlain of her 
houfehold, the lord de Fluxas, whofe wife, before her 
marriage, had been, and ftill remained, the favourite of 
the princefs. This lady had lived with her, in the 
quality of maid of honour, at the fame time that 
Bayard, in the capacity of page, had been about the 
duke. And this was, now, fome ten years gone. She 
had been, from the firft, a lovely, a gifted and a vir- 
tuous woman, and was come of a noble houfe. Bayard, 
on his fide, was no lefs advantageoufly endowed; a 
conformity that quickly begat in them a liking, which 
no lefs quickly ripened into paiEon. So that, had it 
fimply depended upon themfelves, they certainly had 
married. But the voyage which the duke made to 
Lyons, with the entrance of Bayard into the fervice of 
the French King, were the means of feparating them. 
So that, up to the time of which we are fpeaking, 
excepting by letter, they had entirely loft fight of one 
another. In this interval, the beauty and the worth 
of the lady, albeit flie was portionlefs, had procured to 
her the alliance of the lord de Fluxas, a rich and 
powerful baron. And when fhe faw the knight, at 
the court of the duke, fhe met him with all the tender- 
nefs and fympathy, which, by the conventionalities of 
fociety, it were admiffible to evidence, in fuch a cafe. 
She told him, with what pleafure fhe had heard of all 
the occafions on which he had diftinguifhed himfelf ; 
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as at the tournament of the lord de Vaudrey, that of 
Aire ; with all the others where he had been ; efpe- 
cially of the day, at Fournoie, where the king, himfelf, 
had deigned to notice him ; and the fame of which 
had been blazed abroad, all over France and Italy. 
She congratulated him on all the happy fortune and 
fuccefs that had overtaken him, fince laft they had 
parted, young people ; and each delighted in recalling 
to the other, all the fondnefs which had been between 
them. At length {he faid, " Seeing you find fo much 
" pleafure and honour in tournaments ; fuppofing you 
" were to give one, for the entertainment of the prin- 
" cefs in whofe fervice you firft won your maiden 
" fpurs ? " " Madam," faid Bayard, " you know well 
" that you were the firft I ever loved, and that I have 
" always carried myfelf toward you with reverence and 
" humility ; and that I have not been, nor am I, lefs 
" touched with all the fenfe of the honour of your at- 
" tachment, than with that of the duchefs herfelf. You 
" have. Madam, but to require what may be for your 
" pleafure, for hers, and for that of all the court." 
" Seeing it be fo," faid the lady Fluxas, " then, dear 
" knight, you will infinitely oblige the princefs and 
" myfelf, by giving us a tournament. So many of your 
" gallant countrymen are in the garrifons, about, that 
" it can hardly fail to be a noble one." " I promife 
" you," faid Bayard, " that you fhall have it, and in a 
" few days. And feeing that you are the woman, of 
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" all the world, whofe love and whofe honour are 
" deareft and moft precious unto me, I hold you in 
" too infinite a refpefl:, to afk of you other favour, 
" than that you wrill give me your hand to kifs, and 
" from your arm, a bracelet only." The lady gave 
it to him, and he took it from her hand, without, how- 
ever, telling her of the purpofe to which it was to be 
dedicated. And when the hour of fupper was come, 
he had the honour to fit at the table of the duchefs, 
where, when a lad, he had waited as a page. And 
after fupper, they danced. And this good old lady did 
him again the honour to exprefs to him all the pleafiire 
with which flie had watched his walk in life, and made 
him to tell her, over again, everything that had be- 
fallen him, fince laft they were together. 

Bayard, now home for the night, could think of 
nothing but his tournament. To him, it was fome- 
thing more than a mere gratification. It became a 
paffion. The whole night was fpent in drawing up the 
programme. And, with the light, he defpatched a 
trumpet to all the neighbouring towns and garrifons, 
to announce to all the ofiicers and gentlemen, who 
might be difposed to appear in complete armour, that, 
the fourth day from thence, which would be a Sunday, 
Sir Pierre du Terrail, otherwife Bayard, knight, would 
give a tournament, in the town of Carignan ; of which 
the prize would be a lady's bracelet, and a ruby of the 
value of an hundred ducats ; which fhould be prefented 
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by him, to the knight who might beft perform, at three 
courfes with the lance, and twelve fweeps with the 
fword. 

The trumpet made the proclamation, and brought 
back the names of fifteen gentlemen, who undertook 
to be prefent. The duchefs was enchanted to hear or 
the gallantry of Bayard, and ordered that the ftands 
fliould be ready, in the tilt yard, by the time ap- 
pointed. 

The day come, our knight was on the ground, be- 
times, accompanied by the Lord de Mondragon, and 
two others, armed cap a pied; and, within a little, the 
other combatants began to make their appearance. 
The firft who entered the lifts, were Bayard and the 
lord de Rouaftre, a ftout and hardy gentleman, and 
ftandard bearer to the duke. He made his debut with 
a magnificent charge, fhivering his lance into four 
pieces. But Bayard, in revenge, broke his likewife, 
into half a dozen fplinters, having firft driven it clean 
through the fliield of his competitor. They than ran 
a fecond courfe, with no lefs fpirit than the firft; 
Bayard so violently aflailing the vizard of the lord, that 
creft and plumage were carried away upon the point 
of his lance ; caufing him, at the fame time, to reel 
in his faddle ; without, however, unfeating him. At 
the third encounter, Rouaftre managed to raife 
his lance adroitly, whilft that of Bayard was again 
broken to pieces. The next who entered the lift, 

X 
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were the lords de Mondragon and de Chevron, who 
acquitted themfelves to the admiration of all. The 
other combatants appeared, in their turn, and all did 
wonders. 

The encounters with the lance over, thofe with the 
fword began. At the fecond blow, Bayard fent that of 
his adverfary flying; breaking, at the fame time, his 
own. Succeffively, the others took their turn. All 
were declared to have performed nobly, and the tour- 
nament clofed with the day. On this, the duchefs 
defired the lord de Fluxas, to invite all the gentlemen 
to fup with her. And as flie was magnificent in every- 
thing which flie undertook, the reception was worthy of 
her and of her guefts. After the repaft, and before the 
amufements and the dance began, the clamour of the 
hautboys and the trumpets announced, that the prizes 
were about to be given to thofe to whom they might- 
be decerned. The lords de Grammont and de Fluxas^ 
as umpires of the field, having firft entertained the vote 
of the princefs, proceeded, succeffively, to colledi thofe 
of the company prefent, the ladies, and competitors 
themfelves ; and which were found to be unanimoufly 
for the knight. So it was to him that the judges 
prefented it. But holding down his head, he only 
bluflied, and refufed to receive it. Finding however, 
that there was no efcape, and that he muft take it ; he 
told them, " that it was not to him, but to the lady 
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" Fluxas that any honour which there were, fhould be 
" attributed ; that, as it was flie who had condefcended 
" to gratify him with the bracelet, it was for her, alfo, 
" to prefent him with the fame." The lord, fatisfied as 
well of the virtue and the honour of his wife, as with 
Bayard, allowed, without either taking, or evidencing 
any fort of umbrage, to the reafonablenefs of what he 
iaid ; and turning, with the lord de Grammont, to the 
lady, the latter addrefled her thus ; " Madame, my 
" lord of Bayard, to whom, unanimoufly, the prize of 
" the tournament has been adjudged, avows, that it is 
" you, folely, who are entitled to the bracelet ; for that 
'^ it was through the virtue of it that he was enabled to 
" acquire it. And fo, Madame, he adds, it is for you to 
" difpofe of it ; for which end, I now prefent it to you." 
The lady accepted this new gallantry, on the part of the 
knight, with her accuftomed grace, and thanked him 
for all the honour which he had done her. " Since 
" you tell me," fays flie, " that it is through my poor 
" bracelet that you have won, I will, for your fake, 
" and as a teftimony of the love I bear you, treafure it, 
" to my dying day. But as to the ruby, feeing that 
" you will not accept of it, I think it fliould be given 
" to the lord de Mondragon, who, after you, numbered 
" moft voices." The ruby was then given, and the 
decifion was generally approved. After this, the ball 
commenced, after the manner of that court, where 
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gaiety was the order of the day. Out of compliment 
to the prefence of the French nobility, the fetes were 
kept up for five or fix days ; thefe over, each one 
returned to his garrifon. 

No words could exprefs the delight of the duchefs, 
thus to fee her old page fo loved, honoured and re- 
fpe(9:ed, that vety jealoufy, itfelf, was difarmed. Bayard 
went to take leave of her ; afluring her, " that next to 
" the prince, whofe fervant he was, there was no one 
" in the world who fhould command him, before her- 
" felf ; and that, to his lateft day, he would be wilfing 
" and prepared to oblige her." From the apartment 
of the duchefs, he went to that of his firft love, the 
lady Fluxas, of whom he took his lafl: farewell ; the 
lady, as himfelf, diffolved in tears. Nor was this 
generous attachment ever interrupted between them, 
till death, for ever, feparated them. Nor was the 
reputation of either fo much as canvaffed or fufpecSed. 
And yearly, while they lived, it was their praiftice 
to fend to each other, one little trifling memento or 
another. 

And, on his departure, for many a long day, there 
was nothing talked of, at the court of the princefs, but 
the virtues of the knight. Bayard, and his noble quali- 
ties. Two notorious marks of his gratitude, in him, a 
mafter paffion, he left behind him. One, in the cafe of 
Pifon de Chenas, who has already been fpoken of; 
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and the other toward the fquire, under whom, as a lad, 
he had learned to ride. He made to the firft, a prefent 
of a noble horfe ; and fent, to the fecond, to Mont- 
cailler, where he was married, and had settled, a 
beautiful mule. 

Berville — Hijioire de Bayard. 
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IntroduSfion. 

To the moft worthy, warlike, infuperable and invin- 
cible heroes of the French nation — all honour, health, 
prowefs, viiStory and triumph ! 

I know not, O moft magnanimous lords, if it may 
not appear ftrange to your heroical magnificence, that I 
fliould have undertaken to addrefs myfelf to your uni- 
verfal monarchy ; feeing that my poor parts are fcarce 
capable of a ftyle anfwerable to be entertained of the 
meaneftof your graces. In very footh, lords, thus hardily 
to approach fo many clear and piercing fpirits, may 
well be thought by you to be prefumptuous. And even 
afliiming that of your gracious condescenfions, you would 
deign to commend and to accept my pains, yet would the 
envious and difparagers too eafily catch on wherewithal 
to decry and to defame them. Truly, noble lords, I am 
right well aware, how little capacitated is my poor filly 
ingyne to any one thing worthy to be fubmitted to your 
moft judicious underftandings. Yet, neverthelefs, I 
would not wifli it to be fufpefted by your Excellencies, 
that I could, for a moment, be wanting in that honeft 
defire which I have ever poflTefled, to illuftrate, trans- 
mit and extol the imperifhable renown of your high- 
nefles ; for, verily, it merits all the praife which 
tongue can give. And feeing that fuch praife is no 
more than is due, it is incumbent of eyery gentle foul 
to dedicate, unweariedly to lend itfelf to your praife ; 
X4 
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to honour you, to collaud, and to dwell upon and mag- 
nify your everlafting fames. And certes, lords, your 
right generous naturals, admirers of the feats of virtue, 
could not better than be bent to fuch a ftudy; for they 
will there find the fpacious ocean of all noblenefe, the 
right ample domains of virtue ; the fumptuous man- 
fions of all honour, the arcs triumphal of imperifliable 
achievements ; and finally, the only fummary of all 
faith, honour, fealty, prowefs, integrity — the enfample 
refident in your moft invincible and moft noble hearts ; 
there ingrafFed of the ever memorable antecedents of 
your ever blelTed predeceflbrs, and, by you, laborioufly 
cultivated, improved on and furpaffed, Alfo would 
they there find the right clear fountain of ParnaflTean 
dew, where the Pegafean nymphs, accompanied of the 
heavenly Apollo, fuck all their eloquence divine, and 
all their gorgeous infpiration. So that it is for all thofe 
to whom the gods, propitious, have lent a ray of their 
divinity, leaving all other matters, to betake themfelves 
to the confecration and celebration of your immortal 
deeds ; the more fo, as by fo doing, they would con- 
quer to themfelves, no lefs, a never-dying feme. In 
this right famous ocean, in this pale of virtue, in this 
honourable manfion, and on thefe arcs triumphant, will 
you find feated, and in dominion, the eloquent Gaguin, 
the hardy Argenton ; that fource of knowledge, Bude ; 
the eloquent orator, Emille ; that illuftrious magiftrate, 
the urbane Collin ; the counfellor, Brochet ; the ma- 
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ronian Marot ; with fo many other excelling fpirits, 
who have acquired unto themfelves fame and reputa- 
tion. Yet have your merits furpafled every tribute 
which has been advanced of them, or of others. Nor 
is this all ; for not only have thofe of a common origin 
with yourfelves, but all nations, renouncing the meed 
and matter of their own princes, abandoned themfelves 
to the magnifying of the high achievements of the 
French nobles. There is no country which has not 
fung the praifes of the magnanimous Pepin ; the con- 
queror and Auguilus, Charlemagne ; the chivalrous 
paladins, under them flourifliing. So that books, with- 
out number, and in every tongue, are for ever refound- 
ing of their triumphs and of. their prowefs. If then 
every foul, thereto capable, has given itfelf up to the 
blazoning of your honour, and of your praife ; it is but 
meet that I, to the utmoft of my poor might, fliould 
follow in fo commendable a precedent : more efpeeially, 
confideration had to how kindly I have been received 
and treated in France ; and to how much more flatter- 
ingly my poor labours have been entertained, than, from 
any merit of theirs, they could have ever hoped for. 
All which confidered, as it appears to me, I fliould 
rather fall' under the liifpicion of ingratitude toward 
you, by refraining from, than of prefumption, in fub- 
mitting to your lordfliips fome fuch flight performance, 
as well in keeping, at once, with my temerity and in 
iignificance, Alas, my mofl: iUuftrious lords, in what 
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a ftrait am I ? If I am to be filent, I am ungrateful. 
If I proceed, there is no flight of mine can ever attain, 
but at the rifle of falling, to the very leaft of your emi- 
nencies. Needs muft I then fteer clear, if that be 
poflible, of thefe two extremes. To which end, having 
nothing of my own to offer to you, I will prefent you 
with fomewhat which is of another. There is now 
fallen into my hands, the mofl pleafant hiflory of the 
moft noble king, Perceforefl ; and by fo much the 
more worthy to be dedicated unto you, as you your- 
felves, lords, furpafs all other nobles in nobility. For 
it is the true inftitution and emporium of chivalry, the 
open hall of adventure, the temple to the fovereign 
god, the fchool and difcipline of valour, and the foun- 
tain of true magnanimity. You will there fee, O 
magnificent lords, the valiant Perceforefl, and the 
noble Gadifer, his brother, inflated to be Kings, by the 
conqueror, Alexander the great ; the one of Great 
Britain, and the other of Scotland. You will fee all 
the ordinance of the open hall ; to which, nor bafe 
nor craven foul, or ever yet had accefs. You will fee 
twelve knights, all fons of kings, defcending from their 
high eflate, and concealing themfelves under the mafk 
of a private condition, the better to be at liberty to fol- 
low chivalry. You will fee twelve vows vowed, the leaft 
of which were more arduous to perform than the twelve 
labours of the great Hercules. You will fee thofe 
vows accomplifhed, and carried through. You will 
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fee twelve triumphant tournaments) where every one of 
them carries off the prize ; and that the very one for 
which his vow had been made. You will there fee 
the princely entertainments, the ineftimable jewels and 
the favours. You will fee the firft fource, and thS 
continuance of many a paffion ; the cruel martyrdoms 
and the agonies of lovers and of the ladies of their love. 
You will fee the incredible virtues and force of the 
enchantments vnth which the falfe Darnant enveloped 
and preferved himfelf in his forefts. You will fee him 
trampled underfoot, and done to death, of the vidtorious 
Perceforeft. You will fee the admirable dexterity of 
the queen of the Fairies, and alfo of Morgane. You 
will fee Bruyant, the faithlefs, enemy to the knights of 
open hall, oft and oft to deceive them. Yet, at the 
length, you will fee him overcome, and done to death, 
of Paffelyon, an infant of a year old ; and infant though 
he were, knight. You will fee Betides, fon to Perce- 
forefl:, and contrary to all which his father could urge, 
take up with the Roman traitrefs, Circes. You will 
fee by what artifices fhe gained the affeftions of Perce- 
foreft, and of the queen, his wife : how, by her con- 
trivance. Luces, Roman alfo, her former lover, ingra- 
tiated himfelf into favour ; and by what means they 
confpired the deftrucSion of Great Britain. You will 
fee Julius Cxfar to defcend, and the furious and terrible 
battle, wherein the champions of the open hall were 
difcomfitedt You will fee, later, the ftock of Gadifer, 
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king of Scotland, to reflourifli, and reftore the whole 
country. You will fee the gentle fpirit, Zephyr, play 
a thoufand tricks, and, again, requite as many fevours 
to the knights. You will fee, at laft, the valiant 
'Gallafer to win the blood-red fword, and the Ihield of 
the fign of the crofs. You will fee marvellous vifions 
in the temple of the fovereign god, and how all the 
evil fpirits and enchantments were baniflied out of the 
kingdoms of England and of Scotland. In a word, 
you will fee, and without end, furpafling undertakings, 
wars, tournaments, adventures, doleful inftances, pro^ 
phecies, delightful paflages, chivalric precepts and 
admirable enfamples. And know, noble lords, that 
the mighty Gallafer, with the blood-red fword, which is 
the word of God ; and the fhield of the crofs, which 
is the fhield of faith, is emblematic of our Saviour, 
Jefus Chrifli, who, at the fovereign temple of the God 
of heaven, is armed of his father with his precious 
crofs ; and who, with the breath of his word, has 
chafed away our capital and mortal foe ; the infernal 
enemy of this univerfal Chriftendom ; of which you, 
moft worthy lords, have conquered by your virtues, 
and thofe of your anceftors, the ever chriftian crown. 
Accept, then, furpafling lords, this history, comprifed 
in five volumes ; each in right ornate and mellifluous 
language. Read and reread the imperifliable exploits, 
therein contained ; aroufing every noble breaft to imita- 
,tion and to adulation. Take to you the fhield of faith. 
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wherewith to oppofe the enemies of the fame. Brandifh 
the iword of the word of God againft the perverters of 
the true and faving faith. Follow on the footfteps of 
thofe gallant knights, the memory of whofe achieve- 
ments is as the fpur to prick the generous foul to 
emulation. And, pardon me, lords, if, feeing it were 
beyond my power to fubmit to you anything of my 
own, I have, at leaft, prefented to you that which it 
were becoming, on your parts, to accept, and not the 
reverfe. And if the everlafting God, of his divine 
grace, will but vouchfafe to me the might to blazon, as 
is called for, your immortal deeds, the lighteft particle 
of that might (hall be dedicated and be referved unto 
that blazon. And to that eternal God, I now pray, 
that he will yet more and more exalt you ; and to the 
higheft pitch of all profperity, felicity and honour. 

The fervant. ii. 

Perceforeji. 
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Y lord Francis de BourdeiUe, then, your 
grand-father, was the fon of the illuftrious 
father and mother of whom I have fpoken. 
As foon as he was well grown, and of an 
age fufficient, his father prefented him to the queen of 
France, Anne, duchefs of Brittany ; in whofe fervice 
he remained eight years ; having the honour of being 
her firft page, (and, confequently, the one whom flie 
always addrefled,) and to mount upon the mule which 
immediately preceded that of the queen. And it was 
a great diftinftion, in thofe times, for the pages of 
queens and of great princefles, to be, in fuch a manner, 
preferred above the others. And it was the good man, 
the late Monfieur d'Eftrees, Grand-mafter of the artil- 
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leiy, and who was fo in every way worthy of the 
charge, that rode the one behind, as he has often 
aflured me ; adding, that many a time have the two of 
them been whipped, to keep each other in counte- 
nance. For your grand-father was always getting into 
one fcrape or another ; for he was naturally giddy- 
pated, and full of all forts of roguery, tricks and con- 
trivances ; but his chiefeft delight ufed to be to fet his 
mule at a trot, at times when it was his bufmefs to 
walk. And as foon as ever he would fet ofF, the poor 
queen would holloa after him, Bourdeille, Bourdeille, I 
will have you whipped j that I will; I give you my 
honour i and your mate^ too ; both of you. But flie might 
as well have talked to the winds ; for each of them 
would put it off on the other. The one before infifting, 
that the fault was none of his, if the other would come 
driving on, in fuch a manner, upon the top of him ; 
and the one behind, that he had only been endeavour- 
ing to keep up with the one before. And fo, between 
them, they would get right well whipped for their pains, 
in fpite of all their excufes. But Monfieur d'Eftrees 
aflured me that the fault was invariably on the flde of 
your grand-father, who was Hire to be the one to begin. 

Brantome. 
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AN UNADMmABLE CRICHTON. 

]OWARDS the beginning of June, I fet 
out by way of Calais, whence I was 
to embark ; having with me a fuite of 
upwards of two hundred gentlemen, or, 
at leaft, perfons calling themfelves fuch ; and of whom, 
in faft, many were parties of the firft diftinftion. The 
aged Servin came to prefent his fon to me ; at the fame 
time entreating me, if it were poflible, to make an 
honeft man of him ; adding, that it was a refult which 
he rather hoped for than expe<Sed ; not, however, faid 
he, that I can find in him any want of fluff or parts, 
but on account of his incurable propenfity to vice of 
every fort. And he had reafon enough for what he 
faid. Curious, from all he told me of him, to fee the 
young man, I determined to fift him clofely for myfelf. 
I faw at once before me, a miracle and a monfter of 
nature, for really I can think of no one word, which. 
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in itfelf, would convey an adequate idea of this ftrange 
aflemblage of the rareft gifts of nature with vices the 
moft irreconcileable. Fancy to yourfelf a fpirit, fo com- 
prehenfive that there was hardly anything which could 
be known, which it did not know ; a perception fo 
Iwift that it took in whatever was prefented to it, at a 
glance ; and a memory fo prodigious, that nothing 
efcaped it. He was acquainted with every department 
of philofophy ; and in that of mathematics, more par- 
ticularly with fortification and drawing. He had all 
knowledge, even to theolo^j of which he was fo 
much mafter, that he could be^ when he would, an 
excellent preacher, and an able controverfialift ; for, 
or againft the reformed religion, was all one. He had 
acquired not only the Greek and the Hebrew, with all 
the languages which we commonly callj the learned, 
but all forts of patois and jargons. He could catch, 
fo happily, every manner of intdnation and accent, 
that that, joined to the re^dinefs with which he could 
aflume the air and manners, as well of the diilerent 
European nations, as of the provincial Frenchj enabled 
him to pafs, at all times, and in all places, for a native. 
He had turned this faculty to fo good an account, that 
he had perfonated every type of charaiterj and to the 
life. In fa£t, he was the moft inimitable mimic ; and 
as good a comedian as an age will produce. He was 
a tolerable poet. He played on all forts of inftruments ; 
was well acquainted with the principles of mufic, and 

Y 
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fung as pleafingly as correftly. He would fay mafs ; 
for he was determined to do, as well as know all 
things. His perfon was, in every way, in keeping 
with his mind. He was clean made, nimble, active ; 
conftituted to all forts of exercifes. He was a feir 
horfeman, and whether dancing, wreftling or leaping, 
he was equally a proficient. There was no out-of- 
door paftime in which he did not excel ; and, to boot, 
he was a firft rate mechanic, and handy at all kinds 
of knackery. Reverfe the medal; he was a liar, 
double-faced, treacherous, cruel, cowardly, a cheat, a 
drunkard, a glutton, a pot companion, a mafter in 
every fpecies of debauchery ; a blafphemer, an atheift. 
In a word, every vice was to be found in him, whether 
contrary to nature, piety, honour, fociety or morals. 
And fuch he fhowed himfelf, even till the laft : for 
he periflied in the flower of his prime, in a brothel ; 
his flefh rotted on him by debauchery ; a bottle in his 
hand ; curfing and denying God. — - Memoires de Sully. 





MARRIAGE,' 

alias 

THE FARCE OR INTERLUDE OF 



ADAM, THE HUNCHBACK OF ARRAS, 




OOD people, all ; do you know how I 
came to change my coat ? The laft time 
you faw me, I was a married man. I 
am now a clerk ; hot from Paris ; and 
am now come to bid you all adieu. Fadl. It is not 
for nothing that Paris is fo vaunted. It is all that is 
faid of it. There are not wanting fair ones there, who 
already afpire to my attentions. Impatient, they attend 
me. Brief; I am off. My time, you fee, was not al- 
together thrown away. 

Coxcomb ! What is it thou art about ? Doft thou 
flatter thyfelf, in thy vain heart, that thou hafl: but to 
fhow thyfelf, and all Paris to come forth to meet thee ? 

' See note S, ^t the end. 
Y z 
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No 3 never did man of mark come out of Arras ! 
Adam, announce thyfelf as thou wilt ; oblivion is thine 
everlafting meed. 

God has given me parts j I know it : they Ihall be 
turned to account. The men of Arras are but fools : 
a tongue in the cheek is all the applaufe my verfes ever 
yet got out of them- By my faith, I am thrown away 
upon them ; and, between ourfelves^ "I have feen 
enough already of the fair adorables of Paris^ to recon- 
cile me to the lofs of thofe of Arras. — And goody 
Manoie ; what is to become of her ? My wife, too, 
whom I am leaving with her father ? Leaving doft 
thou fay ? furely thou knoweftj in thy fond heart, fhe 
will be after thee. — And you yourfelf, rafcal, would'fl: 
thou have the wickednefs, the hardheartednefs, to puf 
afunder that which mother church hath tied together ? — 
Muft I out with it ? Wellj then, to tell you the honeft 
truth ; I made a flight miftake. When I married, I 
was young, and I was in too big a hurry. I was at 
that period of a man's life, when his reason is in lead- 
ing ftrings^ his heart is tinder ; and a lafsj a fpark : in 
a word, I was foft* You all know what it is, to fee a 
balmyj pleafant fpfing ; heaven ferene, birds finging, 
leaves fpringing^ grafs growing, calves flapping, lambs 
bleating, ftreams purling^ zephyrs fighing. And, 
friends, you alfo know, how pretty confiderably four 
or five months modify all this; In two words, the 
moral is before you. God, Sirs, my wife, the firfl 
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time I faw her, why, I took her to be fajr as the lily ; 
ruddy as the rofe. The lark fcarce feemed to me more 
merry ; fhe had the waift of a midge, and the eye of 
a dove. Alas, my friends, time ; time that fpareth 
nothing, too early robbed her of her charms. Her 
white, now white no more, was yellow ; her red, 
black ; her temper, the devil ; her eyes, blazes. It is 
all a miftake : She is the fame fhe ever was. It is 
you yourfelf, Sir, that are changed, and I know thq 
wherefore. There is an old proverb ; " * * * 
"* * * * * .» You underftand 
me. The thing is commqn enough. 

Such, my friends, is the ufual fport of love. It 
diftorts and magnifies everything it lays its eyes on j 
and of the homeliefl: face will make a gypfey queen. 
The locks of my charmer, which now, too plain, 
I fee to be but black and lanky, I then took to 
be golden, vy^ayy, curled. Her eyes, which now I 
perceive to be little, red and piggy, I then fancied to 
be open, blue, and laughing. No mortal could abide 
that amorous glance, fliot from beneath thofe heavenly 
vaulted brows ; arched as with the fineft pencjl of the 
matter. On her glowing and her burfting cheeks, 
each time flie fmiled, you might behold two bewitching 
little dimples to retreat ; for all the world refembling to 
the beauteous faucers of the rofe. In a word, fhe yv^as 
nature's mafter-piece ; ■ perfeflrion, What witl) her 
pretty little foot, her jimpy waift, her taper limbs, her 
T3 
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pouting little lips, her teeth fo white and pearly, fhe 
completely turned my head. And well fhe knew it, 
the arrant little baggage. It was " O no," and, " O 
" don't ; " and what with her airs and her prudery, 
flie did with me exaftly what fhe had a mihd to. She 
hooked me on by throwing me off. Jealoufy, love, 
hate, rage ; eath, in their turn, the little vixen brought 
to play. No battery but was turned to account. And 
the deeper I foundered, the bigger fobl I. At length, 
I could hold out no longer, fo I married her. So you 
all know, now, how I came to be vicEtimized. But 
feeing that I have not found my lord, Cupido, all he 
promifed for, and that he has thotight proper to break 
his word with me, I intend to take the liberty of doing 
as much with him. So then, my friends, whilfl there 
IS yet time, and before I ahi made a daddy of, or any 
other little unforefeen domeflic felicity fhall have turned 
up to interfere with my arrangements, I have made up 
my mind to leave things as they were. Brief; I 
am off: of matrimony, I' have huA fatis and to fpare. 
Adieu. fabliaux oil Contes du xii et xi'ti SiecUi 
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THE CRUSADES^ 

alias 

THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN 

THE KNIGHT OF THE CROSS AND THE 
UNCROSSED KNIGHT. 



1 


1 



WAS faunteringy the other day, upon my 
horfe, (it was near Saint-Remi,) and I was 
in miferable fpirits at the time, for I could 
not get out of my head, our poor chriftians 
who were at Acre, abandoned of their countrymen, 
and whom the enemy were fo hotly prefEng. This 
wretched imagination fo fadly abforbed me, that, uncon- 
fcioufly, I loft my way. Coming, at length, to myfelf 
again, as I was looking around for fomeone to direft 
me, I chanced to fee two knights, who, after their 
fupper, were apparently pafling abroad to enjoy the 
evening air. They feemed to be difputing with much 
vehemence. Anon they fat down by the fide of an 

Y4 
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hedge, As there was nothing but the hedge between 
us, (and my curiofity bejng now fufficiently aroufed,) I 
crept quietly along it, till I had gotten oppofite, fo as to 
be able to overhear all which pafTed, One of them, it 
appeared, had juft affumed the crofs, and was bufy 
exhortjng his companion to follow his example. " No 
man knows better," faid he, " than yourfelf, that God 
has given you a reafonable foi^l ; capable to difcern the 
right from the wrong, and that he has promised to all 
thofe who follow his precepts, a great and a glorious 
feward. The opportunity is now given to you to merit 
that falvation. You cannot but know the condition in 
which the Holy Land now lies. The kingdom of God 
is a prey to the infidels. Are we not craven l^ights, 
thus tamely to ftand by, and look on, untouched, at 
any fuch profanation ? How could we fitter dedicate, 
than to his glory, the hfe and the means which his 
mercy has vouchfafed to commit to our keeping ? " 

'^ Humph ! " faid the other ; ^' if I underftand you 
rightly, what you are wanting me to do, is this ; to be 
off, and at the price of my blood, to participate in the 
conqueft of an outjandifh country, not one foot of 
which ever can be mine, even fuppofmg that we do 
conquer it : to turn out of my houfe, and to entruft the 
charge of my lands, my wife, my children, my all, to 
the keeping of the hounds in my kennel. I have often 
heard the old faw : What you have, hep : a faying 
which, to my mind, fmacks wonderfiiUy of good, com 
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mon fenfe. Among other things, it tells me, that it 
were little fhort of madnefs to give up one hundred 
fous in cafh, for forty upon paper. God has nowhere 
told us to fow any fuch like chafF ; and he that does, 
ten to one but he will come to be a beggar for his 
pains." 

Knight of the Crofs. Sir, you came naked from the 
bowels of your mother, yet has not that prevented you 
from finding yourfelf, this day, well grov^^n, well filled 
and well clad. Providence has anticipated your every 
want. Befides, you are forgetting, that He will recom-' 
penfe, an hundred-fold, that which is lent to him. Alfo 
you cannot but Icnow, that there are conditions impofed 
to the award of his paradife. 

The uncrojjed Knight. Friend, I fee, eyery day, per^ 
fons who have been toiling their lives away, and sweat-7 
ing blood and water, to get to themfelves fomething of 
the fort. I fte them packed off, for their redemption, 
to Rome, the Afturies, or goodnefs only knows where. 
What becomes of them vy^hen there, I can form no 
fort of conception ; but this I do know, that they re^ 
turn, to a man, naked ; without a fou, and without a 
fervant. A man can as faithfully ferve his God, in 
France as at Rome ; and, truft me, paradife may be 
reached by a cut lefs roundabout, than via Acre, You 
think, do you, for the like of that, that I am to crofs 
the feas ; but I, I think differently, and that it were the 
height of folly to go all that way, and all to be the 
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flave of another ; whilft a man can, quite as well, re- 
main at home, and purchafe heaven in his own proper 
houfe. 

The Knight ef the Crofs. Sir, what you have juft 
uttered, fcarce merits the courtefy of a civil reply. 
You fancy, as it feems to me, that you are to be faved 
without a thought, or without an effort ; an expiation 
which has coft to martyrs their blood. Not a day of 
your life but you may fee penitents renouncing their all, 
and burying themfelves up, alive, in their monafteries ; 
never efteeming any facrifice of their's to be fufficient 
to entitle them to the recompenfe on which their fouls 
were fet. 

The uncrojfed Knight. On my honour. Sir, your 
arguments are not to be refitted. But^ why. Sir, might 
I afk,- do you not rather addrefs yourfelf to our rich 
abbotSj our fat deans, our prelates ; whofe profefEon it 
is to ferve God. What, are they to be poflefled of all 
his wealth, belowy and we to be told, that it is for us to 
turn out and fight his battles ! You muft allow, the 
thing is not reafonable. Alas^ fmall care is it to them, 
the hail or the fnow. Though they doze their lives 
away, their teinds come not the lefs to hand. By my 
feith, if that is the way to get to paradife,. they would 
be blockheads to follow any other ; for the like of it, it 
would be a job to find. 

The Knight of the Grofs. That is none of your affair. 
Let be, the prelates and the parfons. What you have 
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to look to is the King of France, who, confiding his 
children to the hands of God, is about, for the falva- 
tion of his immortal foul, to imperil his mortal body. 
To fay the leaft of it, he has as much at flake as you 
have. Yet, you fee, he allows nothing to ftand in his 
way. 

The uncrojfed Knight. My friend^ every night of my 
life, I fleep in peace. I hurt no man living. I am on 
good terms with all my neighbours ; andj by St. Peter, 
if this fort of life is preferable to yon other, beyond the 
feas, and where I muft be at the beck of another, I 
would not mind prolonging it a little longer^ And 
you, Sir, whofe heart feems bent to deeds of bold 
emprife and chivalry, off with you : it is for you, not 
me, to dompt your haughty Signor of a fultan. You 
may tell him, with my compliments, that I cannot but 
laugh at his projects and defiance : that if he comes to 
difturb me, in my hall, I will let him fee that I know 
how to defend myfelf ; but that as long as he choofes 
to remain quietly at home, he need have nothing to fear 
on my account : I fliall certainly be the laft to moleft 
him. 

The Knight of the Crofsi You have not a thought 
in your head, but peace and tranquillity ! Hey, Sir, 
do you think, then, that you are to live for ever? 
Who knows, but this very night you may be hurried 
away? Eat, drink and be merry; yet, who knows, 
if to-morrow the game is to be renewed ? death is 
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fl:ali:ing around, among us. His mace is in his hand. 
Young, old ; all comers alike ; the firft he meets, he 
knocks upon the head. Wait till your turn be come, 
and with what agony, reproach, remoffe, will you not 
then look back on this hour ! 

The uncrojfed Knight. Sir crufader, there are fome 
things which I can never fufficiently admire, I fee 
all forts of perfons, great and fmal] ; the heft among us, 
and the leaft exceptional, leaving for thofe countries. 
That they condudl themfelves there as becomes chrif- 
tians, I cannot fof a moment allow myfelf to doubt ; 
nor can I, any more, that their fouls are refreflied 
and purjfied thereby. Yet, for all that, (and how 
it comes about, I cannot, for the foul of me, con- 
ceive), but, to a man, they invarjably retiurp, bandits ; 
the pefts and fcoifrges of focjety. And, again, I 
fay, if God is everywhere, he is as much here as 
there ; nor is it likely that he is going to hide himfelf, 
on purpofe, from me, Befides, I will tell you a bit of 
a fecret, in your ear ; that though I would crofs a 
brook as readily as another, there is a litde too much 
water, according to my notions of things, 'twixt here 
and Acre ; and \yhat is more, it is fo deep, that if 
once, by any hap, I got into it, I have fome mifgivings 
as to whether I fhould ever fcramble out again. 

The Knight of the Crofs. There again ; you have not 
one thought but of your life ! Will you never re- 
member, that you have to die. I pray you think, 
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How will you ftand prepared^ when that hour arrives ? 
Will you be as fenfelefs as the beaft in your ftall ; of 
which, pitched upon a dunghill, one fees the lafl: ? 
Ah, my friend, bethink thee that there is an hell ; 
and that he who would fave his foul in life to come, 
muft begin by renouncing children, wife, poffeflions, 
in the life which is; 

The uncrojfed Knighti Sir, you have convinced hie. 
Your overwelming eloquence is not to be oppofed. 
From this day, I make a facrifice to God of my plea- 
fures and my blood. In the name of the King of 
Glory, who, for our redemption, made for himfelf, of 
his creature, a mother, I am refolved, this day, as you, 
to take the crofs^ and thus to merit heaven, and 
heaven's glories. For it is but meet^ that he who will 
not be at the pains to come to the feaft, in the wedding 
garment, be compelled to remain at the door. 

Fabliaux ou Contes du x'n et xiii Steele. 





THE SEVENTH, EIGHTH, TENTH, ELEVENTH, 

TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH CHAPTERS 

OF THE SIXTH BOOK OF THE MEMOIR^ 

OF DE COMMINES. 



Chapter 7, 

Ho'W King Louis, by a dijiemper, loji the ufe of his fenfes and his 
fpeeck ; alternately reco'vering and relapjing ; and of honu be 
carried himfelf in his chateau of Plejfii les Toursi 




ND at this feafon ; the year of our Lord 
fourteen hundred and feventy nine, was 
there truce between the aforefaid parties. 
And peace the king wanted, efpecially in 
the quarter of which I fpeak, but only on the condi- 
tions, it was to be, in all points, to his advantage, as I 
have faid. And he was already beginning to age and 
to fail. And fo it fell, as he was fitting at his meat, at 
Forges, near Chynon, that he was overtaken of a 
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paralyfis, and at the fame moment, he loft his fpeech. 
At once he was taken from the table,. and placed be- 
fore a fire. The windows were made faft, and notr 
withftanding he ufed every effort as though he would 
make for them, he was prevented by thofe that were 
about him. And this vfus done for the beft. And it 
was in the year fourteen hundred and eighty, in the 
month of March, that all this befell him. And of 
fenfe, fpeech, or memory he had not. Things, you 
will remember, were in this ftage, when you, my 
lord of Vienne, who, at that time, were his phyfician, 
arrived. Incontinent a clyfter was prefcribed ; you had 
the windows to be opened, that he might breathe ; on 
which, there and then, voice and fense, in fome de;- 
gree, returned ; he got upon his horfe and made for 
Forges, for the attack had been on him in a little 
parifh, diftant fome quarter of a league thence, and 
where he had been to hear mafs, 

The faid lord was well heeded for, and foon began 
by figns to exprefs his wants. Among other things, he 
called for the official of Tours, that he might confefs 
himfelf ; fliowing them by his manner that he was to 
be fent for. He alfo made them underftand that I was 
to be gone for ; for I was away, at Argenton, fome ten 
leagues off. When I arrived, I found him at table, 
and about him were mafter Adam Fumee, who 
formerly had been phyfician to the late King Charles, 
and at the fame time I am fpeaking of, was Mafter of 
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the requefts ; also another phyfician, called mailer 
Claude. Of what was faid to him, he feemed to take in 
little or nothing; but in fufFering he was not. He 
made me gather, by figns, that I was to fleep in his 
chamber. His words he could hardly put together. I 
waited on him, for fifteen days, as well at table as about 
his clofet, as valet de chamhre ; which I took to be a 
great honour ; and I was handfomely provided for. 
And at the end of two days^ his fpeech began to re- 
turn, and with it came his underftanding. And it 
feemed to him that no one could fo well catch, or 
interpret his meaning as myfelf^ fo that he would never 
allow me from his fide. And his confeffion was made 
to the faid ofEcialj I prefent, or otherwife they never 
iEould have underftood oneanother. It was but little he 
had to fayj as, but a few days before, he had already 
difburdened himfelf. For whenever the kings of 
France are about to touch for the " King's evil," they 
fail not to confefs; and this, he never omitted to do, 
once by the week. And if others negle<9: to do as 
much, they are a great deal to blame ; for of infected, 
there is ftore, and at all times. And as foon as he had 
come a little tOj he began by inquiring. Who thofe 
had been, that had flood between him and the air ? 
It was told him, and, then and there, he chafed them 
from his prefence. From fome of them, their offices 
were taken, nor would he ever fee them more. Of 
other fome, as my lord de Segrej and Gilbert de 
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Graflay, lord of Champeroufe, he took nothing ; how- 
ever, he fent them away. The moft part were taken 
back at this vinditSivenefs ; blaming fuch a way of 2l&.- 
ing, and faying, It had all been done for the beft. And 
they faid rightly. But the imaginations of princes are 
infcrutable, nor are they to be fathomed of every man 
who thinks to found them. For, the truth of it was, 
that there was nothing of which he lived in fo perfect 
an horror, as to be deprived of his authority, which 
was very terrible ; or that he fhould ever come to be 
challenged in any matter whatfoever. Nor had he for- 
gotten, how the King Charles, his father, when on his 
deathbed, had got it into his head, that they were de- 
termined to poifon him, and at the inftigation of his 
fon ; fo much fo, that they could not get him to eat ; 
and yet how, for all that, it was decided on, after 
weighty deliberation, by his phyfician and his chiefeft 
minifters, to compel him to do fo ; and which was 
done, broths being forced down his throat ; foon after 
which affront, the faid King Charles died. The faid 
King Louis, who, all his days, had fhown his abhor- 
rence of the like meafures, was, beyond all expreflion, 
wounded to find that he had been fubjefted to a 
like indignity. And much as he may have felt it at 
heart, he forced himfelf, even more, to refent it before 
the world. For the real and hidden fear that moved 
him was, an apprehenfion left they fhould take it into 
their heads to depofe him, under pretext that his parts 

z 
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were no longer what they ufed to be, or equal to the 
guidance of the ftate. 

As foon as he had let fall this thunder clap among 
thofe whom I have named, he began to call for the 
affairs in hand ; wanting to fee the difpatches that 
had been made during the ten or twelve days he had 
been ill ; and with the drawing up of which, the Bifhop 
of Alby, his brother, the governor of Burgundy, the 
marfhal de Gie, and the lord de Lude, had been 
charged. For it was they who were about him when 
the malady came on; and they were all quartered 
right underneath his bedroom, in two little clofets. 
And he would needs fee the letters and difpatches 
which, daily and hourly, were coming to hand. The 
chiefeft were placed before him, and I read them to 
him. He made a fliow as though he were attending ; 
taking them in his hands, pretending, all the time, to be 
reading them ; whilft, in reality, he had not any con- 
ception of what they were about. Prefently, he would 
flutter out fomething, or, by figns, give us to coUeft 
what was to be done. However, we made but few 
expeditions, tarrying the upfliot of the malady ; for he 
was a mafter with whom it well behoved fervants to 
be wary. And this malady was on him fome fifteen 
days ; when, fenfe and fpeech reftored, he was again in 
his ufual ftate: yet ftill, terribly fliaken, and in a 
wonderfiil apprehenfion of falling anew into his former 
- helpleffnefs ; for by temperament, he was but little dif- 
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pofed to put his faith in the confolations of his phyficians. 
And as foon as he found himfelf to be pretty much as 
he was wont, he releafed the Cardinal Bellue, v(rhom, 
for fourteen years, he had retained a prifoner, though 
he had often been interceded for, as well by the 
Apoftolic See as by divers others. It ended by his 
receiving abfolution, in a brief which was fent to him, 
at his own folicitation, by our Holy Father, the Pope. 

When this vifitation firft came over him, thofe who 
were about, taking him to be as good as dead, pi;o- 
ceeded to remit a cruel, and, beyond meafure, uncon- 
fcionable tax which he had lately impofed, at the in- 
ftigatjon of my lord des Cordes, his lieutenant in 
Picardy, for the fupport of, and to keep on foot, ten 
thoufand infantry, and two thoufand, five hundred 
pioniers. And this levy was called, The encamp- 
ment. And with them he joined fifteen hundred men 
at arms, moftly veterans, and who were to fight on 
foot or horfe, as occafion called for. And in addition 
to this, he caufed to be prepared a vaft number of tents, 
with all the neceflary ammunition, and waggons to carry 
the whole. And this camp, which was, in all things, 
afi:er the model of that of Burgundy, cofl: him well 
fifteen thoufand francs the year. And when all this 
hoft was afl'embled, he went to fee it, where it was 
pitched, in a little valley, hard by Pont-de I'Arche, in 
Normandy. And the fix thoufand Switgers, of whom 
I fpoke, were with them. And but once did he fee 
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this hoft j and prefently he returned to Tours, where 
again the malady came on him, and with it went his 
voice. And for fome two hours we took him to be 
dead ; and he was in a gallery, lying on a paiUasse, and 
many were about him. My lord de Bouchage and I, 
we recommended him to my lord, Saint-Claude. 
Thofe who were with us recommended him alfo. And 
incontinent his fpeech came to him, and he rofe, and 
walked, withal, about the houfe ; but yet very feebly. 
And it was in the year fourteen hundred and eighty 
one that this fecond attack was. And he went about 
the kingdom as was his wont. And he came to me, 
at Argenton, (where, for a month, he was laid up.) 
Thence he went to Tours, where he was again over- 
taken. From that he made his way to the flirine 
of my lord, Saint-Claude ; to whom, as you have 
heard, he had been devoted. As he was leaving 
Tours, he had fent me into Savoy, againft the lords de 
la Chambre, de Miolent, and de Brefle, while, all the 
■ time, he in reality countenanced them underhand, in 
as much as they had feized on the lord de Lins, of 
Dauphiny, whom he had put about the government 
of the duke Philip, his nephew. And after me he 
hurried a ftrong body of gens-d'armes ; and I led them 
to Mafcon, as againft the faid lord de Brefle. How- 
ever, he and I were at one, in fecret, and he took the 
faid lord de la Chambre, as he was lying in his bed 
■at Turin, in Piedmont, where he was^ and the faid 
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duke alfo. And he let me know of it. And with 
that I withdrew the gens-d'armes ; for he carried the 
duke of Savoy to Grenoble, where my lord, the mar- 
shal de Bourgoyne, the marquis of Rothelin and I, 
went to his encounter. The King then fent for me 
to Beaujeu, in Beaujolois, where I was horrified to find 
him fo gone and changed ; and much I marvelled how 
he could get about, as he did : but it was his great 
heart fupported him. At the faid Beaujeu, letters 
came to hand, apprifing him how the duchefs of 
Auftria had died of a fall from her horfe ; for fhe had 
been riding on a fiery little cob that had thrown her, 
falling on a log. Another verfion was, that this was 
not the immediate caufe of her death, but that fhe 
had died of a fever. However this be, fhe was dead 
within a few days after the faid fall, to the irreparable 
damage of her fubjefts and alliance ; for never after 
had they peace or fafety. For fhe was held in a much 
greater reverence, of thofe of Gand, and the other 
towns, than was her hufband, in as much as fhe was 
their fovereign lady.. A^d this fell out in the year 
fourteen hundred and eighty two. The faid lord made 
me liflen to all this news, being in much glee ; and 
he farther told me, how the two children were in the 
hands of the Gandois, whom he knew to be ripe for 
any mifchief, and wavering in their allegiance to the 
houfe of Burgundy. And the thing, he feemed to 
think, had fallen out in a lucky moment for him ; for 
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the duke of Auftrfa was young, and his father yet 
living. In addition to this, he was in apprehenfion on 
every hand ; a foreigner befides, and but ill (lipported. 
For the emperor, his father, was by much too nig- 
gardly j on which account, as was natural, he was lefs 
confidered. 

So, there and then, the King began to found and 
tamper with the chiefeft of the Gandois, through the 
intermediary of my lord des Cordes ; and to bring upon 
the ftage the marriage of my lord, the Dolphin, with 
the daughter of the faid duke, our prefent queen Mar- 
garet. And the faid lord brought this about by means 
of none more than an old penfionary of the faid town, 
called William Rive, a dark and crafty man, and 
another, one Coppinel, a clerk of the town, who was 
befides a fhoerhaker by trade, and a great man among 
them. For thefe are the clafs of perfons muft be 
turned to account, when a multitude difafFe61:ed, or ripe 
and iready for revolt, is to be dealt with. The King, 
by this, had returned to Tours, where he fliut himfelf 
up fo clofe that but few ever faw him ; entering into a 
mofl: marvellous fufpicion of everybody, and living in a 
perpetual dread of an attempt on his authority or pre- 
rogative. He put aviray from about him all thofe v^ho 
had been habitually attendant on him ; without, how- 
efver, depriving them of their offices. He fimply fent 
them to their houfes, or their pofts. However, this 
did not hold long ; as he lived but little after. And all 
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forts of unaccountable things he did ; fo much fo, thdt 
all who faw him, took him to be poflefled, or out of his 
wits : but little did they know him. As to his being 
fufpiclous ; all great princes are fo ; efpecially the more 
warier, and thofe who have made for themfelves an 
hofl of enemies, and incenfed many, as this one had 
done. And befides, he knew well, how little he was 
loved of the great ones of the realm ; or, indeed, for 
that matter, of the fmall. For he had taxed the 
people more than ever prince did ; and although it may 
have been his purpofe to have relieved them, as I have 
faid, this fhould have been attended to fooner. The 
King, Charles the seventh, was the firft who, with 
the connivance of certain ftout and hardy knights that 
were about him, and who had feconded and aided him in 
the recovery of Normandy and of Guyenne, then held 
by the Englifh ; attempted and carried through this 
precedent ; namely, the pra£i:ice of levying taxes, at his 
pleafure, and independently of the co-operation of the 
States-General. And true it is, incredible amounts 
were called for, as well to garrifon the recovered terri- 
tories, as to break up and difband the companies of 
freebooters with which they were infefted. So to this 
the lords of France confented, in return for certain pen- 
fions that he fecured to them, in confideration of the 
taxes which were to be levied on their lands. Had 
this King been longer fpared, with thofe of his counfel, 
who thought and adted with him, he had never halted 
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where he did. But as it is, feeing all which has fince 
fallen out, and muft yet fall out, he has fiifficiently 
burdened his own foul, and thofe of his fucceffors, for 
in that he gave a cruel wound to the vitals of this 
kingdom, and which long muft bleed. For it was he 
who inftituted this terrible onus of a ftanding army, 
which he afFe£t:ed after the manner of the Italian 
coiuts. The faid King Charles the feventh levied, at 
the time of his death, in one way or another, eighteen 
hundred thoufand francs, upon his kingdom ; and re- 
tained fome feventeen hundred men at arms for all 
gendarmerie. And thefe were only employed to the 
ends for which they were raifed ; namely, the defence 
of the various provinces. And for a long time before 
his death, there was no more free quarter, or wan- 
dering abroad about the country ; which was a won- 
derfiil reipite to the people. Yet at the death of the 
King, our mjfter, he was raifing fprty-feven hundred 
thoufand francs, and had oji foot fome four or five 
thoufand men at arms ; and of footmen, as well for the 
camp, as garrifon penfioners, upwards of twenty-five 
thoufand. So it is little to be wondered at, if he had 
fundry mifgivings and qualms of confcience ; or that he 
could underftand himfelf to be mifliked. But if, on 
the one hand, he was filled with thefe alarms ; on the 
other, he was reafliired in the devotion of certain whom 
he had brought up, and who were under obligations to 
him. Of thefe there were many, and who, on their 
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lives, had not been wanting to him. In addition to 
this, fcarce a foul ever fet foot within the gates of 
Pleflis, (where he had fliut himfelf up,) excepting his 
immediate fervants, with the archers, of whom there 
were four hundred ; and who, day and night, kept 
watch upon the gates, or paced, in companies, the 
walls. No lord, or other confiderable perfonage was 
allowed to live in it, and but two or three, even of the 
greatefl:, were permitted to enter at a time. No one 
was in the habit of going to it, but my lord of Beaujeu, 
now Duke of Bourbon, who was his fon-in-law. And 
all around the lying of the faid Pleffis, he had had 
planted a ftout iron fence or rail ; and infidq the walls, 
a fort of chevaux de frise. The fame was alfo at all 
the points by which the ditches of the faid Pleffis were 
acceffible. Moreover, he had at the corners, four dove- 
cot fort of towers made, of iron, wondrous thick, in 
which were loopholes pierced, whence his artillery 
could ealily be difcharged. And it was a marvellous 
light for a man to look on, and it coft him more than 
twenty thoufand francs. And, to crown all, he put 
forty crpffbowmen, who, day and night, were in the 
ditches, and had orders to draw on every map who 
fliould approach by night, or before the gates were 
opened in the morning. For he had got it into his 
head, that his fubjects were getting a little unmanage- 
able ; and that if they could only fee their way, they 
might be difpofed to attempt on his authority. And it 
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is unqueftionable, that there was fome underhand talk, 
On the part of certain, of feizing on the fortrefs', and 
taking matters into their own hands ; alleging that 
everything was at a ftandftill. But of fiich extremities, 
they flopped fliort. And in this, they did wifely; for 
he had amply provided for their reception. He kept 
inceflantly changing his valets-de-chambre, with his 
other fervarits ; faying, that nature delighted in diverfity. 
For all fociety, he had about him two or three poor 
wretches, men of no condition, and of but equivocal 
reputation, and who, hence, could eafily divine, if they 
had any fenfe^ that, with him would all their earthly 
profpedls ceafe ; and as much fell out. Nor did thefe 
people ever lay before him anything that was direfted 
to him, let the import be what it might, faving only 
what went for the fafety and prefervation of the ftate ; 
for, of any other matter, he now took thought no more. 
All he wanted, was to be left in peace, or in truce with 
all. To his phyfician he gave ten thoufand efcus the 
month ; and even as much as fifiy-four thoufand in five. 
Of lands, he made large donations to the church ; but 
of thefe, none were allowed to hold ; befides, they had 
enough and too much already. 
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Chapter 8. 

H(rw the King sent from Tours for one knoiun as the Holy man of 
Calabria, thinking he miould cure him ; and of the unheard-of 
things -which the faid King did, during his malady, for the re- 
tention of his potxjer. 

Among others, the more known in their time, for 
their fan£tity, the King fent into Calabria for one Brother 
Robert. The King called him, The man of God, in 
confideration of his holy life ; and in his honour, the 
King, that now is, caufed a monaflery to be raifed, at 
Pleflis-du-parc, to replace the chapel, near Pleffis, by 
the butting of the bridge. And the faid hermit, when 
but eleven years of age, had betaken himfelf to a cave, 
and there he had remained till his forty-third year, or 
thereabouts ; that is, till our King fent to him one of 
his ftewards, who went, accompanied by the prince of 
Tarente, fon to the King of Naples ; for, without the 
cohfent of the Pope and his natural prince, he reflifed 
to go. And this, in fo fimple a man, fhowed much 
warinefs. He had built two churches in the neighbour- 
hood of where he lived ; nor had he ever once tafted, 
from the time he took to this folitary kind of life, either 
fifh, or flefli, or egg, or milk, or cheefe, or butter ; nor 
do I think I ever faw man alive who led fo holy a life, 
or from whofe lips the Holy Ghoft did rather feem to 
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fpeak. For he was neither a clerk nor lettered ; nor 
had he ever learned anything. It may be, his Italian 
dialecft helped a little to countenance the wonder. The 
faid hermit paffed through Naples, honoured and 
waited on, as though he had been fome great Legate 
Apoftolic, as well by the King, as his family. And he 
difcourfed with them as a man would do, well verfed in 
courts. Thence he took the road to Rome, where he 
was vifited by all the cardinals. He had three feveral 
audiences of the Pope ; they two alone. And at each 
time he was feated clofe by him, in a chair of ftate, 
and for three or four hours together, (which was a 
wonderful honour for fo inconfiderable a perfon,) ex- 
prefling himfelf, the while, with fo much propriety, 
that there was no one who could choofe but wonder. 
And our Holy Father allowed him to found an order 
called,^ The hermits of St. Francis. From Rome he 
continued toward our King, who received him as if he 
had been the Pope himfelf; calling himfelf on his 
knees before him, befeeching him, that it might pleafe 
him to have his days prolonged. His reply was fuch 
as it became a confiderate man to make. I have 
many a time heard him fpeak in the prefence of our 
King, that now is, and of his court ; and over a fpace 
of two months, and it really feemed as though he were 
infpired of God, fuch were the things that he urged 
and remonftrated ; for, otherwife, he never could have 
uttered what he did. He is yet alive ; and feeing no 
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man can divine what way matters may yet fall out ; I 
will fay no more about them. Many thought it a good 
joke, the coming of this hermit, called, The holy man ; 
but they little knew the inmofl: thoughts of this faga- 
cious King, nor did they divine the ends he had in view. 
Our King, then, was in this Pleflis, but few being 
about him, faving only archers ; racked with all thefe 
wretched fufpicions of which I have fpoken. But he 
had taken his meafures ; for no man was allowed to 
harbour, either in the field or in the town, of whom he 
had any fort of mifgiving ; but he had him removed, 
or ordered ofF by his archers. None but affairs of the 
lafl importance, did any one venture to broach. To 
look on him, one had rather taken him to be dead than 
alive ; to fee him was fomething almoft beyond con- 
ception, liich a fkeleton was he. For all that, he was 
richly drefTed ; even more fo than he had ever been in 
his better days, or than was his wont. He would be 
clad in nothing lefs than robes of crimfon fatin, lined 
with the choiceft martin. He was ready enough with 
his purfe, and without any fort of folicitation ; for 
none had dared to afk anything of him, or indeed, to 
open their lips to him. Of more than one, he made 
fharp examples, and this, to keep himfelf feared, and 
left he might come to have his power difputed ; and as 
much, he told me himfelf. He difmifTed his houfehold, 
replaced them, broke gens-d'armes, docked penfions, 
and carried out all forts of changes. He confefTed to 
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me, himfelf, fome few days before his death, that his 
whole time was foent in nothing elfe than in making 
and in unmaking. He had himfelf more talked about, 
far and near, than ever king was ; and this he did that 
the world fhould not fency him to be dead. For, as I 
have faid, few could fay to themfelves, they faw him ; 
but when every body could fee and hear for himfelf, of 
his carryings on, it was as much as they would do, to 
credit him to be but ill. Abroad, he had his emiflaries on 
every hand ; in England, to reconcile and fmooth down 
to them the marriage ; and he failed not to remit regularly 
what was there owing, as well to the king as to private 
parties. To Spain, he was aU tafl:, amity, conciliation, 
and prefents were lavifhed on every hand. He would 
have a good ftout horfe, or mule bought, let the figure 
be what it might. But it was principally with an eye 
to his own people, and not foreigners, that all this was 
done. Dogs were fent for, right and lefi: ; to Spain 
for a fort of maftifF; Brittany, for little jimpy grey- 
hound bitches, hounds and fpaniels, for which any 
price was given. From Valentia, he had brought little 
velvet coated dogs, and which he paid for at a higher 
figure than the owners even cared to afk. To Sicily, 
he would fend for any well known mule, efpecially if 
the owner was fome public officer, and he would make 
him take the double of its worth. From Naples, he 
had horfes ; and all forts of wild and unheard of beafts 
kept coming from every quarter. From Barbary, came 
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a fort of little tiny lion, no bigger than a fox ; and they 
called them, Adits. To Sweden and to Denmark, he 
fent after two kinds of creatures ; one were elks, not 
unlike the ftag, and big as the buiFalo, with fliort and 
thick horns. The others were called reindeers, and 
are fomething of the build and colour of the fallow 
deer; however, with larger horns. In faft, I have 
feen them with fo many as fifty-four branches. And 
for every of thefe beafts, he gave the merchants four 
thoufand five hundred German florins. Yet when 
they came to be brought before him, it was as much as 
he did, if he even faw them ; nor, for the moft part, 
did he put any queftions to their keepers or their 
bringers. And, in faft, he was always doing fomething 
of the like, in order to continue himfelf even more 
feared, as well of his neighbours, as of his own fub- 
je6ts, than hitherto he had ever been. And this was 
his drift, and to this end were all thefe things done. 



Chapter 9. 

Hoiv the marriage of my lord, the Dolphin, nuas concluded tvith 
Margaret of Flanders, and Jhe conduiied into France ; at the 
•vexation of 'which. King Ednuard, of England, died. 

[This chapter, ranging a litde wide of the object in view, 
which is (imply to reproduce the character of Louis XI., is pur- 
pofely omitted.] 
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Chapter io. 

How the King carried himfelf, as nvell tmuard his neighbours, as 
hisfubjeSts, during his malady ; and of all luas fent to him, from 
di'vers quarters, for his reco'very. 

Thus was this Flanders match confummated, which 
the King had had fo much at heart ; and the Flemings 
were now at his difpofition. With Brittany^ which, 
from his heart, he detefted, he was at peace ; keeping 
them, however, in a perpetual ftate of alarm, owing to 
the body of troops that he continued on their frontier. 
Spain was alfo at peace with him ; nor did the king 
and queen of that country afk any better than to con- 
tinue fo. Befides, he kept hanging over them, as a 
perpetual fource of anxiety and coft, the afFair of the 
county of Rouflillon, which he held of the houfe of 
Arragon, and had been made over to him by King 
John, of Arragon, father of the King of Caftille, who 
now is, as fecurity for certain conditions which were 
not yet complied with. Touching the Italian powers, 
he wifhed to be on terms with them. Some fort of half 
treaty there was with them, and embailies he often had 
going and coming. In Germany, the Switzers were 
as much his fubjedls as his own people ; the Kings 
of Scotland and of Portugal were his allies. A part 
of Navarre was at his bidding. His fubjefts trembled 
before him. What he willed, that inftant was car- 
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ried out ; without a word or without a murmur. There 
was nothing that could be thought of toward his re- 
covery, which was not sent to him from every corner 
of the globe. The Pope, Sixtus, the laft dead, 
hearing that the King defired to be poflefled of the 
corporal, or veft, in which my lord, St. Peter had 
officiated, at once difpatched it, together with other 
relics, and which afterwards were returned. The 
holy vial, which is at Rheims, and never yet had 
been removed of its place, was brought into his bed- 
chamber, at Plefsis, and was ftanding on his cupboard 
at the time of his death. He was intending to have 
himfelf anointed with it, like as he had been at his 
coronation ; though fbme fay, he was to have had his 
whole body fo, which is fearce likely, for the faid holy 
vial is very fmall, and holds but little. I faw it then, 
and alfo when they were putting the faid lord into 
his grave, at our Lady of Clery. The Turk, the fame 
that at prefent reigns, fent him an embaflage, which 
got as far as Rheims, in Provence ; but the faid lord 
reflifed to accredit it, or to allow it to approach him 
any nearer. The faid ambaffador brought with him 
a great quantity of relics, which had fallen, at Con- 
ftantinople, into the hands of the faid Turk. All thefe 
he offered to the King, together with a confiderable 
fum of money, provided the faid lord would undertake 
to keep in France the brother of the faid Turk, who 
was then there, in the hands of the Knights of Rhodes ; 
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and is now at Rome, in thofe of the Pope, By all 
this is to be feen the greatnefs and importance of our 
King, and by how much he was confidered and 
honoured of the world, and how everything which 
either religion, piety, wealth or grandeur could think 
of, or afford, were placed at his difpofition, and for the 
prolonging of his days. However, it was all to no 
avail. He had to pafs by that gate where all have 
pafled before him. One grace did God vouchfafe 
to him. For even as he had created him more wafe, 
more liberal, more virtuous, in every way, than any, 
the princes of his time, and who were his adverfaries, 
and his neighbours ; fo did he permit him alfo to out- 
live them and furpafs them in length of days. How- 
ever, this was but with fome of them. For the duke 
of Burgundy, Charles ; the duchefs, his daughter ; 
King Edward ; Galeas, duke of Milan, with King 
John of Arragon, were all dead fome few years before. 
As for the duchefs of Auftria, King Edward and 
himfelf ; there was no difference between them worth 
fpeaking of In every one of them, was there of good 
and of evil ; for they were but men and mortal. Yet, 
without any fort of prepofTeffions, I may fafely fay, that 
all the attributes becoming the ftate of a king and a 
prince were evidenced of him, in a higher degree, 
than of any of the others. I have feen them almofl 
all, and know perfedlly of what they were capable ; 
fo I fpeak not lightly. 
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H01U King Louis f on his deathbed, had his fon, Charles, fent for ; 
of the ordinances and injunSions 'with •vahich he charged, as 
njuell him as others. 

In this year, fourteen hundred and eighty-three, the 
King was moved to fend for my lord, the Dolphin, 
his fon, whom now, for many years, he had not feen. 
For he was unwiUing he fhould be permitted abroad, 
as well on account of the great tendernefs of his con- 
ftitution, as out of a dread lefl: he ftiould come to be 
laid hands on, and that, under colour of his name, 
trouble might be ftirred up in the ilate. For as much 
had been praftifed againft the king, his father, in his 
own cafe, when a child of no more than eleven years, 
by certain great lords of the realm. And this war was 
called. The Praguerie. But it came to nothing, and 
was no more than the pafling difafFeftion of a court. 

Above all things, he recommended to his fon, my 
lord, the Dolphin, certain of his people, and expreffly 
charged him, on no pretext whatfoever, to remove this 
or that officer ; giving him as his reafon, that when the 
King Charles the feventh, his father, was called to God, 
he had difmifled all the more sufficient and famous 
knights of the realm, who had ferved and feconded his 
{aid father, in the recovery of Normandy and Gui- 
enne, and in driving the Englifti out of the country ; 
and had helped him to reftore peace and order, and 
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leave it rich and powerful, (as it came to him,) and 
for all which, his miftake, he after paid dearly ; for it 
brought on the war known as. For the public weal^ 
(of which I have fpoken elfewhere,) and which had 
gone well nigh to coft him his crown. 

And foon after that the King had left oiF to talk with 
my lord, the Dolphin, and the marriage had been con- 
fummated, (as I faid,) the malady, (and of which he 
trefpaffed,) came upon him, on a Monday, lying on 
him till the Saturday following, the laft day but one of 
Auguft, fourteen hundred and eighty-three. And I 
was about him till the laft ; for which reafon I will fay 
fomething of it. And as foon as the attack was on 
him, he loft his fpeech, as had been the cafe in the 
preceding one. And when it came back, it was to 
find him more feeble than he had ever yet been ; al- 
though he had already been fo weak, that fcarce could 
he carry his hand to his mouth. And now fo ghaftly 
and fhruriken was he, that it was very piteous to us all 
to look on him. The faid lord, now giving himfelf up 
for dead, difpatched incontinent for my lord de Beaujeu, 
his fon-in-law, at prefent duke of Bourbon, command- 
ing him to go to the king, (for fo he called him,) his 
fon, who was at Amboife, and to commend him to him, 
as alfo all thofe who had ferved him. And he put into 
his hands the entire charge and government of the faid 
king ; enjoining him, that certain parties were not to 
be allowed to be about him, and for which he gave 
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him weighty and ample reafons. And if the faid lord 
de Beaujeu had only carried out his orders ; or, at the 
leaft, a part of them, (for there was fomething of fo high 
a nature, or (o contradidtory, it was not to be .gone 
through with,) and if, in general, he had kept clofer to 
his counfel, I think it had been better, as well for him- 
felf, as for the ftate ; feeing all that has fince fallen out. 
After him he fent to the king, the chancellor and feals, 
with all pertaining to his office. He difpatched to him 
alfo a portion of the Archers of his Guard, their cap- 
tains with them. And after went his kennels, his 
hawks, and all belonging thereto, with everything of 
the fort. And all who came to him, he fent them on 
to Amboife, to the king, for fo he called him, entreat- 
ing them to be faithful to him. And of each was some 
injunftion carried ; efpecially by Stephen de Vers, in 
whofe charge the young king had been brought up, and 
who had been his principal valet-de-chambre. And 
our King had already made him bailly of Meaux. His 
utterance never again left him from the time it returned, 
nor yet his fenfes ; nor, indeed, had he ever them so 
clear; for inceflantly he kept purging, which drew 
from him all the vapours of the brain. Nor ever once, 
in all his fufferings, did he complain, as all conditions 
pf people do, when they find themfelves unwell. At 
leaft I am one of that fort ; and I know many more 
who are the fame. Befides, it is generally held, that it 
is a relief to complain. 
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Chapter 12. 

A comparifon of all the miferies and fufferings undergone of King 
Louis, ixiith thofe ixihich he infliSed on many others ; nvith a 
continuation of all he did, and had done to him, up to the time 
of his end. 

And ftill he continued to make himfelf underftood. 
And this, his malady, hung on him, (as I have faid,) 
from the Monday till the Saturday, at night. And if 
I am about to make a comparifon of the miferies and 
the tortures which he inflifted upon others, with thofe 
that he himfelf was called on to endure at his death, 
it is not without the hope, that they may have been 
the means of tranflating him diredl to Paradife ; and 
that God may have been pleafed to accept them in 
the place of Purgatory. And if they may neither 
have been fo grievous, nor fo protrafted as thofe which 
he impofed upon others ; again, he was of another and 
more confiderable ftanding among men than they had 
been. And if we will remember, that all his days, 
he had never known reftraint, but, contrary, been fo 
feared that Europe feemed to have been created but 
to do him reverence, then muft we allow, that that 
little, fo contrary to the grain and temper of the man, 
muft have alfo been no lefs direfbl to him to fubmit 
to. And ftill he pinned his faith in this good father, 
who was now at Plefsis, and had been brought from 
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Calabria ; and he was for ever fending to him, telling 
him, how he well knew, that if he only would, he 
could ealily prolong his days. For defpite all the ordi- 
nances and powers he had delegated, by thofe about 
him, to my lord, the Dolphin, his fon ; he never loft 
heart, but ftill had hopes to come roujid. And, be- 
yond a doubt, had it fo fallen out, he had made fhort 
work with the new court that he had fent to Amboife, 
to be about the young king. And feeing the infatuation 
with which he clung to the faid hermit, it was con- 
cluded by a certain ecclefiaftic, together with others, 
that he was to be plainly told, how he was only de- 
luding himfelf, and that he had nothing now to look 
to but God, and his mercy. And when this was to be 
broken to him, Mafter Jacques Codlier, his phyfician, 
was to be prefent ; for all his hope was in him ; and 
he gave him, every month, ten thoufand ecus, in the 
hope to prevail upon him to lengthen out his days. 
And this was ordered of Mafter Oliver, fo that all his 
thoughts might now be dedicated to the difcharge of his 
confcience, and he ftiould no longer place his reliance 
either in the holy man, in whom he trufted, or in the 
faid Mafter Jacques, his phyfician. And even as he 
had, in pure caprice, and without any fort of trial, pro- 
bation, advanced the faid Mafter Oliver and his fellows 
to a dignity other than were befitting to any fuch per- 
fons ; fb alio took they upon themfelves, without any 
fort of diffidence, or circumlocution, to break to fuch 
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a prince, a fentence which it but ill forted with any 
fiich mieflengers to carry. For there was none of that 
becoming reverence, or confideration fliown that the 
circumftances called for, or which would have been 
of thofe who, all their lives, had been about him ; yet 
-who, out of pure waywardnefs, he had, a little before, 
difmifled from his attendance. 'For, even as in the 
cafe of two famous perfons, the duke de Nemours and 
the count de St. Pol, whom, in his day, he had put to 
death, (and of one of which verdidis, on his death- 
bed, he confefled the wickednefs, and repented him ; 
the other, not;) having their fentence carried to them 
by a commiffion encharged with the fame, and which 
commiffion, in two or three words, announced to them 
their fate ; handing them over to a confeflbr, for the 
difcharge of their confciences, in that httle moment 
which was remaining to them : fo, likewife, did the 
aforefaid open to our King, this fearful doom, in terms, 
brutal, barbarous and unfeeling. For they told him, in 
half a word, " Sir, we muft do oijr duty by you ; you 
need not be running after the holy man, or any other 
man. It is all up with you. You muft think about 
your foul ; for nothing now can fave you." And this 
they all ftuck to, and confirmed. But all he told them 
was, " I ftill hope God will bring me round ; perad- 
venture, I am not fo bad as you may fuppofe." 

What a fhock muft it have been to him to hear 

' See note T, at the end. 
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fuch a meflage, and fo announced ! for never was there 
man who more feared death, or more paflionately 
wearied heaven and earth to avert his hour, than 
he. And, all his life, he had enjoined his fervants, and 
me among the reft, that if ever we fliould come to fee 
him in the article of death, on no account was he to 
be told of it ; but we were fimply to fay to him, that, 
perhaps, it would be as well to confefs himfelf. But 
never was that cruel word, death, to efcape us, for he 
did not believe he .fliould ever furvive it, or have the 
heart to abide fo terrible an enunciation. However, 
he fubmitted to it, calmly, as did he to all his other 
fufi^erings, to the very laft ; and even more refignedly 
than any man I have ever feen die. To his fon, 
whom he now ftyled. King, he fent repeated inftruc- 
tions. His confeflion was devoutly made ; and his 
prayers he reiterated almoft uninterruptedly ; being fuch 
as the occafion called for, or were enjoined of the facra- 
ments, which, of his own accord, he received. And, 
as I have faid, he fpoke as clearly as though nothing 
had been upon him ; thinking of nought fave what 
might be for the advantage of the King, his fon ; fig- 
nifying, how he wiflied the lord des Cordes to be about 
his fon for another fix months, and how they were to 
divert him from any thoughts of attempting Calais, or 
any other place ; alleging, that though he may have 
been difpofed, himfelf, to make fuch experiments, and 
for the advantage of the king and kingdom, yet ftill 
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they were hazardous ; more efpecially any attack on 
Calais, which would affuredly bring the Englifli on 
him. And he defired, above all things, that the king- 
dom fhould be left in peace, for five or fix years, which 
was more than he had ever allowed it to be in, in his 
lifetime. And to be honeft, it wanted it fadly. For, 
albeit, it was vaft and full of refources, fo alfo. was it 
poor and miferable ; and this, chiefly, through the in- 
ceffant to and fro of gens-d'armes ; wandering from 
one country to another. He forbade them to get into 
any trouble with Brittany ; but told them, that duke 
Francis was to be left in peace, and no way provoked. 
And as much he enjoined toward all the neighbour 
ftates ; fo that the king and kingdom might remain in 
quiet till fuch time as the king were grown, and of age 
to adl upon his own difcretion. 

And thus indifcreetly, as you have heard, was his 
end announced. And this I have the rather dwelt 
upon, in as much as in a preceding paragraph, I had 
begun to draw a comparifon of all the miferies which 
he had inflifted upon others, who were at his mercy, 
and under him, with thofe that he underwent, himfelf, 
at his death ; fo that it may be feen, that, albeit, they 
were neither fo grievous nor fo long, (as I have ftated 
in the faid paragraph,) yet, neverthelefs, they were 
confiderable ; remembering his natural difpofition, 
which called more imperatively for compliance than 
did that of any man of his time. Nor had any had 
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more of it ; fb that ever fo fmall a flight or incompHance 
was a very terrible vifitation. Some five or fix months 
before this death, he entered into a marvellous fufpicion 
of all forts of men ; but, more efpecially, fuch as might 
naturally look for povirer. Of his very fon he ftood in 
awe ; and he had him clofely guarded, nor was any 
man permitted accefs to him ; either to fee him, or to 
Ipeak with him, fave with his licenfe. And at the 
laft he came to be jealous of his own daughter, and 
his fon-in-law, the now duke of Bourbon ; and he 
would alfo know who and how many were with them, 
when they came to Pleffis. And at length he quaflied 
a board which the faid duke prefided over at Pleffis, 
and by his own orders. And at the time his faid fon- 
in-law and the count de Dunois returned, with the de- 
putation which had been prefent at the nuptials of the 
king, his fon, and the queen, at Amboife ; and as they 
were about, with their train, to enter the faid chateau ; 
the faid lord, who was wondrous guardful of the gates, 
looking from a window that gave upon the court, and 
feeing them enter, called to him a captain of his guard, 
and bade him go and Aide his fingers gently over the 
perfons of the following of the faid lords, fo as to afcer- 
tain whether they had piftols concealed beneath their 
robes 5 but that he was to do it warily, as though fro- 
licking with them, fo that they might not fufpeft him ! 
Now, fee by this, if, all his life, he had made men to 
live in the fear and the dread of him, it was not now 
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returned to him in his own coin. And where was that 
man to place his confidence, whofe heart mifgave him 
of his own fon, fon-in-law and daughter ? And this I 
fay, not of him only, but of all other lords, who rule by 
hate and not by love, that never, till their old age, do 
they meet with their recompenfe. By a juft retribu- 
tion, the man who feared them, they live to fear. 
And what a he]l on earth was it to this king to be fuch 
a prey to all thefe alarms and paflions ? 

He had for his phyfician, as I have faid, one Mafter 
Jacques CoiSlier, to whom he gave the biihopric of 
Amiens for his nephew, and other oiEces and lands for 
himfelf or his friends, over and above his flated ftipend. 
And the faid phyfician comported himfelf fo fhamefiiUy 
by him, that one would not fo much as think of {peak- 
ing to his valet in the in&mous and infulting manner 
he did to his king. Yet in fuch a fear of him did the 
faid lord live, that he dare not give him his difcharge. 
And of this rudenefs he bitterly complained to thofe 
about him, yet he never could mufter up the courage to 
difmife him. For, once, when he approached it, the 
faid phyfician had told him, impudently, and to his 
face, " I know well you will fend me packing, one of 
" thefe fine days, as you have done all the reft of 
" them ; but (and here he confirmed it with a thun- 
" dering oath), if you do, you will be dead before the 
" week is out." The fliock of this he never re- 
<;overed j nor did he ever after give over to fawn on 
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him and to bribe him; which, affuredly, was little 
Ihort of Purgatory, on this fide the grave, confidering 
the obfervance in which he had been held of the 
higheft and the greateft among men. 

It is not to be denied, that he had had very grievous 
prifons, or rather, cages, made ; fome of iron, others of 
wood ; lined, as well within as without, with plates of 
metal, and faced with open bars. They were of eight 
feet fquare, and of the height of a man, and rather 
better. The firft who ever invented fuch things, was 
the bifhop of Verdun, who was alfo the firft to try how 
they fitted. For he was put into the firft, as foon as 
ever it was finiflied, and in it he lay fourteen years. 
Many is the one who has curfed them fince, and I 
among the reft ; for, under the prefent king, I had a 
tafte of them for eight months. Befides thefe, he had 
procured, from Germany, chains, very terrible and 
maffive, for the feet. And to one end was a ring 
attached, to hold the ankle, fomething like the locket 
of a necklace, and to the other, a great ball of iron ; 
out of all confcience, weighty. And thefe were called. 
The King's little collars or bracelets. Yet, for all that, I 
have feen many prifoners of diftinftion with thefe 
fhackles on their feet, who came, later, to be advanced, 
and owe their all to him. And among the reft, a fon 
of my lord de la Gruture, in Flanders, who was taken 
in a battle, and whom the faid lord married, making him 
his chamberlain and fenefchal of Anjou, and giving 
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him one hundred lances ; alfo the lord de Siennes, 
another prifoner of war ; and the lord de Verger ; to 
both of whom he afligned gens-d'armes, and each 
became either chamberlain to him, or to his fon, and 
held other great offices. As much he did for my lord 
de Rochefort, brother of the conftable, and one named 
Roquebertin, a Catalan, and also a prifoner of war, to 
whom he did many kindneffes, as to fundiy others, 
whom it would be too long to name, and of divers 
nations. But all this is foreign to the matter in hand. 
So I will revert to what I have already faid ; that, if in 
his time, he had been the f ontriver of thefe miferable 
and heartlefs boxes ; fo, likewife, before his end, came 
he to find himfelf in fimilar, albeit lefs ftrait, as alfo 
to fufFer a more mortal agony, than any he had ever 
caufed to another. And this I take to have been a 
great grace, godfend, for him ; and to have been a part 
of his purgatory. And I have told it all, too, to 
fhow how no man, let him be who or what he will, 
but fufFers, either in fecret or notorioufly ; but more 
efpecially thofe who have made others fo to do. 

The faid lord, towards the clofe of his days, caufed, 
as I have faid, his chateau of Pleffis to be environed 
with a ftout iron fence. And the walls he had fpiked : 
or ftudded with iron nails, with jagged heads, and as 
thick as they could ftand. He was well aware that 
this fortification would never withftand the afiault of a 
regular army, or yet a fiege ; but this was not what he 
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dreaded. What he was in apprehenfion of, was merely 
this — that fome lord or lords, either by ftratagem, or 
connivance of thofe within, might come to be matters 
of the place ; and that then they would take the 
government into their own hands, fetting him afide, as 
a man now out of his wits, and no longer fit to be in 
authority. The gate of Pleflis was never opened till 
eight of the clock ; nor was the drawbridge lowered till 
that hour ; at which time the officers entered, and the 
captains placed the ordinary fentinels. After this, the 
Archer guard was pofted, as well at the gate as about 
the court, as it might be in the fi:ri£tefl: frontier town. 
And no one entered but by the wicket, nor then, fave 
to the knowledge of the faid lord ; excepting, always, 
the maiftres-d'hotel and perfons of that condition, 
whofe bufmefs could not be with him. Now, would 
it be even poffible to retain a king, to keep him more 
rigoroufly, religioufly, or in a clofer prifon, than this 
king kept himfelf ? The cages in which he had confined 
the others, it is true, were but of eight feet fquare : 
yet had he, fo great a prince, but a little court yard in 
which to turn himfelf; and even into that he ven- 
tured but feldom ; reftricSiing himfelf to a gallery, 
fcarce leaving it but for this room or that. And he 
could get to his chapel without croffing the faid court. 
After this, will any one venture to fay, that this king 
did not fufFer as much as the reft ? he, who thus 
buried himfelf alive, had himfelf guarded ; who was in 
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a conftant apprehenfion of his own children, and of 
his neareft blood ; who chopped and changed, daily, 
the fervants whom, from children, he had feen around 
him, all whofe honour, health and fubftance was of 
him ; who, in no living foul could put his confidence, 
but that he muft Ihut himfelf up with all thefe hideous 
bolts and bars and gates ? And if the prifon was more 
confiderable than the ordinary run of prifons, fo was 
the prifoner more confiderable than the ordinary run of 
prifoners. It may be faid, there have been (pirits more 
fufpicious than his own. If {o, they were not of his 
time ; and, peradventure, were they neither fo faga- 
cious as he, nor had they llich fubfervient fubje£ts.i 
And, mayhap, they have been cruel and tyrants, but 
this man was cruel to none but to thofe who had firft 
provoked him. I have not thus dwelt on what is 
faid above, in order merely to ftiow the natural jealoufy 
of our King, but to fignify, that the refignation with 
which he bowed to all his trials, fo like to thofe that 
he inflifted upon others, was, in my opinion, fo much 
punifliment which our Lord would commute to him in 
the world to come. I fpeak as well of all thofe indig- 
nities to which, in his extremity, he was fubjedled, as 
of all thofe fickneffes, fore and terrible to him, and 
that he trembled at the very thoughts of, or ever they 
were on him. And all this I enlarge on, that all thofe 
who come after him, may have fome little more bowels 
toward their fubjefts than he had, and be fome little 
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lefs ready to punifli than he was. However, I do not 
wilh to deal too hardly with him, nor can I fay, I have 
ever feen a better prince. And if h^ opprefled his 
people, this is alfo to be faid, no other was fufFered to 
do it ; ftranger, or of his own country. 

And now, after all his agonies, his fufferings, his 
fufpicions, it pleafed our Lord to work a miracle on 
him ; for he reftored him, as well in body as in mind ; 
as is ever his way, in efFediing his miracles. For he 
removed him out of this miferable world, in a wonder- 
ful relapfe, no lefs of health than of underftanding ; his 
memory clear and vigorous to the lafl:. All the sacra- 
ments were received ; nor could we perceive him to be 
in any kind of fuiFering. And he was incefiantly re- 
peating to himfelf his Pater nojler^ and his laft words 
were about his sepulture. And thofe who were to fol- 
low his corpfe were named. And he told to thofe who 
were about him, how he yet hoped to be fpared to a 
faturday ; a grace he had entreated our Lady to pro- 
cure him, in whofe interpofition was all his hope and 
fiance. And even as he had prayed, fo it fell ; for he 
treipafled on a faturday, the laft day but one of Auguft ; 
in the year of our Lord fourteen hundred and eighty 
three ; at eight of the clock, in his chateau of Pleffis ; 
where the faid malady had firft come on him, the 
Monday preceding. And may our Saviour have mercy 
on his foul ; and have it received into his kingdom of 
Paradife ! 
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CHAPTER I3» 

A Jhierfion on ■ all the miferies of theftate of man ; more efpecially 
of princes ; as Jhoivn in thofe luho li'ved in the times of the 
author j andfirjily of King Louis i 

Little need the poor and the miferable of this world 
build their hopes^ or put their faith in the profit thereof, 
when fo great a king as this, after having so much 
fuffered in it, fo much laboured^ was compelled, at laft, 
to abandon all ; unable^ -by an hour^ to prolong his 
days, though heaven and earth were wearied thereto, 
I have known himj and I was with him, for I was his 
fervant, in his beft days ; and I have beheld him 
at the height of his profperity, yet never did I know 
him vacant to forrow and to care. Above all diverfions, 
he loved that of the chafe ; hawking alfo in its feafon ; 
yet he never took the fame delight in birds he did in 
hunting. With womenj he never meddled ; at leaft, 
fo long as I was about him. For it was toward the 
time I firft came to him^ that he had loft a fon, which 
had wonderfiiUy arretted him ; fo much foj that, there 
and thenj he made a vow to heavenj in my prefence, 
thatj faving the queen, his wife, he never again would 
touch any woman. And although this is no more than 
is enjoined on us all, of Holy Church, it was certainly 
a wonderful inftance of felfdenial on the part of one 
who had fo many at his difpofition, thus religioufly to 
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abide by his oath : the more foj as the queen, however 
refpedtable a lady, was not altogether the one in whom 
a man would naturally look to find the mofl: delight. 

And of all this hunting came well nigh as much 
vexation as delight. For his whole foul was in it ; fo 
much fo, that he would force the ftags, as one poflelTed. 
He would rife before the day, go any diftance^ nor would 
he leave ofF for any fort of weather. Soj as often as 
not, by the time he got back, he was dead beat, and 
wafpifli, and out of humour with everything and every- 
body. For this is not the kind of fport that will always 
accommodate itfelf to the fantafy of thofe who are 
given to it. However, he was more an adept in it 
than any prince of his time ; and this, by the allow- 
ance of all. And at this work he would always be, 
lodging about in the villages, till fuch time as there 
came word of war; for, fcarce a fummer would go 
over, but fome account or other had to be fettled 
between himfelf and duke Charles of Burgundy. And 
in the winter there would be truces. He was alfo 
often in trouble about the county of Rouflillon, with 
John, the King of Arragon, father to Peter of Caftille, 
at prefent King of Spain. And the one and the other 
of them were poor, and already in difficulties with their 
fubjecSs in Barcelona and elfewhere. And though the 
fon had nothing, or yet anything to look forward to, 
farther than the fucceffion of the King, don Frederic 
of Caftille, his wife's brother, (and which fmce came 
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to him,) yet they managed to give the king a great 
deal of annoyance ; for, at heart, they were attached 
to their own country and laws, And all this coft our 
king and kirigdom dear; for then there fell or was 
taken, many- a braye man ; and no end of inoney was 
fpent, for the war lafted long. So that the time which 
he allowed himfelf for amufement, was but a very 
flender portion of the year ; and he was always in fome 
travail or other, as I haye faid. And even when his 
body was at reft, his fpirits were at work; for he had 
occupation on eyery hand. And he was invariably 
interfering in the affairs of his neighbours, or in thofe 
of his own fubjedls. He had fpies in their courts and 
camps ; and fowled divifion on eyery hand. When he 
was at war, iiothing was prayed for but peace or truce ; 
when at peace, or during truce, it wzs as much as ever 
he could do to fupport them. With all forts of little 
peddling things, he minced himfejf up, and which it had 
been rnore prudent and dignified for him to have left 
alone. But fuch was the man's nature, and thus was 
it. With all this, he had a ttjemoiy fo prodigious, 
that nqthing efcaped it ; and he knew everybody, as 
well within his own kingdom, as abroad. 

In very truth, he feemed rather to haye been born to 
regiment a globe, a vyorld, than a ftmple empire. 

Of his extreme youth, I fpeak not ; for \ was not 
about him. As foon as he was grown, he was married 
to a daughter of Scotland, and againft his inclination ; 
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nor took he any delight in her, fo long as flie lived-. 
After her death^ to be out of the way of the faiStions 
and troubles of the King, his father's court, he with- 
drew to Dauphiny^ (which was his own^) and where 
he was reforted to of many confiderable perfonS ; in 
fuft, more than he had the means to retain-. And now 
being in Dauphiny, he married a daughter of the duke 
of Savoy, which he had no fooner done than he fell out 
with his father-in-law ; and terrible wars they had be- 
tween them. The King Charles, his father^ coming 
to fee him with fo menacing a following, and fo large a 
body of gens-d'armes to be at his difpofition, deter^ 
mined to put himfelf at the head of a large army, and to 
drive him out of the kingdom. To this end, he got 
under way ; and at length,- after an infinity of trouble,- 
he fucceeded in detaching a good many of his adherents, 
having enjoined them, in their charaiSer of fubjeftsj 
and under the accuftomed penalties, to leave his fon 
and come over to him. And if they fubmitted, it was 
to the intenfe indignation of the King, our mafter ; 
who, though ftill in a condition to hold his own, well 
confidering the aroufed choler of the King, his father^ 
thought better to withdraw before him, and leave him 
mafter of the country; Thence he went, and fome 
icw with himi, to the court of the duke of Burgundy 5 
who received him in a manner becoming his rank, 
difparting of his means to him and to his principal 
attendants, as the count de Comminges, the lord de 
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Montaubon and others, in the forn; of penfion, and at 
3. rate of fo much by the year, lt\ addition to this, 
during all the time of their flay, he was in the habit of 
making occafional gratuities to his feryants. Yet, fuch 
was the charge to which he was put fof the fypport of 
fo large a body of retainers, that he was ofte^ in want 
of money, which was an unfailing fource of anxiety 
and vexation ; fo much fo, that he was compelled either 
to borrow it, or to beg it, whjch was a fore humiliation' 
to a prince who, all his life, had rather been ufed to 
lend and to give. Nor was it all fmooth failing in this 
court of Bourgogne ; for he was under the neceffity of 
conciliating and cringing to th? duke and his principal 
governors, or elfe they would have grumbled by reafon 
of his too long ftay ; for he was among them fijc years ; 
and all this while, the King, his father, kept plying 
them with embaiEes, urging that he fhould either be 
expelled, or given up to him, And from all this you 
may eafdy think, that he did not exadtly eat the bread 
of idlenefs, or that he was ejfempted from his trials and 
Iblicitudes. When then was the time in which he can 
be faid to haye tailed of either pleafure or repofe ? all 
thefe things well confidered. I do verily believe, from 
the day of his birth tiU the day of his death, never did 
he know but of travail and of care. And I think, 
were all the days fummed up in which he proved more 
of diftraftion and of joy thaji of labour and of forrow, 
they would be found to make a very little figure. 
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Methinks there would be told one day of pleafure 
and of cafe of heart, for twenty of bitternefs and of 
defpair. 

He lived about fixty-one years. Gurioufly, he had 
got it into his head, that he was not to pafs his fixtieth 
year; alleging, that now, for very many generations, 
no king of France had : fome fay, fince the time of 
Charlemagne, However, the King, our mafter, was 
well on in his fixfy-firfl: year. 



Conclujion of the Author. 

Thus have we feen the ends of all thefe great men, 
and in this little time ; and who had, one and all, all 
their days, been toiling and ftriving after power and 
glory ; with all the travails, forrows, cares they under- 
went : how, their days they fhortened } and how, 
peradventure, their fouls they jeopardi?ied. And here, 
I Ipeak not of the Turk ; his account, I take to be 
fettled by this, and that he is now lodged where all his 
predeceiTors have gone before him. Of our King, I 
am not without the hope, (as I have already faid,) that 
our Lord has had mercy on him : as much will he 
have on the others, if good it feemeth to hjm. But, 
to fpeak more humanly, (4s a man who, though he 
may have but little learning, has yet had fome little 

B B 4 
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converfance with this world, and the ways thereof), 
had it not been wifer in thenij and would it not be 
wifer in all princes ; nor only in them, but in thofe of 
the middling fort, who are their fubje£ts, to follow 
a more medium courfe, in all thefe matters ? that 
is to fay, to be lefs careful, lefs painful, more mode- 
rate in their defires, to have fewer things in hand; 
to hold their God in a greater reverence ; to be lefs 
intolerant toward their neighbours, lefs opprefEve to- 
ward their people ; lefs the tyrants which I have, in 
my book, fhown them to be ; and inflead, more to 
take their pleafure and their eafe ? For, by this would 
their lives be more long ; old age, death and infirmity 
would later come upon them ; and when death did come, 
it would leave them more unfeignedly, and more gene- 
rally regretted ; whilft fewer would be gaping or long- 
ing for it ; and lefs, too, would they apprehend that 
death. 

Could one pofEbly find more telling inftances 
whereby to be convinced, how poor a thing is man ; 
what a very nothing, and how miferable is his life ; and 
that there is no help for it, for the great, or for the 
fmall, but that, incontinent they be dead, they muft be 
held in the loathing and the horror of the living ? Nor 
is this all. For needs mufl the foul, when it doth doff 
its mortal cerement, attend, and before the Almighty, 
his judg|ment feat. And this is a truth 5 that, no fooner 
hath the foul the body left, than, in that inftant, is the 
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fentence given, and according to the deeds,, which of it 
were done in the flefti. And this judgment is called, 
Tlie judgment fmgular. 

Philipe de Commines. 
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MONG fundry other pretty little trjcks, 
artifices, contrivances, gallantries, per- 
petrated by this good King, in his day, 
was this, that, in a civil way, he managed 
to get fhut of his brother, the duke de Guyenne, and 
at a time, too, w^hen the poor gentleman looked for 
nothing lefs than fuch a mark of his attachment, feeing 
the many, lefs confiderable, vi?hich, every day, were 
heaped i^pon him. Jn fact, fo happily did the King play 
his part, (for the deceafe, he moft paffionately deplored,) 
that no one would ever have fufpefted anything about 
the matter, had it not been for a fool that had be- 
longed to his faid brother, but whom, after his death, 
he took into his fervice. As the ftory is a pleafant' 
<jne, I will give it, 

One day, at Clery, being on his knees, at his pre- 
cious prayers and devotions, before the great altar and 
our Lady, whom he called. His guardian angel; no 
one near him, excepting this fool, and of whom he 
made no account, taking him to be too big an afs 
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to make head or tail out of what might come from 
him, he begins, Ha, my good Lady^ my little Ivue, my 
pricelefs friend, in whom has ever been my confolation 
and my joy ; you muji pray to God for me, and he my 
intercejfor with him, and get him to forgive me the 
death of my brother, whom I had poifoned by that rafcally 
abbot of St. John. (Obferve, although the fellow had 
done no more than he ordered him, how he calls him, 
rafcally: and, in truth, it is no more than he, and all 
the like of him, deferve to be called.) It is to you that 
I confefs myfelf, as to my good patronef^ an4 miflrefs. 
And, after all, what elfe could I have done? He would 
perftfl in troubling the kingdom,. Get me pardoned, ihen^ 
dear Lady, and I know of fomething nice that I have 
for you. I fuppofe by this he muft have meant fome 
offering or other ; for, every year, it was his cuftom to 
make great and coftly prefents to the Chiirch. But, 
as it turned out, the fool had neither been fo far off, 
nor fo bereft of his ears or his wits, but he had managed 
to fuck in this mofl: rich piece of confidence, and not 
only that, but to carry it about with him till dinner 
time, when, feeing the King at table, he gave him the 
benefit of a fecond edition, aloud, and before all the 
company J telling him, over and over again, to his 
face, that he had made away with his brother. Who 
was amazed, if it was not the King ? (One cannot be 
too much on their guard with thefe fools ; for, fome- 
times, they are a match for the Ihrewdeft. They out 
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with everything they fee or hearj or, by that ftrange, 

unaccountable fort of inftindl, or divination they manage 

to come by.) After this, this fool was but little feen 

about ; for he fent him packing by the felfeame road 

his brother went, and which fo many had gone before ; 

and this for fear, left, by flicking to his ftory, the 

fcandal might come to ftick to himfelf. 

I remember, now more than fifty years agOj when a 

lad, at College, in Paris, having heard this ftory from 

an old canon, who was well on to eighty years of age. 

And this ftory has been handed down to this day, from 

canon to canon, and been confirmed to me by others 

fince. In the Annak of Bouchet may be feen the 

wickednefs, with the miferable end and the remorfes of 

this wretched abbot. 

Brantome. 






SELECTIONS FROM MONTAIGNE, 

That to phUofophize^ is to learn to die. 

* * f « 

HE end of all our ways is death ' ; the 
goal to be for ever in our fight. Let 
it affright us, and how is another ilep 
to be taken but in trembling and in fear ! 
True ; there is the remedy of the vulgar fort ; not fo 
much as to think on it. But from what a very 
blockifhnefs muft this miferable impaffibility proceed : 
needs muft they bridle the afs by the ftern. 

It is no great wonder^ fo many are let into the 
trap. Let but flip, as of unawares, the name of death 
among them, and ftraight are they in a iweat, and 
nigh to a man will they crofs themfelves, as though it 
had been the devil himfelf. And in as much as he, 
death, muft get into their teftaments ; catch a man of 
them fetting his fift to one, till his phyfician fhall 
have given him his quietus ! And then, what between 

' See note U, a^ the end. 
^ See note V, at the end. 
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the agony of his mind and the agony of his body, God 
knows what a pretty kettle of fifli he makes of it. 
And in as much as death was a word, which, roundly 
averred, grated fomewhat too harflily upon the Roman 
ear, as though carrying with it a certain unhappy 
augury, that people had fallen upon a periphraftic 
manner of imparting its equivalent, when occafion 
neceiRtated an allufion to the fame. For, inftead of 
flatly telling you, that So and so was dead, ^they would 
fay. Were he now alive, he would be here, or doing this, 
or that ; preferring, rather, to touch upon life though 
paftj than death though prefent. It is from them that has 
come down to uS the expreflion, The late Mr. So and.fo. 
The old faw is to the point ; " A long loan is as 
" good 2& a gift." I was born between eleven and 
twelve of the clock, on the laft day of February, 
fifteen hundred and thirty three; reckoning by our 
prefent computation ; the year beginning with the firft 
of January. So it is precifely a fortnight fince I com- 
pleted my thirty ninth year ■: clearly I have a right to 
as many again; Would it not be very folly in me to 
begin, thus early in the day, to bufy and to flurry 
myfelf about matters fo palpably removed ? But ho, 
friend ; whither away : young and old are hurried 
from the fcene alike ; and where the man but makes 
his exit, as though that inftant he were entering upon 
the fl:age ? Of what avail to preach, to moralize, fo 
long as the pattern of Methufaleh is before us, never 
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a foul of us, nay, though one foot be already in the 
grave, but will take himfelf to have twenty years of 
marrow in his bones. Befidesj poor fool that thou 
art, who hath foretold to thee the number of thy days ? 
Is it upon the pleafant cozenage of a phyfician that 
thy hopes are built ? Better look about thee ; upon 
things as they are, as experience fhoweth them to 
be. According to the ordinary run of life, you have 
to be thankflil that you are yet among the living. You 
have already outlived the accuflromed limits. And that 
it is fo, you have but to reckon upj of all whom you 
have known, how many more are they, in comparifon, 
who have been called away, ere they have arrived 
unto your yearsj than after. And even of thofe who 
have achieved unto themfelves renown with pollerity, 
count them upj and I will pledge myfelf to ihow you 
a rounder total who have departed before^ than after, 
their thirty fifth year; It is confonant to reafon, as to 
piety, that we fhould accept^ as the meafure of our 
humanity, the precedent of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jeliis Chrift ; thirty years. No more was reached of 
Alexander the great ; the greateft man, being merely 
man, who ever lived. 

By how many avenues will death furprife us ! 
Fevers, agues, maladies, with all their train, e'en 
docked fi^om the account. Who would have ever 
thought to have feen a duke of Britainy ftifled to 
death, as one of them was, in a crowd, at the entry of 
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Pope Clement, my countryman, into Lyons ? Have 
we not feen one of our kings to be killed, really, in the 
frolic and the femblance of a fight ? and of his pro- 
genitors, another to perifli, miferably, of the joftling of 
an hog ? Of what avail was it to ^fchylus, a crumb- 
ling roof about his ears, to feek his fhelter neath the 
cope of heaven ? lo, an eagle cracks a tortoife on his 
pate ! Died there not another of the choking of the 
kernel of a grape ? an emperor, as he was combing 
himfelf, of the tooth of a rack ; iEmylius Lepidus to 
have tripped on the fill of a door ; Aufidius of the 
flamming of another, as he was entering to his hall of 
counfell ? In the arms of a woman, gave they not up 
the ghoft, Cornelius Gallus, praetor ; Tigillinus, captain 
of the vyatch, at Rome ; Ludovic, the fon of Guy de 
Gonfagne, of Mantua the marquis ; and, more terrible 
yet to be told, Speufippus, the Platonician, with one 
of our own popes ? See poor Bebius, in his hall of 
judgment, remitting to a week the fentence qf a 
caufe, or ever the week were gone, hurried away him- 
felf to his account : Caius Julius, the phyfician, as he 
would open the eyes of another ; behold, his own for 
ever clofed in death ! And if I might mingle with 
all this, inftances which have come under mine own 
knowledge, I could tell of an own brother, the captain 
St. Martin, who, though but three and twenty, had 
already given ample earneft of his coming prime. For 
he, playing at tennis, and having received a blow from 
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the ball, at the back of the ear, and to all appearance, 
a very nothing, abated no jot his fport; yet in five 
or fix hours, he was a dead man ; and of an apoplexy, 
caufed by that very blow. With fuch examples and 
warnings as thefe before our eyes ; of fuch daily and 
hourly recurrence, how were it even poflible to drive 
away the thoughts of death fi-om our minds ; or that 
at every turn, we fliould not look to find ourfelves 
face to face with him ? But what matters all this, 
you will fay, fo long as we do not trouble our heads 
about it ? Your philofophy is alfo mine ; and in what 
manner foever I could fee a chance of preferving 
myfelf from fuch aflaults, though it were under the 
hide of a calf, I am not the man to be above it. All 
I want, and pray for, is, to be enabled to pafs my days 
in eafe : the beft entertainment I can procure to 
myfelf, I take, how little pretentious, or exemplary 
foever it may appear in the eyes of the world. 

But it is madnefs to fuppofe fuch a game is to be 
carried on for ever. They go, they come, they trot, 
they dance, but never a word of death. All this is 
very fine, fo long as it lafts. But when death does 
come, as come it will ; or in an hour they look not for, 
to them, their wives, their friends, their children ; what 
fighs, what moans, what tears, what lamentations, do 
we not fee ? Can any one thing be pictured, more 
broken, confounded, difl:ra(3:ed, or amazed ! Thefe mat- 
ters muft be fooner looked to : forewarned is forearmed, 
c c 
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And as for that beaftly insenfibility of the commoner 
fort, even fuppofing, by any poffibility, it might once 
come to be harboured of any reflefting breaft, (and 
which, I am confident, it never could), on llich condi- 
tions, one had better, far, be vp^ithout it. If he were an 
adverfary from whom oiu- heels would carry us, I would 
have every man of us to take to them. But feeing that 
all fuch thoughts are vain ; that he will collar you as 
well in the retreat, as in the field ; and in as much 
as there is no armour proof to his aflault, let us learn, 
betimes, to abide his fhock, firm and undaunted. And 
firfi: and foremoft, to defpoil him of that great advantage 
wherein he lordeth it over us, let us take a clean con- 
trary method to that of the common. Let us take 
away from him all his ftrangenefs ; let us touch him, and 
let us handle him ; let him be of our femiliars. Let 
nothing be fo ever prefent to us as the thoughts of death ; 
under every afpedl, and under every form. At the 
ftumbling of an horfe, the falling of a tile, but the 
pricking of a pin ; let us fuddenly retire into, bethink 
ourfelves. What, and if this were death ! and withal 
fteel and nerve ourfelves to the encounter. In our 
cups and in our feafts, let it be the ever burden of our 
thoughts — the utter fragility of all things mortal. 
Never muft pleafure fo far be allowed to ufurp the 
maftery over us, but that, ever and anon, we may be 
recalled to the wholefome memory of in how many ways, 
our very fports may become, themfelves, the fport of 
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death ; and of all the many doors by which he may 
furprife us. And fo did the Egyptians ; for in the 
height of their mirth, and in the midft of their riot, 
they would bid to their board, the convive of a dead 
man's bones, that, by the beholding of him, they might 
be remembered of their mortality. 

Seeing, then, it is uncertain where or when death is 
to find us, let us e'en be beforehand with him ; attend 
him at every moment and in every place. To premedi- 
tate of death is to premeditate of liberty. He who hath 
learnt to die hath unlearnt to be a flave. There is no 
evil, in this life, to him who hath well digefted this ; 
that the deprivation of life is not, in itfelf, a lofs. To 
know how to die, at once emancipates us from every 
thraldom and from all conftraint. Paulus ^milius 
when that wretched king of Macedon, his prifoner, 
had fent to him, entreating him to be fpared the 
indignity of being carried, a fpeftacle, at his triumph ; 
for all reply fent him. Let him make his prayer to 
himfelf. 

Truly, in whatever direction it may be, if nature 
does not lend an helping hand, it is but little head either 
art or induftry will make. Conftitutionally, I am not 
melancholy, but rather dreamy ; nor is there any thing 
with which, iirom a child, I have been more poflefled, 
than the imagination of death. It was the fame in the 
heat and licentioufnefs of my prime. In the company 
of ladies, at cards, or at dice, when fuch an one had 
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fworn, to look at me, that fomething wrong was being 
ftomached ; that I was jealous of this or that young 
fpark, or that I were praying for a double fix, an ace ; 
God, he knows, I was turning with myfelf, how, but 
the other day. So and fo had found himfelf at a feaft, as 
I was, all hale and hearty, and how, from it, he had 
retired, his belly full of viftuals, and his head of love ; 
to ficken and to die. And ftill, as I thought, methought. 
What, and if it had been I ! 

" Jam fuerit, neque poft unquam revocare licebit." 
" Let a man once be gone, and no power again can recall him." 

This is not the thought to wrinkle my brow, any 
more than another. It cannot but be, coming firft to 
entertain ourfelves with fuch reflediions, that they will 
torment us and diftraft us. But by perfifting to pafs 
and to repafs them before our eyes, we arrive, in the long 
run, to be reconciled to them. Were it not fo, I, for 
one, fliould be living in a perpetual ftate of fi-enzy and 
affright ; for never was there man who counted fo little 
upon to-morrow, or promifed himfelf lefs, from the du- 
ration of life than myfelf. And neither does that fur- 
prifing health, which, almoft uninterruptedly, till this 
day I have enjoyed, any more wheedle me into the 
hope of length of days, than doth difeafe into the def^ 
pair. Not a tick of the clock, but methinks I am off; 
and as my pater, I am for ever muttering to myfelf. 
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" That which may be done another day ; better this." 
And truly, the chances are a very nothing, that hazard 
and expofure will anticipate or divert our end. And if 
we will but ponder with ourfelves, how many thoufand 
cafualties, independently of that one which moft we 
fear, are for ever hanging over our heads, we fhall find 
that, fick or heal, on fea or on land, in the fi-ay or in the 
tent, death is everywhere, and equally at hand. Nemo 
altera fragilior eft : nemo in craftinum fui certior. (No 
one man is more frail than another ; nor is any more 
certain of to-morrow.) To delay, but for an hour, to 
do the thing that mufl: be done, or ever I am ofF, to 
me is long. It was but the other day that fome one, 
raking in my pocket book, happened to ftumble on a 
memorandum of fomething which I wifhed to be at- 
tended to, in the event of my deceafe. And I told him, 
and it was no more than the truth, that though, when 
it occurred to me, I was but at a league from my own 
door, in health and life, I had, neverthelefs, jotted it 
down, there and then, as I had no reafonable alTurance 
that I was ever to live to reach it. By force of con- 
tinually brooding over and foftering fuch thoughts, they 
have become, with me, a fecond nature. I am, alike, 
at every moment, prepared for what I may be called 
upon to become ; nor will there be anything of which it 
will be in the power of death, come he when he will, to 
remind me. We mufl: ever be booted and ready, fo far 
as may be, at a moment's notice, to turn out. We mufl: 

c c 3 
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have fhaken hands with the world, clofed our every 
account but with ourfelves. At home we Ihall have 
enough to look to, without wandering, in fuch an hour, 
abroad. It is not fo much the having to die which 
troubles fuch an one, as to find himfelf cut off, the 
fhouts of triumph in his ear ; or this other, as that he 
muft decamp, ere he can have difpofed of his daugh- 
ter, named tutors to his children, executors to his 
eftate. One is wild to leave a wife, another a fon, as 
elements even vital to the very effence of their being. 
For myfelf, I thank my God, I am prepared, at this 
moment, or when it feemeth good to him, to depart, 
without a pang, and without a thought. I have de- 
tached myfelf from every' human tie ; I have taken 
leave of all, fave only of myfelf. Never did any man 
more amply or deliberately prepare himfelf to leave 
the world than I ; or lay himfelf out to take a more 
advifed farewell of it, than I am propofing to do. 
1 Moll dead is beft dead, 

" Mifer, 6 mifer, (aiunt) omnia ademit 
Una dies infefta mihi tot praemia vitae." 
(" wretched, wretched man, that I am," will they cry, " one 
fingle hour is to rob me of all this wealth, and felicity of life.") 

And he who builds, 

" Manent (fays he) opera interrupta, minsque 
Murorum ingentes." 
("See, my gardens, halls, my walls; all muft I leave un- 

finiftied.") 

'_ 1 

' Se6 Note W, at the end. 
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Nothing muft too paffionately be taken in hand, of 
which we may not reafonably hope to fee the fulfil- 
ment; or, if it be, it muft be taken with the provifb, 
not too much to reckon to look upon the end. But as 
life is made for a£tion, I would have every man to be 
bufy; fo long as he can, to fpin out the offices of life. 
For my part, when death comes for me, I would like 
him to find me watering my cabbages, and rather put 
about to have to leave my beds unweeded than at 
being compelled to attend to his fummons. I remember 
to have feen one, on his laft legs, bewailing himfelf, 
what a hard thing it was that he muft go, leaving a 
then hiftory, which he had in hand, no lower carried 
than to the fifteenth or fixteenth of our kings. 

" lUud in his rebus non addunt, nee tibi earum 
Jam defiderium rerum fuper infidet una." 

(" But they quite forget to add, that with death dies likewife 
the regret of all thefe things.") 

We muft diveft ourfelves of all thefe miferable and 
baneful hankerings. And even as our cemeteries are 
planted nigh neighbour to the temples, the highways 
and the halls, in order, fays Lycurgus, that the common 
fort, the women and the children, by the perpetual ap- 
prehenfion of the fame, might the lefs diftracStedly be 
brought to look upon their end ; that, by this continual 
beholding of thefe wretched charnel-houfes of our hu- 
manity, thefe endlefs files of hearfes, of corpfes, of 

CC4 jl 
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mourners and of mutes, we should be for ever recol- 
ledted of our mortality; and like as the Egyptians, 
in the height of their abandon, would bid to their 
halls, and as their gueft, the dead man, anatomic, 
who, from his chaplefs lips was to tell them, to eat, 
to drink, and to be merry ; for that, dead, even as he 
was, would they be, fo, no lefs, have I taught my- 
felf to have not only the imagination of death for 
ever prefent to my mind, but his name continually 
in my mouth. There is nothing of which I more 
willingly inform myfelf, than of the deaths of men ; 
their dying words ; with what countenance, what 
face they have confronted it ; nor is there any one 
page, in hiftory, to which I more greedily turn. From 
my propenfity to ftufF in, and expatiate on fuch like 
matters, it may be feen how paflionately my heart is fet 
on them. Were I any hand at bookmaking, I would 
have a fort of regifter compiled, notes and commen- 
taries to boot, of all the different poflibilities of death. 
He who would teach mankind to die, would teach 
them, as well, to live. Dichearchus made one with 
fome fuch title, but with other and lefs eminent ends in 
view. 

To all this, it will be oppofed, that the reality is fo 
diiFerent a thing from the experience, that, let us have 
our leflbn ever fo well by heart, when we come to have 
to repeat it, it is odds but the half will have efcaped us. 
Let them fay what they like ; to have familiarized our- 
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felves with him is half the battle. And what ; is it 
nothing to have gotten thus far upon our journey, with- 
out a thought and without a fear ? And befides all 
this, nature herfelf is ever on our fide, leading us gently 
by the hand. For, fuppofing our death be fhort and 
violent, then have we not fo much as time to be 
aghafted, languiftiing, and I clearly perceive, that, in 
proportion as I become more and more involved, lefs 
and lefs account I make of life. I find it a much 
harder job to digeft the thoughts of death, in my faddle 
than in my bed. And precifely as I do let, one by one, 
the commodities of life efcape me ; verily, becaufe they 
are no longer commodities to me, do I find myfelf 
more and more reconciled to the inevitable change. 
All this encourages me to hope, that the farther I recede 
from the one, and the nearer I approach to the other, 
the lefs relu(3:antly fliall I come, at laft, to crofs the 
barrier, and to change fides. 

As I have found, in many another matter, the force 
of that faying of Casfar's, that things, for the moji part, 
appear to us more formidable at a dijiance than at 
hand ; fo have I in this ; that in health, ficknefs has 
invariably feemed to me a much more terrible affair 
than when I came to be ftruck down by it. The jolli- 
nefs in which I find myfelf, the content, the eafe, the 
happinefs ; all, together, confpire to make their oppo- 
fites appear fo difmal, that in imagination they are 
already doubled, and, in my mind, I become perfuaded 
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that they are much more unendurable than they ever 
prove, w^hen really upon me. In the article of death, 
I hope to experience as much. 

Let us now fee, by thofe ordinary gradations and 
declenfions to which we are fubjedled, how nature im- 
perceptibly beguiles us from the fenfe of our diminution 
and decay. How much, to the old man, remains, of 
the ftrength and vigour of his prime ? Caefar, to an 
old foldier, broken and decrepid, who came to him 
with the requefl: to be allowed to make away with 
himfelf, pleafantly looking on him, replied. Friend, art 
thou Jure thou art alive ? To be ftricken down, on a 
fudden ; I do not think that we are, by nature, con- 
ftituted to bear any fuch blow. But in gently leading 
us by the hand ; as it were on an imperceptible decline, 
by flow degrees, I find that nature invariably bowls us 
into this wretched predicament, and fo happily accom- 
modates us to it, that, at no one moment, is there any 
perceptible fliock to tell us, that there and then our 
youth was departed. For the lofs of youth is, beyond 
a doubt, a more lamentable death, as well in elTence as 
in verity, than is that of a languilhing, protradled life, or 
of old age ; inafmuch as the tranfition is not fo regret- 
able from ill-being to nil-being, as it is from a ftate of 
jollity and hope to one of fufFering and of defpair. 

Even as a body wafted and infirm is imequal to its 
charge, fo is it with the foul. We muft fortify and 
arm her againft the affaults of fuch an adverfary. For 
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as it is impoflible for the citadel to be, at the fame time, 
in repofe and in alarm ; let her once have arrived to 
this maftery, and flie may vaunt, (and wrhat were in 
itfelf almoft furpafling human compafs,) that it were 
no longer in the power of either hope, fear, torment or 
anxiety, to find any fort of accefs unto her. She is now 
ruler, triumphant in her breaft ; miftrefs of her every 
paflion, every luft ; can face, alike undauntedly, tempt- 
ation, penury, reproach, affront, with all the ills and 
wrongs of fortune and of fate. Let him, who can, get 
to himfelf this privilege. This is the only true and 
fovereign liberty. This alone it is which can enable us 
to make a mock at injuries, indignities, of powers ; to 
laugh at the prifons, the fliackles and the bars ! 

Nor has our holy religion had any more grounded 
affurance, humanly {peaking, than the contempt of 
life. Farther, the very rudiments of reafon might 
have taught us as much. For why fhould we fear 
the lofs of that which, once gone, it is no longer in 
our power to mifs ? And feeing, again, in what an 
infinity of ways we are menaced of death, is it not a 
greater penance, to be for ever living in the apprehen- 
fion of an hundred, than boldly once to go through 
with one ? What can it matter when that overtakes 
us, which, fooner or later, inevitably muft ? Socrates, 
to one who told him, that the thirty tyrants had con- 
demned him to death, had merely to rejoin, and nature 
them. What madnefs to be fliivering and fliuddering on 
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the brink of a releafe which muft for ever waft us from 
our every woe ? And even as our birth was to us the 
birth of all which is beneath the fun ; fo, of all things, 
our death will be the death. So that it were about as 
fenfelefs to be bewailing ourfelves, that we fhall not be 
alive one hundred years hence, as it would be, that we 
had not been fo, an hundred gone. Death is but the 
birth of another life. Even fo did we weep, and with 
like apprehenfion were we torn from the womb ; fo did 
we caft ofF our former man, as we burfted into this. 
What can be but once, can be nothing terrible. Is it 
common fenfe, to fear fo long, a fpurt fo fliort ? Of 
long time and of Ihort time, death is the equalizer. 
Neither long nor fliort are the properties of that which 
is no more. Hear Ariftotle, and he will tell you, that by 
the waters of the Hypanis do there float of little beafts, 
the whole duration of whofe days is but a day. And he 
among them that dieth with the cock, is hurried away, 
e'en in the vigour of his youth, whilft he who tarrieth 
to the evening dew, 'tis but to be referved to a miferable 
old age, and to decrepitude. Who is he who would 
not laugh, to fplit himfelf, to fee thefe midges of an hour 
difcourfing of the rights, the wrongs ; fehcities and in- 
felicities of life ? No lefs with ourfelves ; the longer or 
the fhorter, as compared, not to fay with everlaftingnefs, 
but with the lifetime of mountains, rivers, trees, the 
firmament, nay, more than one animal, is but a very 
nothing. 
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* But nature, herfelf, is for ever harping as much in 
our ears. " It is your businefs," fays fhe, " even as 
" you came, to go. The fame road you followed, from 
" death to life, fearlefs and paffionlefs ; by the fame 
" return from life to death. Your death is a link in 
" the chain of the order of the univerfe : a member 
" of the life of all things." 

" Inter fe mortales mutua vivant, 
Et, quafi curfores, vitse lampada tradunt." 

(" Eternity to none is given. Life to the coming times we hand, 
as in the facred games, the torch, the runner to the next 
tranfinits.") 

" Am I, for you, to alter all this admirable adjuft- 
" ment of the univerfe ? Knowr it is the very compaft 
" of your being. Death is a part of your life. It 
" is your proper felves that you wrould awray with. 
" Death has an equal property with life, in every 
" breath you draw. The day you begin to live, 
" you begin, no lefs, to die. Every day you live, 
" it is fo much gone of life, of her capital, of her 
" expenfe. Nay, the whole occupation of your life 
" is but to heap up unto yourfelves death. Alive, you 
" are very dead ; for dead you are to fo much of your 
" life as is already paft. Or, if this will fuit you better, 
" you are at once dead and dying : dead to fo much as 

' See Note X, at the end. 
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" is paft ; dying to fo much as is to come. Now, the 
" death which is to come touches you infinitely more 
" fenfibly, and to the quick, than does that which is 
" already paft. If you have had your fair fhare of life 
" and its enjoyments, it is your bufmefs to be fatisfied : 
" be up and be off. If you had not the wit to make 
" the moft tof it, or if you were fcurvily ufed of it ; 
" what are you to lofe in lofing it ? to what end would 
" you cling to it ? Life, jn itfelf, is neither a good nor 
" an ill : it is the place where good and ill is to be 
*' found : the finding thereof depends upon yourfelf. 
" And he who hath seen one day hath feen all days. 
" For yefterday was even as this day, and to-morrow 
" will be as athoufand gone. There is no other light, 
" nor is there any other darknefs. This fun, this 
" moon, thefe ever wandering ftars ; this beauteous 
" firmament on high ; they are the fame to which vour 
" fathers' father turned ; it is the fame in which your 
" children's children will rejoice. And even at 
" the beft, and at the moft, a twelvemonth fees the 
" round of all the fcenes, of all the afts of this, my 
" comedy. For if you will but look upon it ; what 
" are the revolutions of the feafons, other than the 
" youthhood, fervour, manhood, decrepitude of na- 
" ture ? She has had her day ; nor does flie know 
" any better, or any other trick, than afi-efli to com- 
" mence where Ihe left off". And fo will it be to the 
" end of the chapter. I have other things to attend to. 
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" than to be contriving for you, this or that frefli pas- 
" time. Make way for the coming batch, as the laft 
" made way for you. Impartiality is the firft rudiment 
" of equity. Who can complain, where all, alike, are 
" comprifed ? And though you live till domefday, 
" you will be no whit the longer, or the fliorter, dead. 
" 'Tis for eternity ; and as long will you be in that ftate 
" which you are fleeing, as though, from the womb, 
" you had given up the ghoft. Nor will you any more 
" know difpleafure, or memory of that lofs, the thought 
" of which, now, you cannot abide. Nay, lefs than a 
" very nothing, is death to be feared ; that is, if any- 
" thing lefs than nothing can there be. Neither living 
" nor dead, does it in any way concern you. Living, 
*' becaufe you are fo ; dead, becaufe you are no more fo. 
" Nor did ever any man die before his time. For fo 
" much time as you leave behind you, can no more be 
" faid to be yours, than can that which evolved or ever 
" you were born. You have no more to do with the 
" one than with the other. Let it flop fhort where it 
" will, there and then is the fum total. The profit of 
" life confifteth not in length of days, but in the account 
" to which thofe days are turned. Many is the one 
" has attained to a good old age, whofe years have been 
" but few. It depends upon how you have lived, not 
" how long, that you have fufEciently lived." 

" Again, think you never to arrive, whilft every day 
" you muft be nearing ? Was there ever lane but butted 
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" fomewhere ? And if company you muft have to 
" diftract you by the road ; is not all creation trudging, 
" lumbering he felf- fa me way ? Is there the thing in 
" life, which is not, equally with yourfelf, hafting and 
" withering away ? A thoufand men, a thoufand 
" women, a thoufand children, a thoufand cattle of the 
" field, in the felf-fame moment with yourfelf, no lefs 
" give up their mortal breath. To what purpofe is it to 
" retreat, if retreating place there is none ? You have 
" feen what a providence it was to thoufands to be taken 
" away, thereby to be fpared the miferies which awaited 
" them. Yet the one who would have changed the 
" change, where did you ever fee ? So it is downright 
" fottiflinefs to mifgive the thing of which you literally 
" know nothing, either of your own proper experience, 
" or that of another. Why Ihould you turn round upon 
" myfelf and deftiny ? What is it that we have done 
" to you ? Is it for you to dictate to us, or we to you ? 
" And even admitting that your years may have been 
" fhort ; your life was not. Five feet is as much a man 
" as fix feet-fix : neither is a man, nor are his days, to 
" be meafured with a ftrap. Chiron would not fo much 
" as look on immortality, having come well to under- 
" ftand its nature, and of which he was apprifed of his 
" own father, Saturn, himfelf the God of time and 
" of duration. Difpaffionately alk yourfelf. How much 
" more infupportable had been immortality to man, than 
" is the means to which I have conftituted him ? If 
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" you had no longer death to look forward to, you 
" would be for ever curfing me for having deprived you 
" of it. It is wittingly that I have dafhed this cup 
" with fome little bitternefs, left, coming to fee its 
" commodity, too greedily you might run to it, and fup 
" it up. To temper you to that moderation, fo as 
" neither to flee that life which I have given you, nor 
" that death which I require of you, I have mingled 
" the one and the other, with the fweet and with the 
" bitter. It was I who taught Thales, the firft of your 
" fages, that to live and to die were indifferent ; and by 
" which, my knowledge, he replied, right fagely, to one 
" who alked him, ' If fo, why then did he not die ?' 
" For life and death are one. Earth, air, water, fire, not 
" a member of this, my univerfe, any more tends to 
"^ retain you in life, than to deprive you of the fame. 
" Why, above all days, your laft day fliould you dread ? 
" It is no more anfwerable for your death, than the one 
" which preceded it. It is not the laft ftretch that 
" knocks you up : it is the one in which you are 
" knocked up. All your days you are journeying to 
" death : the laft you touch it." And thefe are the 
advertifements which our good mother, nature, gives us. 
I have often mufed with myfelf of how it came, 
that, in times of war, the aflaults of death, whether 
upon ourfelves or others, are fo infinitely lefs formidable 
in the field than in the city. And fortunate is it for us 
that it is fo ; elfe what were an army, fave an hoft of 
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blubberers, night watchers, and of doftors ? Again, 
feeing that death can be but death, I have no lefs mar- 
velled to perceive how much more fireadily it will be 
encountered of a groom, or a cottager, than of his 
mafter or a lord. I do verily believe, that it is rather 
all the appalling apparatus with which we fiirround it, 
that really affrights us, than is it the thing itfelf : this 
piteous departure from all our wonted mode of life : 
thefe cries, thefe tears ; thefe howling women ; thefe 
thunderftrucken and aghafted vifitantsj thefe broken 
valets and thefe blanched maids ; the darkened cham- 
ber and the difmal lamp : confeffors at your head, phy- 
ficians at your feet ; brief, the chamber and the court 
of horrors and of death ! What is this but to bury a 
man alive ? 

Even as the child will whine to fee, but in a mafk, 
the fportive face that fcares it ; fo, no lefs, are we 
amazed at death. The mafk muft be torn, as well 
from the faces of things as of perfons. Off let it be, 
and behind it we will but find to be enfconced, that 
fame poor filly death, which, an hour ago, an hind, or a 
chambermaid fubmitted to, without a pang and with- 
out a thought. Happy is that death which precludes 
to us the pomp of any fuch conclufion ! 
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Apology for Raymond de la Sebonde. 

% % ^ % ^ 

* * * ^About this time, the doftrines of Luther 
began to be noifed abroad, making formidable inroads 
on our ancient faith. Where all this was tending, he 
(his father,) was well aware ; clearly forefeeing, par 
difcours de raifon^ by inference of reafon, that this 
commencement de maladie^ beginning of leprofy, would 
naturally degenerate into an execrable atheifm. In as 
much as the common people, incapable of arriving at 
conclufions of their own ; abandoning all things to 
fortune and appearances ; once given the initiative to 
call in queflion the defcent of traditions, fuch as thofe 
of the myfteries of their faith, and which had ever 
been held as facred in their eyes, would never halt till 
they had fliaken all authority, the very earth, to its 
centre — till they had trampled on, as the yoke of 
tyranny and of oppreflion, all thofe convictions which 
they had received, whether from the majefty of the 
law, or the -reverence of eftabliflied cuftom ; deter- 
mining, that henceforth, nought fliould be recognized 
to which it had not interpofed its fanction, or lent the 
countenance of its implicit approbation. 

***** 

It was the darknefs of paganifm, and never to have 

' See note Y, at the end. 
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heard of our holy faith, which caufed that mighty foul 
of Plato, though mighty only of a mortal mightinefs, 
to fall into yet this neighbour fcandal ; that, of all 
others, the young and the old are the moft naturally 
difpofed to religion ; as though its force were our weak- 
nefs. The bond which fliould arreft our will, our 
afFecStion ; win our fouls and tie them to our Maker ; it 
fliould be an infufion taking its ground, not from our 
paffions, our impreffions, our convictions, our infirmi- 
ties, but from a compulfion, divine and fuperhuman ; 
knowing but one form, one vifage, one brightnefs — the 
authority of God and his grace. Now, the heart and 
the foul, once broken and fubdued unto faith, it is but 
meet that they fliould bring over to the caufe of right- 
eoufnefs our every member ; each in his feveral faculty. 
Nor is it to be imagined that there is any page of this 
great book, on which is not graven the name of its 
Author ; or that there is any portion of his handiwork 
which announceth not the hand that made it. He 
hath imprinted on thefe, his high workings, the imprefs 
of his divinity ; nor have we to thank, but our own 
imbecility, that we are incapable to attain to the fuper- 
fcription. It is no more than he himfelf has told us, 
" That things invifible are made manifeft by the 
" vifible." This is the worthy end to which Sebonde 
laboured ; and he has fliown us, how there is no one 
portion of this univerfe which belies its Author. It 
were injurious to the divine goodnefs to fiippofe, that 
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the univerfe were not a party, confenting to our faith. 
The heavens, the earth, the air, the feas ; our bodies, 
fouls ; all 5 all things that are, alike atteft it. The 
words are there, if we are but capable to read them. 
For this great globe is an holy temple, wherein the 
Creator hath placed his creature, to contemplate;, not 
flatues reared by mortal hands, but thofe of the im- 
mortal Spirit fafliioned ; this fun, this moon, thefe ftars ; 
thefe waters and this earth ; that, in the beholding of 
them, we might no lefs behold the hand that made 
them. " For the invifible things of him," fays St. 
Paul, " from the creation of the world, are clearly 
"feen, being underftood by thofe that are made." 
Now, all our wretched reafonings and glimmerings are 
but the unlicked and the lifelefs clay; the grace of 
God, it is the fafliion and the form : it alone can give 
them all their virtue, all their price. And even as all 
they tell us of a Socrates, a Plato, was but ftillborn, 
vain and profitlefs, not to have been impregnated of 
that grace ; nor to have owed its aftuation to a love 
and an obedience toward the Maker of all things ; to 
their having never heard of him ; fo is it with our 
imaginations, our conclufions. Subftance they may 
have ; but it is falhionlefs and void ; unquickened of the 
faith, the knowledge and the grace of God. Coming 
to be envilaged and fortified by the light and accefs of 
faith, the arguments of Sebonde affume weight and 
folidity. They may be ferviceable to the apprentice, 
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to put him on the track of this knowledge. They 
will drefs, and in fome fort render him fufceptible of 
the divine grace ; by the means of which, later, his 
faith is to be perfected and to be maintained. 

^ -Sp ^ ■5p' t(& 

What is it the Word is propollng, when it tells us 
" that we are to beware of worldly philofophy ;" when 
it is for ever preaching, " the wifdom of man is but 
" folly before God ; that, of all things vain, man is 
" the vaineft : that he who thinketh he knoweth, hath 
" yet to learn what to know is ; that man, who is 
" a very nothing, if he would think to be anything, 
" doth deceive and impofe upon himfelf." Thefe pen- 
cillings of the Holy Ghoft do, in fo lively and fb dear 
a manner, fupport what I would maintain, that I would 
not afk to myfelf any other weapons, wherewith to 
confound thofe who, in all humility and unfeigned- 
nefs, would fubmit themfelves to his authority. But 
iieeds muft they be fcourged with a rod of their own 
graffing ; they will have reafon to be combated but by 
itfelf. 

Now, let us, a moment, view this man, alone, as he 
is, armed only with his own proper arms ; unreplen- 
ifhed of the grace of God, which is all his advance- 
ment, all his ftrength, and all the foundation of his 
being. Let us fee him, I fay, in all this fine equip- 
ment ! Let him give to me to underftand, arid by 
the force of his reafon, where and what be the founda- 
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tions upon which he hath built to himfelf this mighty 
pre-eminence which he taketh to poflefs upon his fel- 
low beafts ? Who hath told to him that this glorious 
circling of the heaven's vault ; thefe ever blazing lights, 
fo fiercely rolling themfelves aloft, over our heads ; the 
eternal compadt of the mighty deep, for his commo- 
dity and ufufruct, alone, were created and- foreordained ? 
Is it poffible to conceive anything fo ridiculous, as that 
this wretched and this beggarly creature, not fo much 
as mafter of himfelf; the fport of fortune and the ele- 
ments ; a prey to every fort of mifery, aflault, fliould be 
fetting himfelf up to be lord and emperor of the uni- 
verfe ; fo much as to underftand the lighteft part of 
which is beyond his power, much lefs to direct the 
whole ? And this fufficiency which he arrogateth to 
himfelf, to be, alone, of earth's tenants, him, by nature, 
capacitated to rife to the appreciation of the beauty and 
contrivance of the whole ; the only one, who, to the 
great architecS, can return him thanks for all his boun- 
ties ; who, of the world, can regifter the incomings and 
the outgoings, the wear and the tear ; who hath con- 
veyed to him this noble privilege ? Let him fhow 
to us his charters, his title deeds to this, fo glorious 
an inveftiture ! Or have they been granted but in 
favour of the wife ? Then touch they but a few. 
Are fools and knaves entitled to any fuch preference ? 
they, the moft abjeft of the creation, are they to be 
placed in an eminence above the reft ? And is this 
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one to be believed ? Hear him. " On whofe account, 
" thenj are we to conclude the world to have been 
" made ? For thofe, affuredly, who have the gift of 
" reafon ; thefe, at once, are gods and men, than 
" which there is nothing more worthy." But we will 
never fufficiently have fpit upon the impudency of fuch 
conjundlions. Ah, man, poor man, wherein doft thou 
account thyfelf ! ^ When we confider this heaven, 
which fadeth not away ; thefe funs, thefe flars ; their 
beauty and their fearfulnefs ; their filent, pathlefs, fo- 
lemn, and their fliately march ; when we refledt on all 
the influences which they exert, not merely on oiu' ac- 
tions, fortunes, but our very inclinations, thoughts, 
refolves, which, as reafon compels us to allow, are 
at the mercy of their every change — when we fee, 
that not only is a man, though that man a king, but 
all which is beneath the fun, even to principalities and 
powers, are fliaken and overthrown, but at their light- 
eft perturbation- — if our virtues, our vices, our fuffi- 
ciency, our fcience, all, aye, even to this very difcourfe 
which we are now making of them, is by them, and 
through them, as fane reafon teacheth — if, I fay, it is 
to the difpenfation of the heavens that we owe this 
modicum of reafon which we have, how are we to en- 
liken it, or compare it unto them ? how defer, to our 
fcience, their eflence and their conditions ? Every- 
thing about them diftrafts us and amazes us. Why 
fliould we go about to deprive them of foul, of being, 

' See note Z, at the end. 
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and of fpeech ? What have we ever feen in them to 
argue a dumpifh and a leaden infenfibility ; we, too, who 
can know no more of them than what they may impart 
to us ? And even allowing that we have never perceived 
in any other creature fave man, evidence of a reafonable 
foul ; what then ? Hath the fun a fellow : doth he the 
lefs ceafe to be, for that we have never feen his like ; 
or is his march to be gainfayed, till we have found 
whereunto for to liken it ? If nothing is to be, but what 
we have feen, verily, our knowledge may be fmall packed. 
Is it not very toys of the human fancy, to be making 
of the moon, an earth, as our own ; to map it out into 
mountains and valleys, as did Anaxagoras ; to plant in 
it cities and provinces ; to lay out colonies in it, for our 
occupation, as did Seneca and Plutarch ; to make of 
our dulky earth a burnifhed and a gliftering ftar ? 
" Among other difcommodities of our mortality this is 
" one, that the darknefs which encompafleth us, fpring- 
" eth not fo much of an inevitable neceflity, as of a 
" love of error."—" The corruptible body doth over- 
" lay the foul ; the flefhy tenement, the fpirit, which 
" is ever fet to mufe of heavenly things." 

Prefumption is our original and inherent failing. 
The moft lamentable and helplefs of all God's crea- 
tures is man, and withal the moft fcornfiil and difdain- 
fiil. And though he fees and knows himfelf to be 
planted here below, mid all the filth and refufe of the 
world, faft chained and tethered to the moft wretched, 
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ftagnant, and unconfidered corner of the univerfe ; 
ftuck in the loweft chamber of the houfe, the fartheft 
removed from the heights of heaven's majefty — of all 
that fly, that float, that crawl, vi^ith the moft grovelling ; 
yet will he not ceafe to be lodging himfelf, in his ima- 
gination, above the circles of the moon, and to be 
trampling the very heavens beneath his feet. It is 
upon the fame prefumptuous fufficiency with which he 
equalleth himfelf unto God, adjudgeth to himfelf divine 
conditions, that he withdraweth and feparateth himfelf 
from the herd ; difpenfeth this or that faculty to his 
fellow beafts and companions ; diftributeth to them fo 
much of underftanding as good him feems. How can 
he difcover, by the mere force of his intelligence, the 
interne and the fecret workings of the brutes that be ? 
On what grounds will he undertake to eftablifh that 
imbecility which he affigneth unto them ? When I 
play with my cat ; who knows but flie maketh as light 
of me as I of her? We are entertained, alike, with 
our mutual buiFoonery. If I have my hour to begin 
and to leave ofF, has not {he hers ? Plato, in his pifture 
of the golden age, under Saturn, numbers among the 
principal advantages poffeffed of the world, in thofe 
tinies, the intercourfe which was common with the 
beafls. For, by this means, men, coming to fee into, 
and underftand their feveral natures, were permitted to 
arrive to an unlooked-for and an admirable fagacity, 
and fo to be capable of a more incomparable felicity, 
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than, fince, has been fuffered. Could there be any 
ftronger teftimony than this, of the impudency of our 
pretended fuperiority, as touching beafts ? This great 
man was of opinion, that nature, for the moft part, in 
their organization, had an eye to the prognoftications 
which, in his age, were drawn from their vitals, motions. 
This want of a common medium betwixt them and us ; 
why is it not as much, or as likely, in ourfelves as in 
them ? It is yet to divine where the mifunderftanding 
lies ; for they can no more comprehend us, than we 
them. And with as much reafon may they dub us 
afles, beafts, as we them. It is but little marvel that 
we can make nothing of them, when neither can we 
of a Bafque or a Troglodyte. 

***** 

All which I have faid is of purpofe to maintain the 
analogy of things human ; to recover and recall us to 
the crowd. Neither are we above nor below the reft. 
All that is beneath the fun, faith the fage, runneth like 
fortune, incurreth one law. Difference of degree, there 
may be ; order, rank ; ftill, under one afpeft, face of 
nature. We muft brave this man, and huftle him 
again into the bounds which he hath broken. The 
miferable has outftepped the pale. Of his nature he is 
circumfcribed and bound, fubjedted to fimilar conditions 
with other animals of his kind. He is of a like limited 
fcope ; without ay fort of real prerogative, or afcen- 
dency ; unchallenged or eflential. That which he ar- 
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rogateth to himfelf, in opinion and in fantafy, exifteth 
not, either in fenfe or in reafon. But even granted 
that it does ; that in him, alone, of all the animals, 
refides this capacity to perception, this licentioufnefs of 
imagination, whereby to know that which is and that 
which is not ; what he will and what he nill ; the 
true from the falfe ; it is a privilege fomewhat dearly 
bought, and of which he hath fmall caufe to glorify 
himfelf. For from it comes the troop of ills and 
wrongs to which our flefli is heir ; fin, fufFering, for- 
row, irrefolution, defpair. I fay, then, to return to 
where I was, there is no colour of reafon to fuppofe 
that the animals perform, by an unaccountable inftindt 
and agency, thofe very funftions, which, in ourfelves, 
are the refult of deliberation and of free will. Con- 
trary ; from like efFefts, we fhould conclude like opera- 
tions ; from nobler efFedts, nobler operations ; and 
confequently allow, that by this very reafoning faculty, 
this felf-fame procefs of operation, by which we arrive 
at our ends ; by a like, where not a readier, do the ani- 
mals at theirs. Why fhould we condemn them to this, 
I know not what inevitable neceflity ; we, who in our- 
felves, know no fuch violence ? And farther than this, 
it is a more honourable prerogative to be direfted, un- 
falteringly, upon our way ; to be kept right by an har- 
monious and a natural adaptation ; it is a nearer touch 
of the divinity, than to be conforming, advifedly, to the 
prefcriptions of a wit, rafh and changeling. Better 
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truft to nature than to our own hands, the reins that 
guide us. The vanity of our prefumption makes, that 
we would rather be indebted to our own fufficiency 
than to her providence. We frankly abandon to the 
other animals the better half; award to them the gifts 
of nature ; honouring and ennobling ourfelves with capa- 
bilities acquired. A miferable compofition, as it feems 
to me ! For I would very much prefer thofe poJTef- 
fions which were intimately and inherently mine, before 
thofe that I was compelled to beat about to come at, or 
to purchafe by a tedious apprenticefhip. It is not in 
the difpofition of things to be tendered any higher coun- 
tenance, than to be led by the hand of nature and of 

God. 

***** 
*****! Human reafon can but perceive 
of things by the inftruments at its difpofition ; and 
never will we recolleft the downfall of that wretched 
Phaeton, for having attempted, with a mortal hand, to 
hold the reins, to guide the horfes of the chariot of his 
father. Into a like abyfs is our own prefumption pre- 
cipitated ; fhattered and confounded, no lefs, with its 
own proper temerity. 

They are all but toys, day dreams, and fantaftic 

follies. Would it but pleafe our mother nature, one 
day, to open to us her fanftum ; to fliow to us the 
arcana of her treafure-houfe ; her myfteries, her work- 

' See note A A, at the end. 
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ings ; to fit our wretched eyes to the beholding of the 
fame — -Ogood God, what impofition, what mifcon- 
ception would be laid bare to us : how fhrunken a 
thing would all our knowledge prove ! I do very much 
mifgive me, if one fingle pofition is exactly as, or in 
the place, we take it to be ; and when I die, I fliall go 
hence more ignorant of everything than of mine own 
proper ignorance. 

Have I not feen in Plato this divine admiflion — that 
nature is nothing elfe than a fort of poetical enigma ? 
pretty much as if one would fay, a landfcape read by 
night of the evaniftiing and the flafliing of the cloud. 
'■'■Latent tjia omnia crajfts occultata et circumfufa tenebris; 
ut nulla acies humani ingenii tanta ftt^ quis penetrare in 
caelum^ terram intrare pojjit." " All thofe matters lie 
hidden and involved in fo imjienetrable an obfcurity, that 
no wit of man can fcale the things of heaven, or dive 
to thofe of earth." And certainly philofophy is little 
other than a kind of fophifticated poefy. Whence do 
the older worthies draw all their philofophy, if not from 
the poets ? Nay, they v/ere poets themfelves, and 
treated their art as fuch. Plato is but a loofe poet* 
Timon captioufly calls him, A huge forger of miracles* 
Through all the fciences, alike, there runs a fort of 
poetic licenfe. Even as women, when the teeth which 
nature gave them, fail them, take to thofe of ivory ; 
and when their natural colour has forfaken them, o'er- 
lay their checks and necks with powders and with 
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paint ; and as they make to themfelves- trunk-flceves of 
wire and whalebone bodies, backs of laths, and ftifF 
bombafted verdugals ; and in the open face of day, 
trick and fet themfelves ofF with counterfeit and arti- 
ficial advantages ; fo it is with fcience. And our very 
laws are faid by fome, to be founded, in part, upon 
certain legal fictions ; yet thefe be the root of juftice. 
She gives us as current cafh and as an earnefl:, thofe 
very things which fhe herfelf alloweth to be but mere 
inventions. For thefe epicycles, concentrics, eccentrics, 
which aftrology has had to call in to enable her to keep 
herfelf abreaft the times ; fhe fimply gives them to us 
as the moft likely way fhe can hit on to account for the 
phenomena prefented of the heavenly bodies. The 
fame with the reft. Philofophy offers to us, not that 
which is, or even fhe believes, but that which fhe can 
fafbion, having in it moft likelihood and plaufibility. 
Plato, in his treatife upon the condition of man and of 
the beafts, warns his hearers, " What we now give 
you, were it confirmed to us by an oracle, we would 
likewife confirm to you ; but, feeing it is not, we have 
only offered it as the moft probable thing to be truth 
that we could think on." 

Nor is it to heaven alone that they have fent their 
cordages, their pullies, their axles and their wheels. 
Let us juft confider a little, what they have told us of 
ourfelves and of our own mechanifm. Pofitively thefe 
is no greater retrogration, trepidation, augmerttatioft, 
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recoiling, perturbation in the ftars and heaven's fyftem, 
than they have feigned to find in this poor, filly little 
corpus of a man. Verily, it w^as virith reafon that they 
did call it^ Microcofmos, A little world, fo diverfe the 
materials they have ufed to build it and to fl:ock it. 
To account for, to reconcile, the properties that they 
fee in man ; the various fiin£tions and faculties which 
they perceive to be in us ; into how many fragments 
have they fplit our fouls ; into how many holes and 
corners have they hunted it ? Into how many degrees 
and ranks have they graduated this poor creature, man, 
over and above the natural and perceptible ? to how 
many offices, ends, vocations, have they affigned him ? 
A fort of public anatomy do they make of him. He 
is the fubjeft on which they expatiate, dilate, and ha- 
rangue. And though they have had every facility to 
turn him, to handle him, to twift him, to rip him, to 
ftufF him, to take him to pieces, to put him together 
again ; every man of them after his own notion ; yet 
are they as far as ever from making either head or tail 
of him. Not only not in fadt, but not even in fancy, 
can they turn him out fo creditably but that there wUl 
be fome hitch, fome fcrew loofe ; fomething wanting 
to their tailoring, all licentious as it is ; mended and 
patched up with a thoufand fhreds and tatters. Nor is 
there any fort of excufe for them. For when a painter 
would give us the heavens, a fpire, trees, mountains, 
clouds; objefts removed from his attainment, we 
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merely require, at his hands, fome fort of rude, ap- 
proximate refemblance. But when he would under- 
take to draw ourfelves, or any other fubjeft with which 
he is familiar, we look to fee a perfeft likenefs ; nor 
will we be fatisfied with lefs ; and if he mifs it, we de- 
Ipife him. 

Commend me to the Milefian lafs ; who, feeing 
Thales, the philofopher, to be for ever in a brown 
ftudy ; his eyes inceflantly poking on the ftars, laid a 
faucepan in his way, to trip him over 5 and thereby 
to warn him and teach him, how it would be time 
enough, when he had well looked to what was going 
on under his nofe, to fend his eyes aloft to the rum- 
maging of the ikies. For, as faith Democritus, by the 
mouth of Cicero, 

Quod eft ante pedes, nemo fpectaf ; 
Coeli fcrutantur plagasj 

(" What is before him no man inquires ; all their care is to 
seek and grope the regions of the sky.") 

But fuch are the terms of our humanity, that the 
knowledge which we have of that which encompafleth 
us, is as much removed from us, as high above our 
heads, as is that of the fun and of the ftars. As much 
fays Socrates, in Plato, when he applies to thofe who 
meddle with philofophy, the taunt which the Milefian 
woman threw to Thales, namely, that what was under 
his eyes he could not fee. For never was there yet phi- 
£ t 
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Jofopher who could account for ^yhat his fellow does, 
nay, nor for that matter, for what he himfelf does ; nor 
even can he tell, whether the one, or the other, be man 
or be beaft. 

Thefe fort of people, who find the reafonings of 
Sebonde too timid ; who are ignorant of nothing ; the 
lights of the world ; who know everything ; have they 
ever chanced to found among their books, their cogita- 
tions, how hard a- matter it is to know their individual 
■felves ? We fee clearly enough, that our finger moves, 
our foot moves ; that certain parts have a will of their 
own, follow their own minds, without ever once afking 
our pleafure, our licenfe ; that a certain character of 
alarm will raife a blufli, a certain other induce a deadly 
palenefs ; fuch an imagination will aft upon the milt 
alone, fuch another but upon the brain. One thing 
will force us to laugh, another to cry ; again, a third 
will amaze, and ftagnate and petrify the blood, The 
prefentation of certain objeiSts will make the gorge to 
rife ; of others again, certain other members. But as 
to how an eflTence, purely fpiritual, worketh all thefe 
operations in a body given and determinate; and the 
nature, method and contrivance of all thefe admirable 
inftruments, agencies ; that, no man hath ever known. 
Omnia incerta ratione^ et in naturte majestate abdita, fays 
Pliny, " Things are but to be divined of by reafon ; 
"being wrapped and concealed in the majefty of 
" nature." And St. Auguftin, Modus, quo corporibus 
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adhierent fpir'ttus , . omnino mirus eji^ nee comprehendi 
ab hoiTiine poteji ; et hoc ipfe homo eft : *' The fympathy 
" by which the foul doth cleave to the body is wonder- 
" fill, nor is it conceived of man ; yet fuch is man." 
Yet never a doubt is there made about the matter. 
For the conclufions of men are fwallowed on the 
ftrength of faith and tradition, on authority and credit ; 
as if it were matter of religion and of law. We re- 
ceive, as we do any other jargon, that which is com- 
monly held ; we adopt this precious truth, with all 
its flioulderings, its fcafFoldings of arguments and 
proofs, as though it were an edifice, bafed, firm, unaf- 
failable, unfhakable. Nor is there a man of us will pick 
at it ; but, contrary, it is who beft can tinker, and 
cobble up this faith received, with all the little wit he 
has ; in itself, a commodity wondrous plaftic, pliable, 
contortions. And hence it comes, that the whole 
world is overrun with folly, with madnefs and with 
lies. The reafon why fo few things are mifgiven of, is 
this ; that vulgarly received impreffions never once 
^re brought to the teft, The root is never groped for, 
where all the rottennefs lies ; they fiimble but among 
the branches. They do not afk, What Galen faid, 
had itfeafon in it? but, Did Galen exprefs himfelf 
thus and thus ? Verily, it was in keeping that this 
bridle, this holdfaft upon the freedom of our thought, 
fhould be extended to the fchools, to fcience, to the 
arts. The god of fcholaftical learning is Ariftotle. It 
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is as much matter of religion to difcourfe of his ordi- 
nances, as it was of thofe of Lycurgus at Sparta. His 
doiSrines are to us a fort of canon law, though perad- 
venture, as falfe and unfounded as another. I do not 
fee why I fliould not as readily adopt Plato, his ideas ; 
or the atoms of Epicurus, or the fulnefs and the empti- 
nefs of Leucippus and Democritus, or the water of 
Thales, or the infinity of nature of Anaximanderj or 
the air of Diogenes, or the numbers and fymmetry of 
Pythagoras, or the endleflhefs of Parmenides, or the 
unity of Mufasus, or the water and the fire of ApoUo- 
dorus, or the fimilar parts of Anaxagoras, or the difcord 
and concord of Empedocles, or the fire of Heraclitus, 
or any other opinion from among all this infinite con- 
fufion of imaginations and conclufions arrived at of this 
poor human reafon, in its infinite wifdom and farfight- 
ednefs, in whatfoever it meddles with ; as I fhould that 
of Ariftotle upon this matter of the principles of natural 
things ; which principles he attributes to three elements 
— matter, form, privation. And can anything be more 
idle, than to make inanity itfelf, the contriver and 
begetter of fubftance ? Privation is a negative. With 
what confcience, what face, can he pretend it to be the 
author and architeft of things that be ? "Yft is not 
this to be doubted of, for that would be to grant to us 
the ufe of our reafon. All their endeavour and argu- 
mentation goes, not, to fift the truth, but to fliield the 
founder of their fchool from ftrange aflaults. His 
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diftum is the ne plus ultra beyond yvhich no man is to 
be permitted to inquire, 

Certain principles once granted, a man may draw 
exaftly what conclufions he pleafes from them; for, 
according to the law and ordinaijce of this ponceffion, 
the reft will naturally follow, without any fort of let^ 
or unreafonablenefs. ^y this, we come to find our 
principles well grounded, and all thp fuperftru£lure to 
follow, as a rnatter of courfe. For our mafters, at firft 
go ofF, and beforehand, manage to get fuch a footing in 
our minds, that, after, they can convince us of exadtly 
what they lift ; juft as do the mathematicians, with their 
axioips given. The data, reliance and confidence which 
we concede to them, give them the means to draw' us to 
the right hand and to the left ; to work us precifely as 
they pleafe. To whomfoever we grant thefe firft prinT 
ciples, then is he our mafter and our God ; and fo 
wide will he lay his foundations, that, have he a mind, 
he wijl carry his edifice to the clouds. In all this bjifi- 
nefs and altercation of the fcjences, vye have taken for 
gofpel the faying of Pythagoras, " That every mafter 
" is to be allowed in his own art." The logician goes 
to the grammarian for the meaning of his words ; the 
orator borrows of the logician his common-place of ar- 
gument ; the poet from the mufician, his harmony, his 
cadence ; the geometrician from the arithmetician, his 
proportions. The metaphyficians take, as the bafis of 
their inveftigation, the cojijeftures of the phyfician ; 
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for every fcience has its foreftalling principles ; fo that, 
on every hand, the human reafon is bridled, ftifled and 
fupprefled. But if once you attempt to rally, or attack 
the head and front of all this credulityj and wherein 
the error lies, ftraight you are fliut up with, " No ; 
*' there is no difputing with thofe who deny principles/' 
Now, as for principles, there can be no fuch things 
among menj if God do not think proper to reveal 
them. Soy the whole affair, beginning, middle and 
end, is but moonfliine, day dreams^ vanity and fmoke ! 
And as for thofe who would fight us with " given 
" principles 5" we have but to encounter them with 
given the clean contrary. For, one prefumption, one 
theory, has no more authority than has another pre- 
fumption,- theoryj if reafon mak-e not the difference. 
So, the whole of them muft be put to the proof; and, 
■ firft and foremoft, thefe firft principles^ for it is they 
that do tyrannize and war upon the reft. An over- 
weening certitude is the fureft evidence of folly and of 
extreme uncertainty ; nor are there any who more 
eonfummately impofe upon themfelves, or are lefs 
worthy to be called philofophers, than the Philodoxes 
of Plato. 

In matter of phyfics, what we have to know, is 
this ; Is fire really hot, is fnow really white j if matter 
be, in very truth, hard and soft ? And as for thofe 
retorts, which, as old wives' tales, have come down to 
us, how, to one who mifdoubted of heat, it was told, 
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" to get into the brick-kiln, and fee for himfelf ;" and to 
another, who denied cold' to be inherent to ice, " He 
had better put a bit in his pocket ;" they were unworthy 
of, and diigraceful to the pretenfions of a philofopher. 
Had they but been content to leave us in our natural 
ftate ; allowed us to receive the impreffions from with- 
outj as they conveyed themfelves to us, through our 
fenfes j enjoined to our appetites their free and natural 
play and exercife ; the ufe of them as nature intended 
them to be ufed ; fuch replies had been rational enough.- 
But they come with a very poor grace from thofe who 
have been preaching up to us, " that the mind of man 
is the controller-general of all which is above and be- 
low the vault of heaven ; that it embraces all things ; 
that it is capable of all things ; and that by means of it 
is everything known and brought to light." Such like 
anfwers would be to the point enough, among the fav- 
ages, who manage to procure for themfelves length of 
days, peace, and tranquillity ; and that, too, all heedlefs 
of the precepts of Ariftotle ; whofe namcj peradventure, 
they never fo much as heard of; and who are indebted 
to nature for a far greater fortitude than they ever could 
have attained from their reafon or invention. The 
very brutes were lio lefs capable than ourfelves of fuch 
replies as thefe ; as were any others who might yet be 
living in obedience to the pure and fimple laws of na- 
ture; But they have renounced to all fuch follies. It 
will not doj to tell me, " It is fo^ for you fee and feel 
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that it is fo." What they have to do is, to tell me. If 
what I think I feel, I, in reality, do feel. And, after 
that they mufl: ejfplain to me, if I do feel it, the why, 
and the how, and the what. Let them name to me the 
name, the home, the comings and the goings of the 
heat and of the cold ; the nature of that which a<9:s, 
and of that which is acfted on ; or let them renounce 
to their pretenfions — neither to allow or to accede to 
anything, but with the confent of reafon. It is their 
touchftone for their every matter of eflay ; but, aflli- 
redly, it is one fiiU of falfehood, of error, and of dou- 
blenefs. 

Where can her fciehce be put to a fairer teft, than 
in the cafe of her own proper felf ? If we are not to 
believe her, fpeaking of her own felf, how is fhe to be 
credited, fpeaking of that which is above, beyond, 
without ? Surely, if Ihe knew anything, it would be 
her own nature, her own domicile. That domicile is 
the foul ; of which reafon is a part or an emanation. 
But as for that only, true and perfedl reafon, (the title of 
which we have ufurped to our poor, filly, fliallow cogita- 
tions, imaginations ;) it is enftirined in the heart of God. 
There is her home, and there is her retreat ; and it is 
thence that it parteth, when it pleafeth Him to reveal 
to us a ray of his divinity ; even as Pallas fprung, all 
armed, from the brain of Jove, to communicate and to 
impart herfelf to the world. 

Now, let us, ^ moment, fee what this human reafon 
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has taught us of herfelf, and of the foul : not of that 
great foul of the world, of whiqh almoft all philofophy 
holds the heavenly bodies and firft elements to be par- 
ticipators ; nor yet of that which Thales attributed 
even to things inanimate, drawn thereto from a con- 
fideration of the magnet ; but of that foul which is 
within us and which beft we fliould know- 



The firft law which God jmpofed on man was one 
of pure obedience. It was a commandment foie 
and fimple ; farther, he was neither to know, nor to 
inquire ; inafmuch as to obey is the natural return of ai 
reafonable foul, allowing of an all bounteous and omni-. 
potent Superior^ From obedience and from fubmiffion 
Ipring every other virtue ; contrariwife, from prefump-- 
tion doth all fin. And of this waywardnefs came the 
firft temptation to which our nature was expofed, on the 
part of the devil. The firft poifon that he ever inftilled 
into our fouls, was the promife which he made to us 
of fcience and of knowledge : " Ye ftiall be as gods ; 
" knowipg good and evil." And the iyrens, in Homer, 
when they would enfnare IJlyfles, encompafs him in 
their rujnoijs and inextricable toils, could think of nd 
likelier bait to tender to him, than fufficiency. Curiofity 
is the peft and fcourge of man. And this is why igno- 
rance is for ever preached to us, by our holy religion. 
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as an article indifpenfable to our faith and obedience : 
" Beware left any man fpoil' you through philofophy 
" and vain deceitj after the traditions of men, after the 
"rudiments of the world." 

All the philofophy of all the fefbs is of accord in this; 
that the fovereign good confifts in the tranquillity of the 
body and of the foul. But where is it to be found ? 
In very truth, it would feem to me, that nature, to put 
us in conceit with this, our miferable and beggarly pre- 
dicament, has given us, as a fet-ofFy prefumption. As 
much was allowed of Epiftetus : " Opinion," fays 
he, " is all that man can properly call his own." A 
very whiff" and a fmoke is our portion. The gods, 
faith philofophy, are poflefled of health in eflence, for- 
row in intelleftion : man, on the contrary, pofleffes his 
good but in imagination, his ill in reality. We do well 
to deify the powers of our imagination, for all our 
wealth is no more than day-dreams. Liften to the 
ravings of this calamitous and this miserable being ! 
" There is nothing," fayS Cicero, " fo delightful as 
" the purfuit of letters ; I mean of thofe which open 
" up to us the immenfity of nature ; reveal to us the 
" heights of heaven's majefty ; lay before us, as in a 
" mapj the earthj the feas, and all that in them is. It 
"is they which have taught unto us religion j equity, 
" difcipline, fortitude ; difpeUed the {hades of darknefs ; 
" that which was hid,- declared ; above^ beloWj on this 
** hand and on that. It is by them that we are taught 
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" to well live and happily live ; to pafs away our days, 
" void, alike, of difpleafure, of pain, and of offence ! " 
Would not one think, to hear him thus declaim, that it 
was of the Almighty himfelf, the everlafting and the 
omnipotent God, that he were haranguing ? — As for 
the efFedt, a thoufand poor applewomen have pafled, 
in their villages, a life more equable, more undifturbed, 
and more affured, than ever did Cicero. 

Deus ille fait, deiis, inclyte Memmi, 
Qui princeps vitae rationem invenit earn, quse 
Nunc appellatur fapientia ; quique per artem 
FJuctibus e tantis vitam, tantifque tenebris, 
In tam tranquilla at tam clara luce locavit. 

(" Beyond a doubt he was a god, great Memmus, prince of life^ 
who firft that reafon broached, which now we wifdom call ; 
who, by his art, the ilorms of life allayed ; black night dif- 
pelled, and broke to glorious day.") 

Here are fine words and noble fentences ; yet did a 
bit of a mifhap reduce the underftanding of this fame 
man to a more degraded condition than that of any 
half-witted dizzard, and this,- defpite his God of a pre- 
ceptor, and all this divine fagacity. ^ With no lefs im- 
pudence does Democritus preface his work : " I am 
" about to fpeak of all things ! " And on a par, is 
that prepofterous title which Ariftotle gives us, of 
*' mortal god s," with the conclufion of Chrysippus 

' See note B B, at the end. 
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*' that Dion was as virtuous as God." And even my 
Seneca tells us, " That though he may be beholden to 
" God for his being, he is, to himfelf, for his well- 
" being ;" a faying in keeping vifith this other, *' It is 
" juflifiable to value ourfelves upon our virtues, which 
*' it were idle to do, if we owed them to God and not 
" to ourfelves." This alfo is of Seneca : " That the 
" wife man hath a fortitude like unto God's ; but feeing 
" that it is lodged in a mortal frailn^fs, therein doth he 
" furpafs him." 

There is nothing more common than to rneet with 
fallies of a like temerity. There is not a man of us 
who will fo much blufh to find himfelf compared unto 
God, as he will be offended to fee himfelf deprefled to 
the rank of other animals 5 fo much more jealous are 
we of our own Handing than of that of our Creator ! 

But we muft trample under foot thefe prepofterous 
pretentions ; we muft fhake, to the very foundations, 
the ridiculous alFumptions upon which thefe untenable 
imaginations aj-e bafed. As long as hp fliall think to 
have any propef and inherent force, independence, 
never will man confent to recognize, as he ought, his 
Maker. His geefe will ever be fwans, as the faying is : 
we muft ft/ip him to his (kin. « * * * 
* * * And even admitting fcience, know- 
ledge, to be capable of all they fay ; of blunting, of 
mitigating the misfortunes which befet us ; what can 
it be alleged to do, which downright ftockifhnefs will 
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not accomplifli in half the time, and much more effec- 
tually ? Pyrrho, the philofopher, in a ftorm, as his 
quantum of confolation, had but to lay his finger on an 
hog, fnoring, at full length, on the deck. It is to the 
trick of a teamfter, or an athlete, that philofophy, as 
the wind-up of all its talk, is forced to fend us ; in 
whom, commonly, we fhall perceive a leffer dread of 
death, a greater aptitude to fuffering and privation, 
more invincible endurance than mere theory will ever 
enable any among ourfelves to attain, if not, in fome 
meafure, analogoufly conftituted, or early inured unto 
hardfhip. How is it that we can fo much more readily 
perform the moft fickening operations on an infant or an 
animal, than on our grown-up felves ; if not by their 
fuperior unapprehenfivenefs ? How many, by the mere 
force of imagination, have been thrown into violent dif- 
tempers ? Do we not, every day, fee them blooded, 
purged and pilled, for remedy to ills which nowhere are 
to be found, fave in their own imaginations ? When 
real calamities are wanting, we eke them out with the 
help of thofe of fancy. " This colour, this hue ; fure 
" certainly there is rheum impending : " " io hot a 
" feafon, it is impoffible but fevers will be abroad : " 
" fomething is hanging over you ; it is written in the 
" crofling of the life-line of your palm ! " And as if 
this were not enough, we go, point blank, to the affault 
of life itfelf: "This is not the kind of health to laft; 
" the man is burfting with health -, blood mufl be let, 
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" the fyftem lowered, or nature will go pop." Compare 
the life of fych a man, tormented with his vapours, his 
crotchets and his.fpleen, with that of a poor one, leav- 
ing nature to mind her own bufinefs ; taking things as he 
finds them, without any fort of milgiving or prognoftica- 
tion ; who is ill when he is on the flat of his back, and 'not 
before, I fay, compare with fuch an one, this other, 
who, as common as not, has the gravel in his brains or 
ever it has gottep to his bladder. As if it was not time 
enough to have it there, when it got there, he muft 
anticipate it in imagination, and make an hafte to its 
approach. What I have faid of medicine ; as much 
might be aflerted of knowledge, generally. * * * 
In the very beafts we may fee how much the agitation 
of the fpirits will tend to the impairment of the fyftem, 
What is told of thofe of Brazil, its natives, how no 
other death is known among them, faye that of old 
age; which fome wopld fain attribute to the ferenity 
and tranquillity of the air, I would rather place to the 
ferenity and tranquillity of their fouls ; difcharged of all 
paflion, imagination, occupation, purfiiit, wafting or diC: 
pleafant ; as people pafling their days in an admirable 
fimplicity and ignorance ; ftrangers, alike, to laws, let- 
ters, kings, rulers ; religion, philofophy. * * * * 
* * * * Of what is this moft fubtle folly 
weaved, but of the moft fubtle wifdom ? As of the 
moft paflionate attachments come the moft paflionate 
eftrangements ; of the moft untroubled health, the 
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moft confounding maladies ; fo, of the moft rare and 
exquifite emotions of the foul come the moft tranfcen- 
dent follies, and the moft erratic. There is not the 
parting of an hair betwixt them. We have but to look 
upon the lunatic to perceive how fympathetically folly- 
will lend itfelf to the moft inordinate operations of the 
foul. Who is there that doth not know, how diiEcult 
is it to draw the hne betvyeen half-hazarded fcintillations 
of a free and a w^itty thinker, and the outburfts of a di- 
vine and a fupernatural enthufiafm } Plato tells us, the 
melancholy are, of all others, the moft excellent, the 
eafieft to be tamed unto difcipline \ yet are there none 
of fo natural a propenfion unto folly. What an infinity 
of ipirits have their own proper vehemence, facility, 
loft and overthrown ! What a declenfion, and all from 
the very intenfity and exaltation of his temperament, 
have we not lately feen in one of the moft ingenious 
and judicious poets of the age ; the one who the near- 
eft approached to the antique and primitive, of any 
Italian who hath yet appeared ? Hath he not now 
wherewithal to thank himfelf for all this murderous 
vivacity ; this light which hath blinded him ; this nice 
and adapted fufceptibility to reafon which hath deprived 
him of reafon ; this fcrupulous and laborious refearch 
after knowledge, which hath landed him in imbecility ; 
this extraordinary comprehenfivenefs of foul which hath 
robbed him of all foul ; that reftleflhefs which now, for 
ever, is at reft ? It was rather with indignation than 
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commiferation that I faw him, at Florence, in this hu- 
miliating condition, furviving his veryfelf ; unconfcious 
of himfelf and of his works ; which, unknown to him, 
yet under his very eyes, had been put to the prefs, all 
fcribbled and unformed. 

Would you fee a man in his natural condition ; as 
he ought to be ; in a fixed, fiire and immoveable firm- 
nefs ? Smother him up in fat, in apathy ; bid him be 
idle and be grofs. To be wife, to be men, we muft 
be beafts again ; we muft be blind or ever we can fee. 
And if it is objefted to me, that this ftupifying of the 
fpirits, this deadening to care, to Ibrrow and afTault, 
draws with it this neceflary confequence, that it alfo 
renders us lefs fufceptible to the endearments, the de- 
lights of life ; I deny it nat. But the mifeiy of our lot 
is this, that we have not fo much to enjoy as to elude ; 
that we are not fo much gratified with the higheft plea- 
fure, as we are diftrafted with the lighteft pain : the 
higheft health does not fo much arreft us, as the lighteft 
trouble. To be well is fimply not to be ill. And this 
is why that fefit, which the moft deified voluptuoufiiefs, 
carhe to place fupreme felicity in fupreme indolence. 
To be exempted from ill is all the well we have any 
call to look for below. 

***** 

Of all others, Chriftians have a right to know by 
how much curiofity is the inherent failing and original 
fin of man. The determination to get to himfelf wif- 
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dom and knowledge, was the firft downfall of our 
fpecies ; precipitated it into the abyfs of eternal damna- 
tion. Pride is his lofs and his perverfion. It is pride 
which draws him out of the beaten track ; which makes 
him hafte to, and fallen on newfanglednefs ; preferring, 
rather, to be the leader of a loft and an erring troop ; 
a wanderer on the road to ruin ; to be a teacher, a 
domine, of madnefs and of lies, than a difciple in the 
fchool of truth, or to allow himfelf to be led by the 
hand of another, in the broad and beaten path. It 
may be, that this is the meaning of that old Greek word: 
" That fuperftition foUoweth in the wake of pride, and 
" is fubjedl to him, as to a father." Ah, knowledge ; 
for how much haft thou to anfwer ! 

* * * :■ * * 

Finally, there is nothing conftant beneath the fun, 
either in our own nature, or in the nature which fur- 
rounds us. Ourfelves, our perceptions, all things 
mortal, are for ever alterant, chopping and changing 
about. Hence it comes, that we never can arrive at 
anything indubitable, either touching them or ourfelves ; 
beholder and beholded being, alike, in a perpetual crifis 
•of metamorphofe and mutation. We have no accefs 
to anything, for all things that be, for ever are in a 
tranfition ftate, 'twixt life and death ; nor offering, at 
beft, but fome miferable fcintillation, fliadow ; fnatched 
and uncertain appearance. And if you were to take it 
into your head to faften on this or that, it were about 
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as precious a notion as if you would think to grab of 
ocean in your fift. For the more you would think to 
gather that which, of its nature, is not to be gathered, 
the more and the more would it efcape you. So, feeing 
that all things are interminably occupied in pafEng 
from one ftate into another, reafon, which fancieth, at 
any moment, to delay a real prefence, difcovers itfelf to 
be impofed upon ; nor is it able to arreft anything per- 
manent or tangible ; in as much as all things are either 
coming into being, and fo, are not yet ; or elfe have 
been, or ever you can fay, Behold ! Plato would allow 
to matter, birth, but not exiftence ; and was, farther, 
of opinion, that Homer had made Ocean the father of 
the gods, and Thetis mother, to fhow us how all things 
are in a perpetuity of agitation, tranfmutation, alteration j 
an opinion, as he tells us, previous to his time, common 
to all the philofophers, excepting only Parmenides, who 
refufed to admit of motion, the virtues of which he 
held in much account. Pythagoras imagined all mat- 
ter to be reftlefs and flippery ; the ftoics, that there 
was no fuch thing as the paffing moment, and that 
what we call. Time prefent, is only the foldering of 
time paft and time coming. Heraclitus infifted thaf 
no man ever twice croffed the fame water ; Epicharmus, 
that he who, to-day, is unable to pay the fhot, to-mor- 
row, no longer owes his reckoning ; that he who is 
invited, one day, to a feaft, prefents himfelf, the next, 
an utter ftranger : they are no longer the fame parties ; 
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and that it was impoffible to find any one mortal thing 
twice in the like condition. " For, fuch is the inftabi- 
lity and volatility of nature, that now will it diflblve ; 
now will it come together again : it is, and it is no 
more. So that nothing of all which begins to be 
ever arrives to all the height of being ; in as much 
as this eternal birth is ever occupied on her parturi- 
tion, nor does it for an inftant, come to an head. 
Hence it follows, that from the very hour in which 
we are begotten, all is endlefs change and mutation. 
' For even as from a drop is quickened, in the bowels 
of our mother, a lifelefs form ; freed from the womb, 
an infant to the breaft to come ; anon a lad, then 
a young man ; again, one in his prime ; too foon in 
his decline ; laft fcene of all, inanity and wretched- 
nefs ; fo may we fee that every alteration, every fub- 
fequent generation, is at the coft and corruption of 
the precedent. And yet, miferables that we are, we 
Hand fottiflily aghafted at one death, we, who are 
dying daily ; we, who have already paffed through fo 
many. For not only, as faid Heraclitus, is the 
extinction of fire the generation of air, of air water ; 
but as much is manifefted, as clearly, in ourfelves. 
The flower of our prime withereth and fadeth away, 
as old age creepeth upon us ; adolefcence dieth in our 
prime, infancy in adolefcence, the day of our birth in 
the day of our life. Yeflierday is dead to this day, 

' See note C-C, at the end. 
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" and this day will be engulphed in to-morrow ; nor is 
" there any one thing which abideth, and which altereth 
" not. For, fuppofing it to be otherwife ; that we are 
" always one and the fame ; how would it then be, 
" that this moment we fhould delight in this objeft, the 
" fucceeding in another : how fliould we then love and 
" hate the fame thing, and within an hour ; extol and 
'^ defame, things and their oppofites ? How is it that 
" we have different affeftions ; or that our opinions 
" vary upon one and the fame head ? For it is not to 
" be prefumed, that without fome inward mutation, 
" diflimilar afFeftions fhould be evidenced. Now that 
" which fufFers mutation is no more the fame, and if it 
" is no more the fame, it is no more at all. And fo, as 
" the whole man is for ever changing, fo are the 
" fucceiEve phafes of that man for ever changing; 
" ever pafling from one ftate into another ftate. Hence 
" of neceffity, it comes, that we are hoaxed and co- 
" zened in our apprehenfion of nature and of things, 
" confounding that which avows itfelf but in appear- 
" ance, with that which really may be ; and all this 
" from being unable thoroughly to know what aftually 
" is. What then is that which adtually is ? That 
" which is eternal : which is to fay, which never had 
" a beginning, nor ever will know an end ; that fufFer- 
" eth not, of time, mutation. For time, in itfelf, is 
" a thing evanifhing, nor other than a fliadow; of its 
" very nature, fleeting and . paflagery ; nor fixed, nor 
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" ftable, nor tied to a place. Before, After, Will be, 
" Has been, its very appellatives, carry, on the face 
" of them, evidence that no fuch thing can Be, or Is. 
" For, were it not monflrous to talk of a thing being 
" in Being, which is not yet, or that has already ceafed 
" to be ! Very now. This inftant, Whilft I fpeak, 
" defignations upon which it is apparent that we prin- 
" cipally bafe our notions of time ; reafon, once brought 
" to bear upon them, demolifhes them at a ftroke ; re- 
" folving the whole into two — time paft and time to 
" come ; nor admitting of the affumption of a third, 
" prefent. Nor is that nature which is meafured in 
" any way more favoured than that time which would 
" meafure it. For neither is there in her any one 
" ftate which continueth, or is eternal : for all things 
" are either exiftent, or being ufhered into exiftence, 
" or hurried away from exiftence. So that it is infuf- 
" ferable to hold of the Deity, who alone Is, that he 
" Was, or Will be. For thefe are derogatories, allay- 
" ments, abatements ; on the very face of them, ad- 
" miffive of change and mutation, and confequently, 
" but applicable to that which is capable of change and 
" of mutation. Wherefore muft we conclude, that 
" God alone Is ; nor is the exiftence of him to be 
" meafured of any time, but of an eternity, eternal, fixed, 
" unvanifliing, immutable; that before him nothing was, 
" and that after him, nothing will be, or newer or more 
" recent : in a word, that he alone is the only / am, 
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" whose eternal now is the everlafting ever. Nor is 
" there aught, fave He alone, but of which it muft be 
" faid, ' It has been,' or ' It will be ;' without begin- 
" ning and without end." 

' To this, fo pious aconclufionof apaganman, I will 
but fimply tack this little other, (and it cometh of one of 
a like condition,) as a wind up to all this long and un- 
confcionable difcourfe ; and which, had I purfued it as 
far as the matter had led me, peradventure might never 
have come to a clofe. — " O, how vile and fallen a 
" thing is man, unexalted above the pitch of his hu- 
" manity !" A notable faying, truly, and a wholefome 
wifli, yet prepofterous w/^ithal ! For to think to clutch an 
handfiill bigger than the hand, an armfiill than the arm ; 
farther to ftraddle than the legs will ftride, were not more 
monflrous or more ridiculous than for man to fay. He 
would foar above himfelf or his humanity. He can 
fee but with his eyes, nor can he touch but to what his 
fenfes will attain. Yes ; he will rife, but it will be 
when God fliall extend to him his divine interpolition. 
He may rife, abandoning and renouncing his own 
proper endeavours ; allowing himfelf to be raifed and 
fupported by an influence pure and heavenly. It is to 
our Chriftian faith, and not to this virtue ftoic, to afpire 
to fuch, fo miraculous and divine a metamorphofe ! 

' See note D D, at the end. 
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Note A, page z. 

If we would but condefcend to look at the matter difpaffion- 
ately, it might, perhaps, a good deal puzzle us to fay, why a 
fimilitude, is to pafs unchallenged in poetry, which, embodied 
into a conception in the filler art of fculpture, is to be pro- 
nounced indecorous. The very fame idea is to be found in the 
book of Job ; the fevereft poem which ever was, or probably, 
ever will be written. See Job, xxxviii. 8. 

Note B, page 71, 

It is a deplorable thing to think, that the following is the only 
veftige which time has fpared to us, of a fchool or charafter of 
literature, apparently of an even more than Pindaric audacity, 
fire, fublimity and eloquence. 



Note C, page 77. 

St, Denis is a village near Paris, and in the cathedral of which, 
the ancient monarchs of France were moftly buried. It is here 
put for France itfelf. 

Monjoie St. Denis, was the war cry of the hofts of France, as 
was St. George that of thofe of England. 
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Note D, page 85. 

" Nothing," fays M. de St.' Pelaye, " can appear more incredi- 
' ble, in our poem, than this vow of the queen of England. Her 
' undertaking to kill herfelf, with her infant, if ihe is not allowed 
' to take part in the expedition of the King, is an atrocity which 
' revolts, alike, nature and reafon. But the manners of antiquity 
' were ruthlefs, and fuch as aroufed pailions and fentiments 
' which, now-a-days, we Ihould recoil from. In fiipport of this, 
' from many inftances which might be cited, I ihall give two. 
" The pious queen, Margaret, wife to St. Louis, as ihe was on 
the point of being brought to bed, at Damietta, learned that 
' the King had juft fallen into the hands of the Saracens : which 
' threw her into fuch an agony, fays Joinville, that as foon as 
' ever (he would get into her bed, (he would ftart from it afreih, 
' calling out to everyone, Help ; Help ! On this, an old knight, 
' of eighty years of age, and who never for a moment quitted 
' her, would fay to her, ' Madame, be under no apprehenfum j / 
' ' am luitk youC And as ihe was on the eve of being deli- 
vered, ihe put everyone out of the room, excepting this old 
' knight ; and falling on her knees before him, ihe told him that 
' ihe had a favour to crave of him. And when ihe had made 
' him fwear to her to perform it, ihe faid, ' What I ha've to re- 
' ' quire of you is this, that Jhould the infidels take this city, you 
' ' imll take my head from my Jhoulders, fooner than I Jhall be al- 
' ' loiaed to fall into their handsJ" To which the old knight 
' replied, ' Madame, it luiUbe a pleafure to me to fulfil your ixiilli 
' '/'"'> from the firft, I had determined that I 'would fooner fo do, 
' ' than permit you to fall into their pomier^ " &c. 

Note E, page 99. 

Shakefpere, as Burns, was a great nuorker up of kindred and 
contemporary literature. Nothing almoft was too poor or too 
rich to be turned to account. 

" Nymph, in thine orifons be all my (ins remembered ! " 

Havdet. 
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Note Y, page 132. 

This tale does not exaftly end here ; a paflage being omitted, 
which, with great propriety, has been transferred to the notes, in 
all the more refpeftable editions of our author. It confifts of 
" a refleffion," fays an editor, " well worthy of Brantome, who 
" would fooner mar this touching and this tragic tale, than lofe 
" an occafion for the difplay of his miferable facetioufnefs ; and 
" affuredly much fitter calculated to adorn the pages of his ' Eafy 
" ' Ladies ' than his Incidents of Duelling." Brantome feems to 
have had a ftrong touch of that inherent filthinefs and loathfome- 
nefs of mind which characterized the famous dean of St. Patrick's. 
Swift had none of Brantome's grace, voluptuoufnefs ; Brantome 
had none of Swift's virtues. 

Note G:, page 13;. 

Moft unqueftlonably it was the extra3ion royal which carried 
the day. This great ftatefman ; one of the greateft, if not the 
greateft that ever lived, was moft miferably acceffible on the fcore 
of family. Lafond, his valet-de-chambre, clearly knew his weak 
fide. 

Note H, page 187. 

Henry and our Elizabeth, were, moft affuredly, two of the 
greateft princes which fat upon their refpeftive thrones, or ever 
reigned. They had much that was in common ; in faft, almoft 
every thing which their relative pofitions, careers, and fexes would 
permit to be fo. Side by fide with this noble fpeech, I have 
placed the famous golden one of Elizabeth : the laft which ftie ever 
delivered to her faithful commons. 

" Mr. Speaker. We perceive your coming is to prefent thanks 
unto us. Know I accept them with no lefs joy than your loves 
can have defire to offer fuch a prefent, and do more efteem it 
than any treafure or riches ; for thofe we know how to prize ; 
but loyalty, love and thanks, I account them invaluable; and 
though God hath raifed me high, yet this I account the glory of 
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my crown, that I have reigned with your loves. This makes 
that I do not fo much rejoice that God has made me to be a 
queen, as to be a queen over fo thankful a people, and to be the 
means under God to conferve you in fafety, and preferve you from 
danger ; yea, to be the inftrument to deliver you from difhonour, 
from ftiame and from infamy, to keep you from out of fervitude, 
and from flavery under our enemies, and cruel tyranny, and vile 
oppreffion intended againft us ; for the better withftanding 
whereof, we take very acceptable their intended helps, and chiefly 
in that it manifefteth your loves and largenefs of hearts to your 
fovereign. Of myfelf I muft fay this, I never was any greedy, 
fcraping grafper, nor a ftrift faft-holding prince, nor yet a waller ; 
my heart was never fet upon any worldly goods, but only for my 
fubjefts' good. What you do beftow on me I will not hoard up, 
but receive it to beftow on you again ; yea, mine own properties 
I account yours, to be expended for your good, and your eyes 
fliall fee the beftowing of it for your welfare. 

Mr. Speaker, I would wifli you and the reft to ftand up, for I 
fear I (hall yet trouble you with longer fpeech. 

Mr. Speaker, you give me thanks, but I am more to thank 
you, and I charge you thank them of the Lower Houfe from me ; 
for had I not received knowledge from you, I might a' fallen into 
the lapfe of an error, only for want of true information. 

Since I was queen, yet did I never put my pen to any grant 
but upon pretext and femblance made me, that it was for the 
good and avail of my fubjefts generally, though a private profit 
to fome of ray ancient fervants, who have deferred well ; but 
that my grants Ihall be made grievances to my people, and 
oppreflions, to be privileged under colour of our patents, our 
princely dignity ihall not fufter it. 

When I heard it, I could give no reft unto my thoughts until 
I had reformed it, and thofe varlets, lewd perfons, abufers of my 
bounty, ftiall know I will not fuffer it. And, Mr. Speaker, tell 
the Houfe from me, I take it exceeding grateful, that the know- 
ledge of thefe things are come unto me from them. And though 
amongft them the principal members are fuch as are not touched 
in private, and therefore need not fpeak from any feeling of the 
grief, yet we have heard that other gentlemen alfo of the Houfe, 
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who ftand as free, have fpoken as freely in it ; which gives us to 
know, that no refpefts or interefts have moved them other than 
the minds they bear to fuffer no diminution of our honour and 
our fubjefts' love unto us. The zeal of which affeftion tending 
to eafe my people, and knit their hearts unto us, I embrace with 
a princely care far above all earthly treafures. I efteem my 
people's love, more than which I defire not to merit : and God, 
that gave me here to fit, and placed me over you, knows, that I 
never refpefted myfelf, but as your good was conferved in me ; 
yet what dangers, what praftices, and what perils I have pafled, 
forae, if not all of you, know ; but none of thefe things do move 
me, or ever made me fear, but it is God that hath delivered me. 

And in my governing this land, I have ever fet the laft judg- 
ment-day before mine eyes, and fo to rule as I fhall be judged and 
anfwer before a higher Judge, to whofe judgment-feat I do 
appeal : in that never thought was cheriflied in my heart that 
tended not to my people's good. 

And if my princely bounty have been abufed, and my grants 
turned to the hurt of my people, contrary to my will and mean- 
ing, or if any in authority under me have neglefted, or converted 
what I have committed unto them, I hope God will not lay their 
culps to my charge. 

To be a king, and wear a crown, is a thing more glorious to 
them that fee it than it is pleafant to them that bear it : for my- 
felf, I never was fo enticed with the glorious name of a king, or 
the royal authority of a queen, as delighted that God had made 
me his inftrument to maintain his truth and glory, and to defend 
this kingdom from dilhonour, damage, tyranny and oppreffion. 
But ftiould I afcribe any of thefe things to myfelf or my fexly 
weaknefs, I were not worthy to live, and of all moft unworthy of 
the mercies I have received at God's hands ; but to God only 
and wholly all is given and afcribed. 

The cares and troubles of a crown I cannot more fitly refemble 
than to the drugs of a learned phyfician, perfumed with fome 
aromatical favour, or to bitter pills gilded over, by which they 
are rendered more acceptable or lefs offenfive, which indeed are 
bitter and unpleafant to take ; and for ray own part, were it not 
for confcience fake, to difcharge the duty that God hath laid 
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upon me, and to maintain his glory, ajjd keep you in fafety, in 
my own difpofition I fliould be willing to refign the place I hold 
to any other, and glad to be freed of the glory with the labour, 
for it is not my defire to live nor to reign longer than my life and 
reign fliall be for your good. And though you have had, and 
may have, many mightier and wifer princes fitting in this feat, 
yet you never had, nor fliall have any that will love you better. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I commend me to your loyal loves, and 
yours to my beft care and your farther counfels ; and I pray you, 
Mr. Controuler and Mr. Secretary, and you of my council, that 
before thefe gentlemen depart to their counties, you bring them 
all to kifs my hand." — Ld. Sotners' Trails. 

Note I, page 199. 

It is hardly neceflary to recall, that Henry had been brought 
up in the proteftant, or Huguenot faith ; which, however, from 
political confiderations, he was induced to abandon. 

Note J, page 226. 

In the paraphrafe of Chaucer, one or two beautiful verfes 
occur, about this part : 

" O ftormy peple, unfad and ever untrewe. 
And undifcrete, and changing as a fane ; 
Delighting ever in rombel that is newe ; 
For like the mone waxen ye and wane ! 
Ay full of clapping, dere ynough a jane ; 
Your dome is fals, your conftance evil preveth, 
A ful gret fool is he that in ye leveth ! " 

" O ftonny people ; unfad and ever untrue ; 
And indifcreet, and changing as the fane * ; 
Delighting ever in rumour that is new : 
E'en as the moon, ye waxen and ye wane ! 
Aye full of clack ; to win ye were a pain : 
Your judgment's falfe ; your conftancy the wind ; 
As he who tn;fts you to his coft will find ! " 
* Weathercock. 
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Note E, p^e 243. 

How curious is it to contraft the account of plain, honeft 
Pitfcottie,with that of this fplendid, blazeed, voluptuous, worthlefs 
roue of a Frenchman ! 

He fays, " In the meantyme the queine maid her entres in 
" Edinburgh as the lyk was not feine a befoir, flxoe was fo gorge- 
" ouflie and magnificientlie receaved ; " &c. 



Note L, page 267. 

For the credit of this refpeiSable young lady's mamma, it may 
be as well to ftate, what may not, poffibly, be known to all ; that 
Mademoifelle was originally the appellative of a married woman 
whofe hufband's rank was beneath that of a noble, yet above that 
of a burgefs ; as well as that of a maid. 

Note M, page 285. 

The family of Landry was one of great antiquity. A very 
curious anecdote of one of them, who lived in the fixth century, 
occurs in " A Mirrour or Looking-Glaffe both for Saints, and 
Sinners, &c. &c. By Sa. Clark, Paftor in Bennet Fink. The 
Second Edition. London. 1654." 

" In France there was one Fredegunds, a famous ***** who 
for her beauty was entertained by Chilperic King of France, whom 
flie caufed to banilh his Queen Andon/era, and his other wife 
called Galfuinda ftie caufed to be murthered, that flie might enjoy 
the King alone : yet neither was flie faithfiil to him, but proftituted 
her body to Lanify-ic, Mafter of the King's horfe. On a time the 
King being to go a hunting, went to bid his wife farewell, who 
was combing her haire : The King went foftly behinde her, and 
with his wand in fport ftmck her behinde : She thinking it had 
been her Landric, faid : What doeji thou do, my Landric ? It^s 
the part of a good Knight to charge a Lady before, and not behinde : 
The King by this means finding her falfliood, went his wayes on 
hunting, and fhe finding herfelf difcovered, fent for Landric : told 
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him what was happened, and therefore perfwaded him to kill the 
King for his, and her fafety : ■♦vhich he undertook, and efFefted 
that night as the King came late from hunting." — French Hifl. 

Note N, page 287. 

The extraordinary temperance which prevailed, during at leaft 
a confiderable portion of the middle ages, may, poffibly, have been 
a good deal owing to the aftual fcarcity of provifions, as the 
earlier nakednefs to want of manufaftures. Holinftied, who lived 
in Elizabeth's time, in his moft curious chronicles, tells us, " how 
" thefe od repafts, thanked be God, are vefie well left, and ech 
" one, in manner, (except, here and there, fome young hungrie 
" ftomach, that cannot faft till dinner-time,) contenteth himfelf 
" with dinner and fupper onelie. The Normans, mifliking the 
" gormandife of Canutus, ordeired after their arrivall, that no 
" table (hould be covered above once in a daie, which Huntingdon 
" imputeth to their avarice : but in the end, either waxing wearie 
" of their oune frugalitie, or fufFering the cockle of old cuftom to 
" overgrow the good come of their new conftitution, they fell to 
" fuch libertie, that in often feeding, they furmounted Canutus, 
" furnamed the hardie.* * * For my part, I am perfuaded, 
" that the purpofe of the Normans, at the firft, was to. reduce the 
" ancient Roman order, or Danilh cuftom, in feeding once in a 
" day, as I have read and noted. * * * With us, the nobilitie, 
" gentrie and ftudents, doo ordinarilie go to dinner at eleven 
" before noone, and to fupper at five, or betweene five and fix at 
" afternoon. The merchants dine and fup feldome before twelve 
" at noone, and fix at night, efpeciallie in London. The huftand- 
" men dine at high noone, as they call it, and fup at feven or 
" eight : but out of the tearme in our univerfities, the fcholars 
" dine at ten. As to the pooreft fort, they gaiierallie dine and 
" fup when they may, fo that to talk of their order or repaft, it 
" were but a needleffe matter." 

Note 0, page 290. 

In an admirable and contemporary, though fomewhat carelefs 
tranflation, preferved, in manufcript, in the Britilh Mufeum, the 
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elements are rendered, " her favioure." They were, for the mqft 
part, I believe, thus called, or fimply. The Lord. The paffage 
ftands thus ; Sy cuidott tranfir de la mart, etji fiji apporter beaujire 
Dieux. Beaujire Dieux, is, literally. Fair Sir God. Beau, fair, 
was an honorary, I fancy, feldom or never ufed, except to, or by 
the royal family. Beau Sire roi, Fair Sir King ; Beau fih. Fair 
fon ; Bel onde. Beau ne'veu. Fair uncle ; Fair nephew ; are every- 
where met with. 

In fo extraordinary a manner had the principles of chivalry 
become engrafted upon thofe of religion, that it is no uncommon 
thing to find apoftles and faints figuring in the ranks of the 
nobility. Froiffart, having occafion to fpeak of the ftirine of 
St. James of Compoftello, mentions it as that of " the baron 
" St. James ! " As much will be feen prefently in de Com- 



Note P, page 300. 

It had been mutually agreed, between the French king, Philip 
Auguftus, and Richard, that neither ftiould moleft the' other's 
dominions, during the continuance of their common endeavouy 
for the recovery oi the holy fepulchre. 

Note Q,, page 300. 

The infatuation of the times is fomething almoft beyond con- 
ception. One favage of a fellow coolly tells the barons, " That 
" hell ivill be the portion of the man nxiho refufes to dra^w his 
"fword in the caufe of Chriji ; " and that if they fall, all that they 
Ijave to do is to tell God, " That he did no more, in dying for them, 
" than they did in dying for him ! 1 " Another crackbrained en- 
thufiaft tells thejn "that he can only confent to look on him as a true 
" knight, who will go of his own free will, and without grudging, 
" to thefuccour of God, who is in fuch extremity ; " continuing, 
'« Do you think, fcoundrel barons, that you can e'xpeS Godtoftand 
« by yop, if you refufe to ftand by him ? Do you know, that it 
« was for you that he died upon the crofs > I will fay no more 
" than this. If you do not, this day, affume the crofs ; you forfeit, 
«« for ever, the benefit of his fufferings ! " 
G G 
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Note El, page 310. 

As I have not been able to examine^ with any attention, this 
famous and intfifininable romance, I am obliged to riik one or 
two paflages ; which, confcientioufly to give, would require the 
perufal of the whole affair; 

Fundateur du franc palais, which I have here rendered, 
" founder of the open hall," I fear, is not the thirtg. A legift 
could probably fuggeft fomething much more to the point. 
There is no Englifli tranflation, nor do I believe that there are 
above half a dozen copies in exiftence ; which is very fad. The 
author was almoft certainly an Engliftiman : the prevalence of 
Englifti words attefts as much. It belongs to the beginning of 
the 1 6th century.- 

I will take this occafion of ftating fome fev^ rules which I laid 
down to myfelf in making thefe tranllations. • ift. To Be as 
fparing as poffible of the introduftion of obfolete or unufual 
words. Indeed, I can only recall one, ingyne, (wit), in the 
tifhole of them. Wifliirtg to avoid the charge of affectation, on 
the one part ; I fear that I have laid myfelf open to that of neg- 
ligence upon the other. For it is clear, that if the old-faihioned 
mortals, heavy weights and flow coaches, like myfelf ; men who 
find themfelves completely diflanced in the race of life, in thefe 
fafl times of periodicals ind newfpapers, will not be at the pains 
to pick up the good old Saxon words which are being daily voted 
too lumberfome to be tarried any farther ; in another generation 
or two, they will have been completely trodden under foot, and 
be no longer to be recognized; In no place could they appear to 
fo much advantage, or tafle, as in fuch a work as this ; or would 
the public be more readily reconciled to them; It were like put- 
ting old embroidery upon an old garment. 

Another rule was, as much as pofEble to employ words at 
their ailual fignificafion ; yet occafionally to attempt to reco'ver 
eajle for a good old word which now has loft it. 

As my chief aim has been to reproduce the Jpirit of thefe old 
worthies, I havej fometimes on purpofe, other times through 
downright carelefTnefs, deliberately broken the fentences in two ; 
coramertcihg the fecond with a relati've. It is occafionally very 
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hard to avoid this ; fuch is the flovenlinefs and conftruftion of 
thefe writings. 

The general reader it may be neceflfary to inform, that he is 
not to look for any fort of method, confiftency or accuracy in 
thefe old worthies. I mention this, as I do not wifli to have 
their garrulity, iterations, anachronifms, ramblings, placed to my 
account. Even Sully-, at times, is anything but clear in his 
ftatements. 

Finally, I have endeavoured, as much as poffible; to fteer cleaf 
of all that quaintnefs, mannerifm, which fo fadly pei-vaded fo 
much of the contemporary Engliih literature 5 an end, none of 
the eafieft, in fijch a cafe, to effeft. For, a man who has muddled 
away fo much of his life as 1 havej among old books, will, I am 
afraid, confcioufly or unconfcioufly, be betrayed into fome fort of 
afFeftation, confiifion, nonfenfe, conceit, or another* 

Note S, pt2ge 323. 

It has often been obferved, that the religion of a nation, or its 
facred literature; is a very falfe ftandard Whereby to gauge the 
national intelligence. To judge of the literary pretenfions of 
what we call. The darken ages, we muft look elfewhere than to 
the " myfteries " and " moralities." The church of Rome is 
as clearly anfwerable for them as for the Crufades. All ages both 
are, and become darken ages. Could we but get back to them, I 
much queftion if we (hould not find as much light to have been 
then as nowi This piece, which is merely given as a literary 
curiofity, is anterior to the " myfteries ; " yet, I am fure, fuch 
miferable flang, banter may be heard, any day, froin the clownsj 
at our lower theatres or circufes. M; Le Grand has given us 
the paftoral of the " Shepherd and the Shepherdefs," which is of 
the fame epoch, yet clearly muft have been written early in the 
decay and decline of an highly poliflied and probably nervous, 
literature. It evidences all the exquifite moral purity, delicacy^ 
tendemefs, te which, let me add, nathby pamky, of a Rowe, a 
Shenftone. There is nothing either natural, or paftoral, or pri- 
mitive about it. 

I think we greatly exaggerate the diftraftioh of the middle 
ages, and that they were much more favourable to literaiy cul- 
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ture than we at all imagine. Literature, affuredly, there muft 
have been, and of an high order, all through. I much queftion 
if Atilla, and all his Huns, ever played a greater amount of 
mifchief with the world, than the firft Napoleon did ; yet what 
a very pop gun was the whole aifair, once over ? Diftance lends 
as well exaggeration, as " enchantment '■' to the fcene. Some 
of the greateft names in Engliih literature. Clarendon, Cowley, 
Taylor, Milton, Dryden, Walton, Uftier, flouriflied in the 
moft diilrafted times that this country ever knew. In faft, in 
many refpefts, they are even favourable to literary purfuit. 

The following piece. The Crufades, M. Le Grand luppofes to 
have been written at the inftigation of the queen and minifters of 
St. Louis, to diffuade him from the vifionary attempt which he 
was meditating toward the recovery of the Holy Land. I do 
not fee how, even at this day, anything much more to the pur- 
pofe could have been elicited. It is at o.nce farcaftic, courteous, 
artful, fuggeftive. 

Note T, page 369. 

' According to tradition, by the orders of this inhuman tyrant, 
the children of the Duke de Nemours were placed, in their 
ftiirts, under the fcaffold where their father was beheaded, fo that 
they might be covered with his blood. 

Note 11, page 381, 

It is to the infpiration of this n;ioft ^magnificent chapter, and 
to whiph I am aftiamed to fay, I have done fo poor a juftice, that 
we are indebted for oiie of the moft gorgeous paflages in Engliftx 
literature — the opening pages of the •' Holy Dying." 

Note V, page 38^. 

As the majority of the Latin quotations are clearly of the 
nature of notes or references ; the fubftance being embodied 
into the text ; and as they fadly allay the heat and vehemence 
with which thefe magnificent pages ftiould be read, I have moftly 
fuppreffed them. Of courfe, in a regular tranflation, this could 
not be : they ftiould then appear as notes. They are chiefly from 
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Lucretius, Manilius, and the more folemn, weightier, fublimer of 
the ancient poets, fathers, and philofophers.- 

Note W, page 390. 

" Les plus mortes marts font les plus faines : " Mofl dead is heft 
dead. I cannot at all agree with the interpretation placed by 
Mr. Hazlitt, in common with the' French commentatrors, on this 
paflage. " Death," fays Mr. Hazlitt, " is here confidered as the 
introduiftion and aftual paflage to a ftate of irilenfibility which 
puts a period to our life. The more filently and rapidly we 
arrive to that fl:ate the lefs ought the paflage to terrify us. This 
conies up very near to the import of that bold and enigmatical 
expreflion of Montaigne, viz. « That the deadeil deaths are the 
befl:.' " I would rather conceive his meaning to be this ; That 
that death is roundeft, Ailleft, nvMch takes mojl nuith it ; v.-hicK 
clofes up as well the legitimate oiBce's of life,' as life itfelf; 

Note X, page 397. 

Much of the following, as to manner, may have been fuggefted 
by that beautiful chapter in " Boethius on Confolation," wherein 
" Fortune Jhoiueth, that Jhee hath taken nothing from Boethius, that 
txias Ms." 

" But I would urge thee a little with Fortune's owne fpeeches. 
i Wherefore confider thou, if ftiee afketh not reafon. For what 
caufe, O man, ciiargeft thou mee with daily complaints } What 
injurie have I done thee > What goods of thine have I taken 
from thee ? Contend with me befoi'e any Judge, about the 
pofleflion of riches and dignities : and if thou canft (how, that 
the propriety of any of thefe things belong to any mortal wight, 
I will foorthwith willingly graunt, that thofe things Which thou 
demandeft, were thine. When nature produced thee out of thy 
mother's wombe, I received thee naked and poore in all refpefts, 
cheeriflied thee with my wealth, and (which maketh thee now to 
fall out with me (being forward to favour thee, I had mofl: tender 
care for thy education, and adorned thee with aboundance arid 
fplendour of all things, which are in ihy poweri Now it pleafeth 

G G 3 
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piee to withdraw fny haijd, yeeld thankes, as,, one that hath had 
the ufe of that which wa? not his owne. Thou hast no juft caufe 
to complaine, as though thou hadft loft that which was fully 
thine owne. 'Wherefore lamenteft thou ? I have pfFered thee no 
violence. Riches, honours, and the reft of that fort belong to 
me.e. They acknowledge mee for their Miftreffe, and themfelves 
for my fervants ; they come with me, and when I goe away, 
they likewife depart, I ipay boldly affirme, if thofe things which 
thou complaineft tq be taken from thee, had beene thine owne, 
thou ftiQuldeft never have loft them. Muft I onely be forbidden 
to ufe my right ? It is lawful for the heaven to bring foorth faire 
dayes, and to hide thejn againe in darkefojne nights. It is law- 
full for the yeere fometime to cojnpafle the face of the earth with 
flowers and fraites, and fometime to cover it with clouds and 
cold. The -Sea hath right fometime to faune with calmes, and 
fometirne to frowne with ftormes and waves.. And fliall the un- 
fatiable defire of men ti? me to conftancie, fo contrarie to my 
cuftome ? This is my force, this is the fport which I continually 
ufe. I turn about my wheele with fpged, and take a pleafure to 
turne things upfide doune ; Afcend, if thou wilt, but with this 
condition, that thou thinkeft it not ar( injurie to (Jefcend, when 
the courfe of my fport fo requireth. Diddeft thou ijot know my 
faftiion ? Wert thou ignorant how Crcefus King of the Lydians, 
not long before a terrour to Cyrus, within a. whil? after came tq 
fuch miferie, that he would have beene burpt, ha4 he not beene 
faved by a ftiower fent from heaven ? Haft thou forgotten how 
Paul (Paulus) pyoufly bewailed the calamities of King Perfiis 
his prifoner ? Ayhat other thiijg doeth the outcrie (jf Tragedie's 
lament, but that fortune, having po refpeft, overturneth happie 
ftates ? piddeft thou not lesrne in thy youthe, that there lay 
two barrels, th' one of good thijjgs, and the othgr of bad, at 
Jupiter''s threfliold f But what if thou haft tafted more abun- 
dantly of the good .' What if I be not wholly gone from thee ? 
What if this mutabilitie of mine be a juft caufe for thee to hope 
for better? Notwithftanding lofe not thy courage, and living 
in it Kingdome vvhich is common to all men, defire not to be 
governed by peculiar Laws, proper pnely to thyfelfe." 

BoETHlus — Phihfophicall Comfort. (^Ed. 1609.) 
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Note Y, page 403, 

Montaigne was not the only one of the leading catholic minds 
who feemed clearly to have forefeen, and foretold the great French 
revolution. Beyond it, they do not appear to have looked. 
Though, indeed, it is queftionable whether France and the world 
have not as much to thank Montaigne himfelf, as Luther, for that 
cataftrophe ; if, in the hng run, it was one, which remains yet to 
be feen. 

Note Z, page 408. 

No one who has ever waded through that moft tedious of alj 
hiftories. The hijiory of the World, by Raleigh ; but redeemed by 
fome of the nobleft paffages in Englifli literature, can have forr 
gotten the beautifiil vindication of the hewvenly injiuetices. But, 
to vindicate the " influeiice " of Montaigne, would be to write the 
hiftory of modern literature. No man, probably, excepting, 
perhaps, Ariftotle, ever naore powerfully, fdently, unpretendingly, 
wielded, attrafted, or direfted the minds of men. That Raleigh 
had this paflage of Montaigne's in his eye, when penning it, I 
think is evident. It is curious to obferve, how much more pat 
fionately Montaigne abandons and lends himself (for, in his 
harder moments, he muft have feen the matter a^ Raleigh did) 
to fo enchanting, fo poetic an illufiqn, than did the other ; how 
much more touchingly he pleads for it, 

Note AA, page 413. 

I have often thought, that what Montaigne fays of Plato, 
" that he was but a fort of loofe, or unripped poet," might, with 
no lefs propriety, be faid of our great Bacon j the whole key to 
whofe charafter might be given in two words — A legal head ; a 
poetical, a fanguine temperament. How he could ever come to 
attach the importance that he did to his writings, I cannot diftinflly 
underftand ; or yet again, how he could fancy that his philofophy 
had never occurred tp any other man than hiirifelf. In faft, the 
whole pith and marrow of what we call, The Baconian philofophy, 
is concentrated in the two following paffages. And how deeply 
G G 4 
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Bacon was indebted to Montaigne, thofe fkilled in mental che- 
mijiry will havfe little difficulty in perceiving. Methinks, there 
was much good fenfe in honeft Sir Thomas Bodlfey's verdift on 
the Inftauration ; nor do I believe, had Bacon ^ never been fo 
much as bom, that it would have retarded the opening of the 
Liverpool and Manchefter railway by four and twenty hours. 
The hfs had been to letters, not to phyjics or fcience. It is Man- 
chefter and Birmingham, not Oxford and Cambridge, that have 
called into being the nineteenth century ; it is men who knew 
little of, and cared lefs for, either Bacon or his philofophy. It 
may be faid, that he gave the deathblow to Arijiotling and dog- 
matifm. This is a miftake. It would have been given without 
him. What he fhowed the folly of; thefe rough, hardheaded 
men fliowed the imprailicability of. Why, fimply to Yegifter, not 
to fay, dajjify the inventions and difcoveries of tile laft hundred 
years, would require the intelligence of a dozen Ariftotles, or 
the lifetimes of as many Methufelahs. Let fcience once get to 
the end of its tether, as coMehiplation had of its, in the time of 
Ariftotle, and Ariftotles will be as plenty as blackberries ; whilft 
in ethics, divinifj/, feetaphyficS, Ariftotles, or their like, are as 
1-ampant among us, at this day, as ever they v^ere in thofe of 
Bacon. 

The beautyj richhefi, grace, fublimity of Bacoh*s niind and 
temperament, it would be literally iriipbffiBle t6 overrate. His 
perceptive powers were prodigious ; yet, for all that, I cannot 
allow his mind to have been of anything like the oHginatity 
which he took it to be. He could fee, and take in, everything 
that was before him ; but what was not before him, fo to fpeak, 
he could not fee. In a word, he was not an inventor in philofo- 
phy, in the fame fenfe that Galileo, Newton, Archimedes were 
inventors in phyfics. 

Note BB, page 427. 

Bacon may blefs his ftars that he has efcaped the honour of 
figuring in this catalogue of infufferables. How Montaigne 
would have chuckled, could he but have feen " The greateft birth 
of time" or the letter addreffed by that promifing young gentle- 
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man to his uncle, Burleigh, wherein he tells him, " that he has 
taken all knowledge to be his providence," (province !) a moft 
unaccountable piece of prefumption, or rather naivete, on the 
part of a man of fo much clofenefs and warinefs, and which muft 
have infinitely difgufted, and injured him with the Cecils. Surely, 
a very little confideration nright have taught him, that the very 
'want of thofe almoft fuperhuman pov^ers of perception, the 
pofleffion of vvhich enabled him to perceive by how much he 
towered above the reft of mankind, rauft have prevented them, 
no lefs, from feeing the fame; Had Burleigh, or had any other 
man, feen all that there was in Bacon, then would he have feen 
all that Bacon faixi ; in which cafe we fhould have had tmjo " In- 
ftaurations ; " tiuo prophets of the i6th century. 

I know not whether is to me more bewitching; the goodnatured, 
half unconfcious, felfcomplacency and egotifni of a Bacon, a 
Hobbes, a Montaigne ; or the downright, brutal, favage vin- 
diftivenefs and predominance of a Milton. All, in their way, 
are equally in charafter, and to be admired. All that arrogance, 
infolence, defiance, which is fo graceful in the mouth of an 
haughty, a tempeftuous, an earneft, and" a burning fpirit, would 
come with a very poor figure from a man of Bacon's conftitu- 
tional timidity, dignity and fublimity of temperament. 

Note CC, page 435. 
We have here Shakefpere's " feven ages of man." 

Note DD, page 438. 
Plutarch. 
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